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LEIGH HUNT, ESQ.-—DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 


Leigh Hunt complained sadly of the pare 
look which the malice or want of skill of an en- 
graver had conferred on that copy of his counte- 
nance which decorated his book about Lord Byron. 
We hope that he will think our artist has sueceed- 
ed better; although truth compels us to confess 
that there is not much of the style noble in the 
physiognomy of the ci-devant sonnetteer of Hamp- 
stead, even though “its intelligence relieves it 
from insignificance.” 

Hunt has written in a hundred different places 
all the particulars of his personal history, and we 
are thereby relieved from any pressing necessity 
of expatiating on his biography. He was once 
very warlike with his pen, and fond of contro- 
versy—but that occurred when he was calidus ju- 
venta: 


In his hot youth, when George the Third was King. 


Time and the wear of the world has smoothed 
the roughness of his ire, and his quills bristle not 
for the conflict as of old. Once upon a time he 
was ready to attack every body, from the prince 
regent down to the poor scene-shifter; and he 
tells us he then thought that a satire was nothing 
more than “a pleasant thing in a book.” He felt 
the difference when the northerns dubbed him 
King of the Cockneys. He is now far more 
tolerant of mankind; but he still preserves in 
considerable bloom all the grand characteristics 
of his original career,—the jauntiness and green- 
ery, the theatrical orange-suckery, the suburban 
relishes, the admiration of all that is of the town 
towny. He prattles as ever of green fields, 
and fancies that he knows something of fine 
breeding and the fine air of a pr nhl of 
the west end. His pet words still cling to him 
in spite of all vicissitudes of time and fortune ; 
and it is impossible to mistake an article of his, 
whether marked by the ruffled 7} or not. By 
the way, he ought to put a sham diamond ring on 
the index finger—it would look more sparkish ; 
or sport a daflydowndilly from the back of Jack 
Straw’s in the hand, thereby to show that the 
farmy fields of Hampstead are not forgotten. 

We grieved somewhat, on looking over his last 
edition of Rimini, when we missed the old 
familiar faces of these five lines, which had ex- 
cited the savage criticism of Gifford. It was 
weak of Hunt to leave out these purple patches— 


“ The thigh broad spread—-the pressing thumb upon it; 
And the jerked feather swaling in the bonnet ;” 


or, 


“ The two divinest things the world has got— 
A lovely woman on a rural—spot ;” 


or, 
“ She had stout notions on the marrying score ;” 


or the hundred magnificent words which had call- 

ed up the bile of the critical sutor who smote Hunt 

with his crepida. The poem did not appear to 

us any thing like what it was some—almost 
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twenty years ago, when we read it with infinite 
gratification, chiefly on account of these charming 
specimens of composition. Why should he have 
cared for critics? They were no friends of his. 
And had we been Hunt we should have stuffed 
the poem ten times fuller of Cockneyisms, and 
not abated a rhyme to oblige the non-residents of 
London, who think that Anna ought not to be 
pronounced Annar. We should have shown the 
provincials our intense contempt of their notions 
of the English tongue, and in the honour of Bow- 
bell have rhymed tobacco with Long Acre, as in 
the days of old. 

He is now coming somewhat beyond that mezzo 
cammin of which Dante sings, and fortune has 
not smiled upon him. The party to which he 
formerly attached himself is in power, but all his 
old labours in the libel line on their behalf are 
forgotten. Those who abused the prince regent 
with far greater virulence than Hunt ever did are 
high in office, and glorying in their elevation. 
They have of course left him to struggle as he 
ean. We hope that his struggling is successful 
—we understand, indeed, that his Journal has, 
as it deserves to have, a prosperous sale. It is as 
refreshing as his former productions, and of a 
pleasanter spirit. He has been an excessively 
ill-used man in many respects, and by none more 
than by Lord Byron, and those who panegyrise 
his lordship,— 


“ With the twaddle of Allan, the meanness of Moore.” 


And so fare thee well, and prosper, “ Signor Le 
Hunto, gran gloria di Cocagna.” 





RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


At Pompeii there has been lately opened the 
street leading from the Temple of Fortune to the 
gates of Isis, passing nearly through the middle 
of the town. On reaching a central point fr 
which streets diverge to the theatre and tot 
walls of the city, there was found an altar placed 
before the protecting genius of the town, in the 
form of a serpent ; the faces of the altar are orna- 
mented with paintings representing the priests 
offering libations and other sacrifices. On explor- 
ing two shops in the streets of Fortune, there 
was discovered a pair of bronze scales and a 
weight in the shape of a pear, a bronze dish, with 
handles, a hatchet, and one small cylindrical 
object made of bone and perforated, supposed to 
have been used either in some female works or 
for making calculations. A house has been dis- 
covered behind the grand Mosaic, comprising a 
vestibule, several sleeping rooms ornamented 
with simplicity, and a tabulum or host adorned 
with the most exquisite paintings of stucco. In 
this house was found a bronze shell, of elegant 
workmanship, an earthen lamp, black with smoke, 
vessels containing colours, and a wooden chest 
lined with iron, and surrounded by figures formed 
with brass nails.— German Paper. 
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242 EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ. 


From Johnstone's Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, 
ESQ@., OR, LIFE IN LONDON.” 
YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS'S THREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 
CHAP. VI.—THE SHABBY-GENTEEL. 


At the top a fried liver, and bacon were seen ; 

Al the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 

At the sides there were spinach and pudding made hot; 

In the middle a place where the pasty—was not. 
Goldsmith. 


How often soever it may have been said, that we never 
seem ridiculous from what we are, but from what we 
assume to be, the saying remains as true as before ; and, 
therefore, I once more repeat it, at the opening of this 
chapter. Taken in this sense, ridicule is indeed the test 
of truth, for nothing true can be in itself ridiculous. We 
may smile in contempt or derision of conceit and folly ; 
or laugh in sympathy with comic or ludicrous scenes and 
ideas ; but it is pretensions, assumption only that move 
our ridicule. To be above its insolent insulting inflictions 
we have only to be ourselves; which simple part, to the 
bulk of mankind, appears the most difficult to perform of 
any. Our social customs universally conspire to make 
us attempt every thing, rather than display the real cha- 
racter; but above all to conceal the true circumstances 
in which we live. We must either seem above, or— 
though far more rarely—below them. The very wealthy 
do sometimes take to 


“ The devil’s own vice, 
The pride that apes humility,” 


as soon as they rise above the communer affectations of 
vanity. 

My young friend, Mrs. Roberts, exposed herself to 
ridicule, by the common folly of assuming to give din- 
ners, to dress, and to live in the style of persons three 
times as wealthy ; but, for the credit of English morality, 
I regret to say that she only incurred the penalty by at- 
tempting to reconcile discretion and honesty, with what, 
in such circumstances, was quite incompatible. Extra- 
vagance, folly, debt, gross dishonesty, in short, might 
have been pardoned her, where the thing was managed 
with dash, and a proper understanding of effect; but 
who can pardon the shabby-genteel ; abhorred of gods, 
men, and charwomen. 

On one of the latter turned the fortunes of Maria Ro- 
berts's jowr-de-féte. I mentioned in the last chapter that 
she had, from frugality, hired one of those wondrous 
machines, a maid of all work, ignorant and stupid, at 
half wages;—who made up the balance by breaking 
china and glass, and damaging every article of furniture 
that fell in her way. I have frequently noticed that no- 
table house-keeping ladies are, in ral, fatalists about 
breaking. Mrs. Roberts, after the first three months, 
concluded that Jane had got through most of her break- 
ings. “ And she was so good-hearted and kind to ‘ baby,’ 
(that important personage in so many small households,) 
and was believed so honest.” “ With myself, Jane, and 
the charwoman, and a good deal of forethought, I can 
manage very well,” said Maria, at one of our final con- 
sultations. “I shall have every thing possible done be- 
forehand,—the cooking will be all over before the com- 
pany begin to arrive,—then I can dress in a minute ; and 
Biddy, when she has sent in dinner, can assist Jane to 
wait at table. I cannot think of having one of those 
insolent fellows of hired footmen in the house again ; 
and those cooks who go about, are so horridly extrava- 
grt conceited, and dictating,—one of them, whom Mrs. 

antague hired to assist her cook, charg:s 15s. a day ; 





and must be wined and portered, and waited upon, and 
coaxed.” 

I entirely approved of dispensing with the perambu- 
lating footman, whether “ of parts or figure,” and also 
the consequential cook mentioned, whom I knew to be 
as troublesome and conceited as if she had taken a regular 
diploma from Dr. Kitchener; but how Jane and Biddy 
were to perform their various functions was still an affair 
through which I could not see my way. Of the latter 
I had indeed considerable suspicion all along ; strenu- 
ously as I understood she had been recommended by her 
countrywoman, my —s Mrs. Plunkett, as pos- 
sessing every good quality, requisite under a kitchen 
roof,—had lived cook in genteel! families, both in Bath 
and Dublin city itself; and in her first husband's time 
assisted the fox 4 to the mess of the 92d regiment, though 
that was fifteen years ago. 

My doubts threw Maria into fresh perplexity, she stu- 
died her bill of fare. “ It would be taking too great a 
liberty to ask Mrs. James Taylor to lend me her cook 
for a day ; but I might ask her advice—she is always so 
gentle and kind to me.” 

“ But you won't ask her advice though,” I put in ab- 
ruptly. “ My sister Anne is one of the best women that 
breathes; no one more amiable—more generous; but, 
good worthy lady, she has been happy and moderate 
enough never to have known any one serious domestic 
difficulty in ber life. She has always been so perfectly 
at ease in money matters herself, that like many more 
excellent women one meets, she is rather puzzled to find 
out why other people are not as much at their ease, and 
have not every thing as nice and proper about their nurse- 
ries and their table as herself. When Roberts can allow 
oe £600 or £800 a-year for your housekeeping, about 

f my brother’s liberal allowance, then advise with my 
sister Anne. She can discourse most sensibly on econo- 
my, and wonder too how people need be so very ill off. In 
which sort of surprise I have seen her sensible husband 
join her, and with a most proper and husband-like admi- 
ration of his wife’s domestic talents, declare that where 
families do not go on well, (with probably not the fourth 
of her means,) there must be bad management at bot- 
tom. And yet they are among the best people I know. 
To comprehend the exigencies of your position in so- 
ciety, or rather that of struggling professional people, 
the most difficult of any—is quite out of their way. Your 
part in life clearly ascertained, ought to be easily filled.” 
“ I assure you to me it seems the most difficult of any. 
If with the fourth part of Mrs. James Taylor’s income, 
one could do with the fourth of the beef, bread, tea, coals, 
candles, butter, and so forth ;—but you see how it is— 
that would be no rule,—and what to save upon, while 
one must have every thing the self-same as those wealthy 
people—” 

“ Or at least some mock imitation, and make-shift thing, 
Maria. Well, it is a wretched system, a despicable slavery 
—this making one guinea do the fashionable work of 
three, or seem to do; for after all, it never gets beyond 
seeming. Like the foolish bird we hide our heads un- 
der the wing of our own vanity, and fancy the whole 
world is not seeing and laughing at us, beeause we have 
hood-winked ourselves.” 

I had probably pushed the conversation beyond the 
point of politeness ; for on this subject, and with so inte- 
resting a victim before me, I could have no reserve or 
patience. Sometimes my heart misgave me, and I was 
on the point of warning Maria against the absurdities 
she was about to commit, and the laughter she was to 
draw upon herself, by her “ three courses and a des- 
sert;” but stern friendship counselled that I should let 
her do her worst, and endure the penalty of shame and 
mortification at once and for ever. 

I undertook several little commissions for Maria, con- 





* Continued from Museum, p. 208, Febr.zary, 1835. 


nected with her féte, and promised to come myself very 
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early, to amuse Mr. Sam. Madox, a cockney bachelor of 
some sixty years; somewhat of a virtuoso, but more of 
a 4 finical and withal priggish, and known by 
the ladies of the many families with whom he was a din- 
ner visiter, as “ that plague old Madox, who always 
comes so early.” Not that he came a second before the 
appointed hour, but to that he appeared punctual as the 
hand of his watch. 

Idid not appear before my services were required. Great 
as are the mysterious powers of ubiquity possessed by a 
maid-of-all work, it is still just possible that the most tho- 
rough-bred of the corps cannot overtake every thing. When 
I arrived, all was, as is said, at sixes and sevens. The 
parlour fire was still unlit; the confusion in the kitchen 
might have been, as the charwoman who made it said, 
“ stirred with a stick.” Maria, in a morning gown and 
apron, not over clean of course, and her ebon tresses in 
papillotes, was hushing “ baby,” who squalled, as if on 
purpose, ten times louder than ever he had squalled be- 
fore,—and casting looks of distraction and despair on 
Biddy, the regular charwoman and brevet cook. To me 
the latter was the most amusing person of the group. 
Maria watched her as a clever sensible patient may an 
ignorant surgeon, certain that all was going wrong, that 
some dreadful mischief was impending, but overawed by 
the dignity of the profession, and afraid to interfere. Mrs. 
Roberts was conscious that, though perfectly able to judge 
of results, she still knew little or nothing of preliminary 
culinary processes; and was, in many cases, an entire 
stranger to the mode by which particular effects were to 
be produced. It was not difficult to perceive that Biddy, 
if she had ever p~peoe the requisite skill, had let her 
right hand forget its cunning. Like all other persons in 
office who do not know their own business, she required 
a deputy. 

“ Sorrow be on you, girl, won’t you give me the cullin- 
der ; and the turcen, as you see, between my own hands?” 
Mrs. Roberts flew with the desired utensil. “ Och, ex- 
cuse me—is it yourself, ma’am—where the diaoul has 
that creature Jane put the dish-cloth, which was in my 
own hands this minute? In troth, then, sir,” continued 
she, looking at me with one of her broadest grins, “ if 
you don’t lave that, we'll be thinking of pinning it to 
your tails. But just mention, my lady, now, what sawce 

ou would like for the roast bullock’s heart, that’s to re- 
ve the soused rabbits, and onion sawce.” 

“ Ob, not the rabbits,” cried Maria ; “ surely you know 
better—-you can’t forget it is the Hessian ragout, that the 
mock roast hare relieves” — 

“ Well, never mind—the one or the other it is, any 
way. Sure, I saw it oftener than there's teeth in my 
jaws, both ways; with the mess of the 92d it was always 
the t’other way ;—but your ladyship may take your own 
way for all that.” 

“ Think how time flies, my good woman,” cried the 
anxious hostess—“ almost four. Will you take another 
draught of beer?—and then the pheasant—not singed yet. 
Mrs. James Taylor has sent me such a beautiful phea- 
sant” —— 

“ We'll be none the worse of the liquor, any way, 
ma’am. And is not he an illigant love of a bird, 
now, Mr. Taylor,—many is the likes of him I seen in 
my own country-——only a thought larger—(Drinks)— 
That’s no bad beer. Cox's house is one of the best in 
Lunnon, both for measure and quality. But would you 
like his head twisted this way, ma'am, or that way, 
ma’am? He isa prince of a bird. He'll grace your 
table, ma’am !” 

“So I hope. It was so good of Mrs. Taylor to send 
me this game—I never would have gone to this bird's 
price. But dear me, cook, truss the head any way :— 


really, my good woman, this is no time for conversation, 
ly as you talk—any way with his head—you 
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“ I shud”—was pronounced with emphatic brevity; 
and the neck of the unhappy biped was twisted every way 
but that which fashion or custom prescribes and calls the 
way. Maria guessed as much ; and I admired the strong 
good sense and presence of mind which prevented 
her from fretting, or standing on trifles in such an 
emergency. She was like Napoleon giving his com- 
mands to the surgeon accoucheur of Marie Louise. 
“ Treat my golden pheasant as if it were but an ordinary 
barn-door fowl,” Mrs. Roberts's silence seemed to say. 
“ And never fear,” replied Biddy, “I'll have him in in 
pudding-time, I warrant me,—the pisant, and the sowles, 
ma’am, first—An’t that it ?” 

“ O dear, no, no,”—cried Maria, now thoroughly vex- 
ed. “ The pheasant—the game is for the third course.” 

“The third course !—Sure I have seen him in the 
first, when a dony bird like that, both in Mi Lady Cark’s, 
and Mr. Sergeant Saurin's too.” 

“ But in England—Oh Biddy !—Well, you Jane, you 
will surely remember when the pheasant is to be sent in. 
Here’s the bill uf fare.” 

Again perverse “ baby” squalled out, and drowned all 
our voices. 

“ Such a scene, Mr. 'Taylor—will you, pray, step into 
the parlour ?—Jane has lit the fire now again I hope. Oh 
baby, cruel baby! if you knew what your poor mother 
has to undergo to-day, you would surely be a better boy. 
Gracious ! that’s old Madox’s knock !” 

This luckily proved a false alarm; “ baby,” by good 
fortune, had now exhausted himself in squalling, and fell 
asleep. Maria had five minutes to dress, but how, she 
whispered, could she leave that fearful Biddy. 

“ Make yourself asy, ma’am: trust to myself, and 
mind you your good company. First, the sowles, and 
the Hissian ragout ;—but there’s no good any way of 
letting this drop of beer die a natural death in the mug. 
A merry meeting of friends to you, my lady! and trust 
your dinner to myself, and I'll do it handsome and gen- 
teel, as Mr. Taylor there will tell you.” 

The maid, by power of bellows, had by this time 
forced a tardy reluctant fire in the parlour, and sent 
clouds of ashes over all the neatly laid-out table, the la- 
bours of the indefatigable Maria. Willing to be usefnl, 
aware that the mode of a service may often double its 
value, and having no fitter means, I dusted all round and 
over with my veritably clean silk handkerchief—and sa- 
gaciously comprehending that a bundle of half, or one 
third burnt wax-lights, such as thrifty housewives buy 
cheap in London, were meant to be stuck in the candle- 
sticks, but forgotten by her of all-work, I also perform- 
ed this other duty. And now Madox fairly knocked, 
and Maria flew down, adorned, from her attic cham- 
ber. Miss Kelly never shifted her costume more ra- 
pidly. We were both in the passage on our way to the 
drawing-room; but the final orders were to be given to 
panting Jane, who was about half dressed. “ Now, for 
any sake, Jane, don’t forget what I have driven into you! 
Don’t affront me by your stupidity :—the thickened but- 
ter—and to have the coffee hot—and to heat the cream— 
and the drawing-room fire ; and oh, do try to keep ‘ baby’ 
quiet, if he awake ; and don’t let him pull his nice cap. 
But don't put it on till I ring for him—and above all, be 
sure you don’t let Biddy roar so loud, or touch more beer 
—you know what a beast she makes of herself—she will 
spoil the dinner, and break the things. O! that plague 
old Madox! How he knocks!” 

“ Yes mar’am—no mar’am,” followed at intervals from 
the bewildered maid of all-work, whose replies were me- 
chanically measured by time; certainly not dictated by 
sensce—for true it was, as Maria said, 

“ Now, Jane, you don’t know a word I have been say- 
ing to you. Oh me!” 

Maria had not composed her looks, or drawn on her 





w best about that.” 





gloves, when Madox was upon usin the blue drawing-room. 
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Whether the devil tempted him or not, I cannot tell, 
but he talked away at no allowance of the excellence of 
the London markets, always in this month of February. 
Fish so good—salmon, prime—game—wild ducks—teal. 
It was the very season for the London carnival. Mrs. 
Pantague sailed in imperially—spread abroad in satin, 
capped, and jewelled ; and after the ordinary compli- 
ments, the discourse flowed in the former channel. She 
had been ordering things that morning, though she rarely 
marketed herself. Mrs. Pantague was one of those 
many English people, who apply the possessive pronoun 
on all possible occasions. “ My fishmonger,” “ My con- 
fectioner.” One might have thought she held the whole 
of each poor man in sole property. My cook is nothing. 

“ My cook is so exquisite a judge, that I rarely look 
at any thing. I can so fully rely upon my butcher. How 
do you manage, my dear Mrs. Roberts ?” 

“ The London markets are splendidly filled at present, 
ma’am,” said Plague Madox to the great lady. “ Few 
London sights equal to them after all, ma’am.” 

“ And so they are, Mr. Madox,—Paris, Brussels. I 
don’t say much about Vienna, though my friend, Lady 
Danvers, who lived long there, when his lordship was 
connected with the embassy, has often to!d me that Vi- 
enna is in bonne chere a superb city; but after all, Mr. 
Madox, as you say, commend me to London markets. 
Cookery may be better understood in Paris. You have 
been in Paris, I conclude, Mr. Madox,—often ?”—Madox 
bowed. “ But for provisions; the sterling English staple, 
as Sir John says, London may challenge the world,— 
fish, flesh, or fow!.” 

“ Right, madam, and so it may. Old English roast 
beef, the growth of every county. Banstead mutton, 
Essex veal, Dorking fowls, Norfolk turkeys, Lincolnshire 
geese. Hey, Mr. Roberts, got before you.” Maria bit 
her lips ever the alimentary catalogue of February, while 
Roberts saluted the company. 

I cannot go into the mortifying details of this three 
courses, and a dessert. The bawling, and mishaps of 
Biddy, the blunders of distracted Jane, the agony of poor 
Mrs. Roberts, and the distant squalling of “ baby.” Even 
I could not have anticipated a chain of such mortifying 
accidents, though they were all quite natural. 

The awkwardness of the guests who possessed polite- 
ness and delicacy, and the ill-suppressed grumbling of 
the ruder natures, disappointed in that great affair, a din- 
ner, was nothing to the airs of insolent disgust, with 
which Mrs. Pantague pushed away plate after plate— 
touched, yet untouched. I must acknowledge that the 
soles were not of the freshest, though they might be cor- 
respondingly cheap, nor were they the best cooked. Mrs. 
Pantague, in pure malice, I am certain, required to have 
the dish named Hessian ragout, analysed by Madox. 

“ Bullocks’ cheek stew ! that is a ragout I am not ac- 
quainted with:—not any, thank you: indeed I have 
dined.” The great lady leant back in her chair with a 
look of haughty yet piteous resignation to her fate. 

“ There’s a pheasant coming,” faltered peor Mrs. Ro- 
berts. It was in her dinner like the single great lord 
among a vain man’s acquaintance. 

“TI will trouble you, Mrs. Roberts,” said my hearty 
brother James. “I did not know the dish under its fine 
name. You remember, Dick, how we used to lay our 
ears in this stew at Nurse Wilks’s on Sundays. Never 
was turtle su glorious.” 

This was scarcely a rally for Maria. At another time 
it would have been mortification. Plague Madox now 
ventured upon “ Just one-half spoonful of the ragout— 
thick ;” and after cautiously reconnoitring the table, had 
the dose repeated. ‘This looked better ; and 


By and by, the second course 
Came lagging like a distanced horse. 


even among gourmands: but then it must be roaséed, 
sanguinary as English eaters are. The condition was, 
therefore, a capital disappointment to more than one gen- 
tleman, and worse to Mrs. Roberts, compelled to say, 
“take this away,” though it had been her main reliance; 
a dish that both Mr. James ‘Taylor and Mr. Madox par- 
ticularly admired—and rarely saw. A young |puppy, 
one of Mr. Roberts’s friends, who had got, by chance or 
accident, a copy of verses into a magazine, and set up 
literary pretensions accordingly, regaled us at our side of 
the table with the story of “ De Coucy’s Heart,” and the 
“ Basil Pot,” till the ladies began to look pale and sick. 
Across the table there was a dialogue on cannibalism 
and the New Zealanders, which, so far as it was heard, 
did not mend our health nor quicken our appetites ; but 
all this was nothing to the tremendous crash which came 
at once above, below, and around us!—and the exclama- 
tiun, 

“Och diaoul! come quick jewel, Mr. Richard. Did 
not the kitchen chimney go on fire—we are all in a 
blaze.” And Biddy, like ten furies, was in the midst of 


us. 

The ladies huddled together and screamed, and would 
have run into the street—if not prevented by main force, 
backed by my speedy assurance that this was a false 
alarm—merely a blaze of overturned grease as their 
noses might inform them. Maria, forgetting every 
thing but a mother’s feelings, flew to find her child, who 
appeared among us after all in his night-cap, but yet 
helped wonderfully to restore tranquillity, as all the 
women were bound in turns to seize and praise him. 
Things looked better again. The sweets previously pre- 
pared by poor Maria, with great pains and care, and want 
of sleep, and a wonderful effort for a first, got the length 
of being “ damned with faint praise” by the lady-judges, 
though Mrs. Pantague did recommend Mrs. Roberts to 
try “ My confectioner only for once. He was, to be 
sure, an unconscionable wretch in his prices—but exqui- 
site in taste. His Vanilla Cream was allowed to be un. 
equalled in London. It was sent to the Pavilion, and to 
House, when nothing else of his was taken. It 
was indeed a great favour to procure it.” What was the 
final catastrophe of the pheasant I cannot to this day tell, 
but he never appeared ; and Plague Madox indemnified 
himself with blue cheese and some tolerable bottled por- 
ter. The port—it was called clarety-port—something 
that was to unite cheaply the body of Portugal with the 
spirit of France, he had sipped—eyed between him and 
the candle—and pulled in another decanter. I suppose 
the sherry, or rather Cape Madeira, he hit upon, was a 
leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. He actually 
made faces. 

“Who is your wine-merchant, Roberts,” cried loud 
Mr. Pantague, the stock broker, from where he sat, by 
the elbow of the miserable hostess, who hae now lost all 
sclf-possession and almost temper, and who afterwards 
told me that it was with great difficulty she kept from 
crying. Pantague was also smacking critically, and 
holding his glass between him and the candle. Roberts 
looked as simple as his wife and more vexed. Either no 
enrrent name of value in the wine-trade occurred to him, 
or he might not like to lie. He had, after a moment's 
pause, the forethought, the true John Bull spirit and 
manliness to say, «Phe very little wine I use, Mr. Pan- 
tague, I buy where I find it best and mg a 

“O, right—quite right,” cried Mr. Pantague, and 
tossed off his glass. This was the most hopeful feature 
of the night. Could I have caught the eyes of the 
speaker mine would have thanked him. 

“Very fair port, this,” said Mr. James Taylor, the 
rich thriving solicitor. Madox drew his red wine 





glass to him again, and filled it once more. “ New; but 
very good : what say you, Dick ?—My brother is one of 





Bullocks’ beart stuffed and roasted has its admirers 


the best judges of wines now in London. You need not 
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gainsay it now, Dick: your Italian residence, and early | 
pursuits, have made you so; but I believe you refer it to | 
your unsophisticated palate.” 

1 rose 100 per cent. with the company in one second; | 
and resolved to improve my sudden accession of vinous 
fame to the benefit of Maria Roberts. 

“There ought to be wine in this house; ladies’ wine, 
at least,” I said, nodding, knowingly, to Mrs. Roberts, 
“if the lady of it would only appoint me her butler for 
the night.” 

“With the utmost pleasure, Mr. Taylor; but you | 
know” 

“ What, I know—give me your key.” Maria stared 
at me. There was method in my madness. I returned 
in five minutes, or rather more, and solemnly placed a 
couple of pint bottles upon the table. Jane furnished me 
with fresh glasses. 

“I am not going to accuse our hostess of not bestow- 
ing the very best wine she has upon her friends; but I 
am afraid | must accuse her of not having taste enough 
in wine to know the value of her own treasures.” 

“ Nay, if I had thought that half as admired as ——” 

“Give me leave, ma’am. We need not mystify the 
matter. This is two of six bottles—but we must not rob 
Mrs. Roberts of more than one—this little cobwebed fel- 
low—that came as a present from the Bishop of ’s 
cellars; sent by his lady to her god-daughter, our amiable 
hostess, before her late confinement. The late brother 
of the bishop was for some time governor at the Cape. 
Give me your opinion, ladies, of this coddling wine, that 
you send in nts to favourites.” I had said enough 
for a lady of such quick tact as Mrs. Pantague. 

“ Delicious Constantia !” was her affectedly rapturous 
exclamation. “’Tis not every where one meets with the 
like of this. And the bishop’s lady, whom I have seen 
at Brighton, is your godmother, Mrs. Roberts ?” 

“I low that honour.” 

“ Exquisite wine! The veritable nectar of the gods, 
Mr. Richard, must be Constantia. Nay, nay ; this must 
be kept for a bonne bouche—husbanded—a fourth of a 
glass if you please.” I had no wish to hazard a second 
trial, having come off so well upon the first. 

“The bouquet—the delicious fragrance of this wine, 
is its charm to me,” said our young poet. “You must 
be sensible of it, Mr. ‘Taylor.” 

“T'll be hanged if I smell any thing save the burning 
grease the cook had nearly set the chimney on fire with,” 
replied my brother. “She seems, by the way, on very 
happy terms of familiarity with you, Dick ; and quite a 
character in your way. I believe you know all the Irish 

women in London.” 

All the ladies tasted the “ delicious Constantia,” while 
Maria, trying to look frowningly, really looked half 

ic, half a d, at my impudent fraud. Several of 
the fair judges pronounced it very fine. My sister, Anne, 
said it was very sweet and nice indeed—but of wine she 
was no judge; and Miss Claves, a very lively young lady, 
vowed it was so like milk punch, which was quite a 
charming thing, that she could not tell the difference for 
her life. 

“ O, the green taste of raw girls, Mr. Richard !” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pantague. “ How many good things in life 
are thrown away upon them! Your niece, Charlotte, 
has really then positively refused the old banker—her 
ultimatam given in? But will Mrs. Roberts never 
move, think you? Really, to be frank, I long for a cup 
of even cold wish-washy coffee after this (a shrug) ab- 
surd visceral repast. I wish some friend would give the 
poor young woman a hint: could not you, Mr. Richard ?” 
She looked at her watch. 

I vowed in my indignant heart that Maria should, in 
hearing every word of this, reap the bitter fruit of her 
own vain toils. But I did not need to be so severe in 
my lesson. 
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Before the poet and myself reached the drawing-room, 
half the ladies had disappeared. From below, Plague 
Madox, my brother, and all the old stagers, went off 
without looking near us. The clarety-port could not 
have been very good, after all, I suspect. Madox swore 
that either the wine or the fare had deranged him sadly ; 
for three days bafiled all peptic precepts—lost him two 
good dinner parties—and raised doubts whether he would 
ever accept an invitation from Roberts, or any man who 
kept no regular cook, in his life again, where every 
thing was, he said,“ More provoking and worse than an- 
other. Pity the poor fellow with such a wife !” 

In the mean time I have forgotten to tell, that when 
very late, George Roberts, and a tew young men, who, in 
spite of every disaster, stood by him and the bottle, stag- 
~ up stairs. I was now alone in the drawing-room. 

he young ladies, after yawning, hour after hour, in the 
vain hope of relief from below ; after examining and re- 
examining Maria’s store of nick-nacks, and hopelessly 
endeavouring to extract music and young gentlemen 
from the broken-stringed cabinet piano-forte, had all 
taken wing while Maria was gone to put “ baby” to sleep. 

Roberts was half tipsy, half chagrined, and I perceived 
in a fair way of getting into very bad temper. This was 
his day of festival, the christening /éte of his first-born, 
and there was no joy, no sociality, no pleasure, no amuse- 
ment. He had promised his youug friends, his wife’s 
music, female society, a dance—and there remained for 
them an empty disordered room, where “ Queer Mr. 
Richard Taylor” kept watch over two blinking wax-can- 
dle ends and a few smouldering cinders. 

“Where are all the ladies—where is Maria?” was 
said hurriedly. “Where is Mrs. Roberts?” in a more 
imperative, and husband-like tone. Echo might answer 
where, if she chose, but I was dumb. Roberts jerked the 
blue bell-rope, and down it came, and up came panting 
Jane. 

“ Where is your mistress ?” 

“ Putting * baby’ to sleep, sir.” 

It would be treason against nature to suppose that 
Roberts could really have said “ Deuce take * baby ; ” 
but Jane, who looked perfectly aghast, and, indeed, in 
utter horror, certainly believed those shocking, unnatural 
words, were spoken ; and had they even been, they would 
have meant nothing serious—a proof that a man must 
not always be judged by his rash expressions. 

“ By Jove!” was the next exclamation, “ if we cannot 
have amusement above stairs, we shall have jollity below. 
Here you, Biddy, or whatever they call you” 

“ Biddy Duigenan, an’ plase your honour—so christ- 
ened by Father ing 

“Get us a dry devil, or a broiled bone, or something 
peppery and famous.” 

“Och, then! devil a bone with a thread on it, within 
the dour of ye. The mistress chooses her mate without 
bones. She’s a mighty frugal, managing young cratur.” 

This conversation passed, aloud, between the door of 
the drawing-room and the bottom of the stairs. The 
young men roared in full chorus; and Mr. Sullivan the 
Templar instantly challenged a countrywomen in Biddy, 
who was heard laughing jollily below, crying to Jane 
“ Faix, but it does myself good to see the gentlemen 
getting hearty and merry «t last. One might thought 
their feast a Keanin,—no loock till the bits of misses, the 
craturs, go off.” 

“ By the powers! if we can’t get meat we shall have 
drink, boys,” cried Mr. George Roberts again in a most 
uproarious and savage humour, something affected too 
by the satirical commentary made by one of his friends 
on “a lady choosing her mate without bones,” which as 
a husband of some eighteen months, and consequently 
still very touchy on the score of hen-pecking, he fancied 
it mightily concerned his honour and masterhood to re- 
sent. 
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“ Ay, bones and blond, and spirit too, by Jove, Maria! 
Mrs. Roberts! Madam, I say, come down stairs! You 
shall see, gentlemen, who is master in this house—if all 
the wives in Christendom”—But it is idle to repeat the 
ravings of an intoxicated man. I knew Maria would 
have the delicacy and sense not to come down stairs ; and 
Sullivan, by far the soberest of the party, having brought 
our host to order, and promised me to take care of the 
party, I stole away. Jane, as I afterwards learned, a 
simple country girl, immediately became so frightened, 
that she crept up to her mistress, reporting “that the 
gentlemen were tipsy and riotous, and that one of them 
had pulled her on the stairs. Master was tramping up 
and down rummaging all the cupboards for spirits ; and 
Biddy was worse than all the rest.” Maria, a stranger 
to every species of excess, a girl transferred from school 
to her own house, became more nervous than Jane; and 
as the noise of song and revelry, 


Of tipsy dance and jollity, 


rose louder and louder from the polluted blue-room, con- 
stituted into a kind of Free-and-Easy club, the women 
bolted themselves in. Jane, after her hard day’s work, 
soon fell asleep sitting on the floor; and it was not till 
the watchmen, attracted by the riot within, had rung re- 
peatedly, and that the young men sallied out “ to thrash 
the Charleys,” when a general melee ensued, that she 
was awoke by the shaking and suppressed cries of her 
mistress, as the whole purty below, Biddy inclusive, 
were carried off by the guardians of the night, und safely 
lodged! How Maria got through the dreadful night 1 
cannot tell; but I lost no time, afler receiving her early 
message, in repairing to the office. Mr. Roberts and his 
friends were already liberated without examination, and 
had slunk away, bribing Biddy to silence with sundry 
shillings and half-crowns. 

Roberts looked foolish enough when I found him at 
home, sitting amid the debris of the blue-room, writing 
a note of apology to Joseph Greene for the nocturnal dis- 
turbance ; but he still seemed to believe that the whole 
scene arose from Maria’s absurd management, and the 
air of pretension and shabby gentility of her entertain- 
ment, which had made them both ridiculous; the dis- 
comfort of every thing ; and, above all, “ the impudence 
of that Irish hag, and the insolence of that Mrs. Pan- 
tague.” He did, however, condescend to apologise to 
his wife for the outrage of which he had subsequently 
been guilty; and his boon compeers of the night, one 
and all afterwards declared, that they never durst look 
Mrs. Roberts in the face again. 

This was not the end of the affair. Roberts was for- 
given by his wife, who, in her ignorance of life, fancied 
his conduct far more grievous and degrading than he 
was disposed to feel it. But there was another reckon- 
ing to adjust. By some means my brother got intelli- 
gence of the manner in which Roberts's fete had ended. 
“A married man,—in his own house,—it is too bad. I 
fear this is not the first of it,” James said to me. “ For 
some weeks, Richard, I have wished to consult you 
about this. Do you know Roberts is short of his cash?” 

Awful charge against a confidential clerk! I guessed 
how much it imported. 

“ To what extent ?” 

“ No great extent ; but the thing is so wrong, so unbu- 
siness-like.” This is another most significant phrase. 
“ About 601. or 70l.—and perhaps he may have some 
claim against me; but I don’t like the look of it. Such 
arrears are so unbusiness-like. I fear he is extravagant 
—getting dissipated” 
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“Only foolish—or something of that sort,” was my 
careless reply ;—“ but he will mend, I dare say. What 
meanwhile have you done ?” 

“Ordered him to balance his cash, and pay up by 
Friday at farthest.” 





“ Quite right,” 

I instantly took my way to the Row. Maria was in 
the blue drawing-room ; now in its gilding and draperies 
of all hues soiled and tawdry,—the ornaments smoked 
and tarnished ; the chairs and tables crazy or fractured, 
and the purple and gold purse faded from its original 
splendour, as I remarked on seeing it on the table. 

“ Alas, it has acquired a worse fault,” Maria said, 
while she shook it to display its emptiness, smiling and 
sighing. 

A sieve-like quality—the faculty of running out 
faster than Roberts pours in” 

“ Something very like that, I confess.” 

“ Do you pardon my frankness, Mrs. Roberts, and give 
me leave to be sincere with you ?” 

“I do, I do, and thank you most sincerely.—With our 
limited income”. (hesitation.) 

“ All your stitching and pulling cannot keep fortune 
in at heels, and make both ends meet.” 

“ You have guessed it, Mr. Richard.—Were it not for 
my poor child,—and poor Roberts too,—I would certain- 
ly endeavour to procure a situation as a governess,—and 
Roberts, he might go into lodgings again ; since it seems 
I cannot, with ali my skill and economy, manage that 
we should live on our income,—and it is worse than all 
that with us! Oh, I assure you it has almost broken m 
heart !—Mr. Roberts is short of Mr. Taylor's cash. It 
is shocking !—his integrity may be doubted ; and he was 
in fearful temper this morning. I dread bis | 
back.” Maria could no longer restrain her tears. 
was gratified by her confidence in me, pleased that 
Roberts had at once told her the circumstance so im- 
portant to them both; but she had another motive for 
confiding in me. “I have a great favour to ~ ou; 
I have a few trinkets,” she said; “ presents and gifts of 
one kind or another. It would be such a kindness in 
you to dispose of them for me, that I may help Roberts 
so far. ‘There is the piano too, and other useless things” 
—she looked round the room—* they would not bring 
much, but every thing helps.” 

I knew, for I had seen it, that Maria had at least the 
full value for her suit of pearls and other ornaments ; 
but principle and generous affection were far more pow- 
erful than vanity. Roberts had peremptorily refused to 
dispose of her trinkets; he was even affronted by the 
proposal, and she depended on me, and urged me; and 
with the case in my pocket I left her, and encountered 
her husband at the corner of the street. 

“You have been calling for your favourite, Mrs. 
Greene,” said Roberts. 

“ No; I have spent the last hour with my more inter. 
esting favourite, Mrs. Roberts.” 

Mr. Roberts looked confused and uneasy. He re- 
membered in what humour he had left his wife in the 
morning. “ Then, sir, you have spent your time with a 
very silly, incorrigible woman ; but this, I suppose, is no 
news to you; you see how all reason and advice are 
thrown away upon her.” 

These were high airs, indeed, for Mr. George ee 
himself! he who deserved at least a full half share of the 
common blame. 

“ Pardon me if I see no such thing ; but quite the re- 








clever young woman,—generous, 
nr wh most anxious to do her duty so far as she 
understands it. All she requires is, forbearance, kind- 
ness, and tle guidance, till her rapidly increasing 
knowledge is matured into experience.” 

The honeymoon was long past, and Roberts, as I have 
said, in the L.~ when ——— are the a 
susceptible of jealousy ir many privileges 
powers ; yet was Roberts much better pleased with my 
opinion of his wife, than if it had coincided with his 





own. I took his arm and we walked back towards his 
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house. One of the peculiar blessings of an old bachelor 
and slender annuitant like myself, is the power of say- 
ing, when the salvation of a friend demands frankness, 
things that it would frighten a sensible man with a wife 
and six small children even to dream of. Some of these 
startling thi I now whispered in the ear of George 
Roberts and his wife. They were young, healthy, virtu- 
ous, sincerely attached to each other, better endowed 
with world’s goods than on the average are four-fifths of 
their fellow-citizens—why should they not be happy? 
“ How great a blessing were it,” said George sensibly, 
“ if young women were trained to the utilities, and com- 
forts, and solidities like Rachel Greene, and less to the 
refinements of life like Maria.” 

Now though Maria was more my favourite at present 
from compassionate interest, and though custom had 
stamped many of her little pretty ways and affectations 
with the name of refinement, was she in reality more 
truly refined, farther removed from the vulgarities and 
assumptions of affectation, than Rachel Greene, the 
amiable quakeress, with whom she was contrasted ? 

“If Maria had been taught a little plain house-keep-. 
ing, instead of so much music,” continued sensible 
George, “how much better for us all now.” 

Yet Maria had not been taught so very much music. 
She had not, at least, acquired more than any girl might 
easily learn between seven and seventeen, and practice 
while it was desirable, without interfering, in the least, 
with her domestic duties, where music is kept as an 
elegant recreation, not held as a means of coquetry and 
7. 

“If we could be carded through each other,” said 
Maria, half laughing. 

“ Ay, Rachel’s substance, with Maria’s gloss and co- 
lour, would be a first-rate fabzic. I think I see it in my 
fancy-loom. I shall never despair of woman in the 
general, nor Maria in particular.” 

I took my leave, inviting myself back to tea, at which 
time, in a regular family-council, I deposited the price of 
Maria’s pearls in her husband’s hands. He was half of- 
fended, half vexed. I have ever noted that men have 
much less true magnanimity and simple tness, on 
such occasions, than women. He was at first ashamed 
and angry at being obliged to his own wife ; but better 
feelings prevailed. We had a long frank, and therefore 
a most satisfactory explanation. The limited income 
was the first head of discourse. I heard George expa- 
tiate on that with some impatience. “ Your income is, 
at least, more, by three times, than the richest rector in 
England affords to his drudge curate,—twice or near 
three times more than the income of two thirds of our 
half-pay officers, with considerable perqnisites in addi- 
tion.” 

“ These have undone me,” said Roberts. “ 'Tiustin 
to these, I forbore to be so implicit with my wife as 
ought to have been. I trusted to contingencies. I did 
not choose to seem churlish and sordid, y perpetual in- 
terference with her arrangements, for I read all her 
anxiety to do right.” 

“Fluctuating income and sanguine calculation have 
ruined thousands,” was my sensible, though rather com- 
monplace rejoinder. 

George Roberts needed not my direction, now that his 

sense was roused. His wife’s generous sacrifice, 

r so he was to call it, though neither Maria nor 
myself would allow the phrase, and the sale of nearly all 
the moveables of the blue room, enabled him next day to 
clear scores with my kind brother, Mr. James Taylor, who 
now said there was no such pressing haste, as Mr. 


Roberts, with his first year’s outlay, might need a little 
indulgence. 

On the same day Maria could say she at last had a 
house of her own to live in, almost as comfortable as 
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Jane and she had indeed worked hard to have all right 
before Roberts came home, to dine in cumfort; bringing 
myself along with him, after the completion of our blue 

le, to share the very small but sufficient juicy stew of 
meat with vegetables and apple-pasty, which formed the 
repast. After dinner, while she filled my tall Teniers- 
looking glass with amber-coloured creaming Scotch ale, 
Maria said, with a more elevated spirit than I had ever 
seen her assume,—with an air of noble simplicity. 
“ Drink to the happy woman, my excellent friend, whose 
husband owes no man a shilling—and to her who re- 
solves that, so far as depends upon her economy and 
management, he never shall.” 

I never accepted pledge with more sincere pleasure in 
all my life. 

“ But what will Mrs. Pantague say?” said Roberts, 
laughing. 

“ Exquisite Constantia!” mimicked Maria, archly, as 
she sipped the cream off her ale ; and the merriest young 
natural laugh rung out thatI had ever heard her indulge. 
My fears for the peace of the Roberts family—for their 
prosperity and happiness, were laid for ever. The spell 
of fashion was broken—tke demon, Mrs. Pantague, ex- 
orcised; and Maria was one more proof that a well 
principled character, an intelligent and active mind, 
when its energy is roused, will be found in every cir- 
cumstance equal to the common duties of life. She be- 
came an excellent housewife. 

There were few of the many houses at which “ I dropt 
in” where the fireside now looked so snug and sunny as 
that of Mrs. Roberts. Even “ Bany,” my old antipathy, 
now well managed and healthy, had grown a fat, good- 
humoured, smiling, conversable fellow. Maria once 
again ventured to take in the newspapers at the usual 
expense, and never grudged to pay for as much reading 
as Roberts or myself chose to give her at what she called 
the mother’s hours of work ; from seven to ten in the 
evening. 

Towards the end of the year I was again consulted by 
my sagacious brother, James. 

“What do you think, Dick? that old fox, Martin of 
Chancery Lane, is trying to steal George Roberts from 
me—the man who knows all my affairs better than my- 
self—the boy I brought up, whom I trust as my right 
hand. Don’t you think, Dick, I might do worse, now 
that I am growing lazy, and fond of the farm, than give 
so steady a fellow as Roberts some sort of share?” 

“ There was an obstacle about his arrears,” was my 
sly reply, “was there not? He either overdrew, or was 
behind in his cash.” 

Mr. James Taylor could remember nothing of it ; and 
there was no affectation, much less insincerity, in his 
oblivion on those points,—which inclines me to think 
that when statesmen sometimes totally forget their early 
professions, they may not be so hypocritical as people 
imagine. f 

“Ts there any thing you think Mrs. Roberts would 
like at this Christmas season? You are a great friend 
of hers, I find, and she has considerable influence with 
Roberts.” 

“ My brother wished to show you some substantial 
mark of his good-will,” said I to Maria, when two hours 
afterwards I went to her house. “I have counseled him 
to assist Roberts in purchasing the lease of the house 
next your friend Rachel Greene’s new abode. He lms 
money to lend at a very low rate of interest ; and as you 
often truly tell me, rent is such an eat-em, (item,) as the 
Scotch say, in a fixed income. On your own personal 
account, instead of gaud or toy, I accepted only of 
this.” 

I called in the boy who bore the guitar I had chosen 
and purchased for her as my brother’s gift. Maria was 





Rachel Greene's. 





not too proud to feel warmly, to seem highly gratified ; 
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and in six weeks afterwards I partook of her Tmrp 
Curistmas Dinner, in her new house. 

“I am afraid to venture,” said she beforehand, “ strong 
is the recollection of all my mortifications, and disgraces, 
and miserable fuilure of last year ; but with the treasure 
you have given mé in poor Sally Owen, who is the most 
neat, industrious, and excellent scrvant-of-all-work I have 
ever secn, I think I must venture, since Roberts insists 
we can now, by better economy and sense, afford to see 
our real friends, and a pleasant acquaintance too. But I 
grieve to tease Sally with a party, who still pines so 


about her little girl, and that scamp of a husband of 


hers.” 

“ The sooner she is roused from these recollections the 
better.” 

I could think with no patience of Mr. Hardy, the 
marvellous boot-maker, who, because he could earn very 
great wages, contented himself with half; wasted that 
pittance in riot; starved, beat, broke the heart of his 
uncomplaining wife; whom I could sometimes have 
beaten also in anger of her foolish forbearance, and 
really tender but senseless attachment to this worthless 
fellow, who had, I was assured by her, “so good and 
kind a heart when he kept sober.” 

I cannot comprehend the infatuation of women. After 
the boot-maker had behaved as ill as mechanic or man 
could do, squandered all their little furniture, and the 
fruits of Sally's early savings, he ran off in a drunken 
frolic to Liverpool. She was compelled, to avoid starva- 
tion, to take service, and let her child go to the work- 
house, I thought myself fortunate for both their sakes, 
in recommending her to Mrs. Roberts. For ten months 
the boot-maker was not once heard of, and Sally looked 
a forlorn Penelope. He had gone to Dublin, and thence 
to Belfast, where we first heard of him in the hospital ill 
of typhus. He should have had my leave to take time 
to recover. But what an unnatural monster did my fair 
friends, Mrs. Roberts, Rachel Greene, and Nurse Wilks 
imagine me, when I suggested the propriety of letting 
Mr. Hardy quietly lay his restless bones in Ireland, with- 
out disturbing his wife. 

Blessings upon their kind, simple hearts! 


“ He spoke to them who never had a husband !” 


Would I keep Sally from her duty! 

Poor men’s wives have often very hard conjugal duties 
compared with those of the ladies of the rich. Sally tied 
up her few remaining clothes, with my recommendatory 
letter to Mrs. Lyndsay Boyle, in a bundle, kissed her 
child, and trudged away to walk a couple of stages ere 
she took the top of the Liverpool coach, on her way to 
her sick husband. It was six weeks before she returned 
to us, thin as a greyhound, much dejected, and looking 
twenty years older ; but all the women concerned assured 
me Sally had done her duty ; for the extraordinary boot- 
maker said on his death-bed that he sincerely repented 
of his unkindness; and he sent his blessing to his child, 
whom he solemnly charged Sally to bring up in the fear 
of God. 

Excellent consistent man! for his sake Sally resolved 
she never would make a second choice. With her wages, 
and a little help, she could now take her child from the 
work-house, and send it to the country to nurse ; and as 
soon as it was five years old, Mrs. Roberts determined to 
fetch the little girl home to be first a comfort, and then a 
h@p to its subdued mother. This prospect gave a zeal and 
warmth to poor Sally's services which no other motive 
could have furnished. She was permitted to go to see 
her child on a Sunday. Poor Sally Owen could not now 
have been known for the blithe, light-hearted, ruddy 
Welsh girl, who wont to sing like a bird all day at her 
work. She had plenty of work still; but her Mistress 
was kind and sisterly, and her little girl Sally had some- 


thing dearly to love: so that upon the whole, I believe, 





the widow of the accomplished boot-maker,—who starved 
his family, and killed himself because he could make 
double wages when he chose to keep sober, (I do confess 
a spite at the man,) was upon the whole in fully as felici- 
tous circumstances as ever his wife had been ;—though I 
durst not say so. 

From Mrs. Roberts’ Twinn Curisrmas Dinner, I 
walked home part of the way with my brother, Mr. 
Sullivan, and Plague Madox, whom I saw to the Hay- 
market near where he lodged. 

“Very pleasant party,” said the old buck, for the third 
time, as we stood to take leave. “ Remarkably well- 
dressed, well-served dinner ; so good, and enough only— 
no John Bull load. She is an excellent valuable creature 
that Sally Owen. 1 suppose the mutton was Welsh. 
Really Roberts’s wife looks a hundred per cent. better 
since she plumped out a little, and dressed in that neat 
plain way. Last year—I have not seen her since—she 
looked so fretful, tawdry, and haggard, that upon my 
honour I was concerned for Roberts. I don’t think I 
would have visited them again, if Mrs. James had not 
hinted at decided improvement. I am to dine at your 
brother’s charming house to-morrow. Every thing 
delightful there, though I don’t think the young ladies 
are better guitarists than Mrs. Roberts.” 

“ The difference being that Mrs. Roberts is a tolerable 
performer on that charming unpretending instrument, 
which links the romance of sunny lands to a quiet 
English fireside, while my nieces” 

“Charming girls!” But the wind set in most cuttingly. 
“ Eliza reminds me most of Abingdon of any lady I 
know.” ‘This was unintelligibly breathed through ten 
folds of a Barcelona handkerchief, and Madox went off, 
hating the east wind as much as he loved a pleasant 
dinner party, with all its accompaniments—guitar music 
included. 

I could not forbear calling to congratulate Mrs. 
Roberts next day. “ Always at home to you, sir,” said 
smiling Sally Owen to me, “though mistress has been 
so busy putting things to rights.” 

“Quite done now though,” cried Maria, opening the 
parlour door; “ I know your knock so well.” 

It is pleasant to have friends, particularly female friends, 
that knows one’s knock. I like to hear it. 

“Your triumph is complete, Mrs. Roberts!” I said. 
“ Plague Madox has pronounced you perfect! but you 
need never hope for the Pantague suffrage.” 

Maria was still laughing heartily, when Sally brought 
in a packet. I knew its contents before it was opened, 
for I had seen Madox purchase that morning, at an 
auction, a whole lot of cheap guitar music. No man in 
London could exchange this sort of notes for solid din- 
ners more knowingly than my old acquaintance. I had 
foreseen that Mrs. Roberts, now fairly ranked among the 
comfortable dinner-giving women, was to have her share 
of the purchase. 

“Confirmation strong !” cried Maria, laaghingly hold- 
ing out to me the printed sheet of music, inscribed in his 
best hand “With Mr. Madox’s compliments to Mrs. 
George Roberts.” “ But in spite of this pee note, and 
Zoras earrings to boot,” said Maria, “a rming bribe, 
no doubt, I do think a young couple like Roberts and 
myself, beginning life, may find, if we beat up diligently 
the highways and hedges, more suitable or desirable 
family guests than the Plague Madoxes of society. I 
have imbibed your own notions and Rachel Greene’s of 
that in which true hospitality consists. They exclude 
the regular diners-out.” 

I must some day write the biography of my friend, 
Plague Madox; who had dined out for nearly thirty 
years upon the reputation of a furce, damned forty years 
ago, and three anecdotes of Sheridan ; and this, though 
nod ladies where he visited hated him with one ac- 
cord. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Canto Third, 


Days, weeks, and months, flew on apace 

Ere I could leave that fatal place, 

While dearer every day it grew 

By fond and thrilling interview ; 

Till, quite o’erpowered with delight 

At beauty so intensely bright, 

And gentleness so kind and sweet, 

I laid my being at her feet— 

Beseeching her the boon to lift; 

For without her it was no gift. 

At this, no frown her face o’erspread ; 

Although the pale rose and the red 

Strove each the other to outvie 

In beauty’s glow alternately. 

Though on my couch I still reclined, 

All was adjusted to my miud; 

She owned not love, nor yet offence, 

Nor even a formal preference ; 

But gave her hand without dismay, 

And turned her lovely face away. 
With gratitude quite overpress’d, 

I held that hand unto my breast, 

And kiss’d the pledge so fair and soft— 

I may not, cannot tell how oft. 

From that time forth I looked upon 

That peerless maiden as my own; 

And wondering how the thing might be, 

I oft shed tears of ecstacy, 

That thus of beauty feminine 

The flower of all the world was mine! 

And oft I bless’d with fervent mind 

The Father of the human kind, 

For having made one form and face 

So far surpassing all our race, 

Yet that fair form so far outdone 

By the sweet soul that them did won— 

The brightest gem below the sun ; 

And gave that wonder of the earth 

To one so far below: her worth. 

Although my passion was sincere, 
It was too much for man to bear ; 
Love, admiration, and esteem, 
Struggled for mastery. And to dream 
Of living in that fervid frame, 

In outrage would have been the same 
As a resolve to live in flame. 

Back to my father’s home I sped— 
Kept to my chamber and my bed— 
Made songs of love and sonnets high, 
Enough to make a Christian cry : 

And then I dreamed such living dreams 
Of roseate bowers and silver streams— 
They were so luscious, that I vow 
I’m quite ashamed to tell them now. 
I wandered dell and lonely lea, 
And my dear maiden still with me ; 
I saw her looks of sunny joy, 
So careless, dignified, and coy. 
And then, whene’er my suit I made, 
She fled away through grove and glade ; 
While, tangled by the mistletoe, 
The broken briar, and sulky sloe, 
Powerless I sunk upon the plain, 
And tried to rise and run — 

in we sat in bower of bliss, 
In perfect love and happiness ; 
My trembling arm by hers embraced, 
Or twined around her slender waist ; 
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Her cheek, as on a former day, 
Still touching mine as if in play ; 
And her swect breath, with sob and vow, 
Playing around my burning brow ; 
While her light locks would heave as boon 
As amber cloud above the moon. 
Then would I wake in feverish pain, 
And try to sleep and dream again. 
The truth I well may blush to tell— 
No living man e’er loved so well ; 
Or, if he better loved than I, 
To hold his life I him defy. 
My love was such, I could not rest, 
In her dear presence, nor exist; 
And, banish’d from her lovely eye, 
I neither could exist nor die. 
So, hasting back from whence I came, 
Once more I breathed my fervent flame, 
And prayed of her to save my life, 
And instantly become my wile ; 
While I had neither rent nor field, 
Nor home her lovely head to shield. 
Well I remember, as I may, 
The fears and trials of that day ; 
My importunities and tears, 
And all her scornful jibes and jeers. 
I went so far as to declare— 
Nay, with an awful oath to swear— 
That if she would not yield consent, 
Most dreadful would be the event! 
Denial would, in frenzy fell, 
Consign ine straight to death and hell! 
Heaven grant me pardon as a mecd, 
For this was terrible indeed ! 
Alas, that day be ever mourned ! 
I found the tide egainst me tarned— 
Turned with a current chill and strong, 
And my poor bark the shoals among, 
Without one spirit-cheering ray, 
Or star to guide my dreary way. 
I was astounded to the heart, 
And wounded in the tenderest part ; 
Bereaved of all esteemed on earth, 
All I held my being worth ; 
A blighted ear in nature’s field ; 
A bough a, from her blooming weald : 
A tree torn from her garden gay ; 
A star cast from the milky way, 
And hurled like comet forth abroad— 
A lonely thing, in paths untrod 
To roam the universe of God. 
I wrote in strains so wo-begone _ 
It might have pierced a heart of stone. 
No! twas the same—she would not bow 
To lamentation nor to vow. 
Thus roused from passion fierce and crude, 
I did the deed I oft have rued ; 
Cursing the sex, away I ran e 
To purpose more becoming man. 
Was I to sit and pule and whine, 
And die despised at beauty’s shrine ? 
No! I would forth and danger brave— 
Would stem the wildest ocean wave— 
Outgo the last of living men— 
And beard the licn in his den ! 

I could not part without farewell ; 
So went my high resolves to tell ; 
My reasons—my engagement fast 
To prospects and adventures vast. 
“ This is your doing, then !” said I, 
With anger glistening in mine e 
“ Of your exploit now boastful tell; 
And God reward you if 'tis well!” 
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ear, Ali Bey had become the leading man of 
gypt; Suliman recommended the young sheikh 
to his notice, and Ali, a shrewd judge of talent, 
in a short time made him one of his secretaries. 
During the troubled but glorious career of Ali 
Bey, who, with inferior means and far less avail- 
able opportunities, commenced reforms as exten- 
sive and perhaps more prudent than those that 
Mehemet Ali has effected, Al Mohdi faithfully 
supported his cause, seeking no reward in pros- 
rity, making no attempt to escape in adversity. 
hen Ali Bey fell by the treachery of those 
whom he trusted, Al Mohdi became an exile in 
Syria; but after the lapse of two years he was 
recalled by Ismael Bey, and restored to his former 
office. By consummate prudence he managed to 
continue neutral during the fierce contests that 
preceded the French invasion, and when Cairo 
was taken, the general voice of the citizens point- 
ed out Al Mohdi as the person best suited to 
direct the administration of Cairo; Napoleon, 
with his usual wisdom, immediately ratiiied his 
appointment. M. Marcel soon become an espe- 
cial favourite with the sheikh, but he tells us that 
the progress of his friendship was greatly acce- 
lerated by some bottles of excellent brandy, for 
which the sheikh, notwithstanding the prohibitions 
of the Koran, had a strong penchant. We were 
amused by a conversation between him and his 
translator on this delicate subject. 


“M. My worthy sheikh, has not your prophet, on 
whom be peace and benediction, forbidden expressly, in 
the Koran, the use of wine to the faithful? 

“ S. No: look to the book. 

“ M. Here it is, read this passage in the second Surat: 
* They will ask thee concerning wine and lots. Answer, 
in both there is great sin.’* 

“ S. Continue the verse—‘ and also some things of use 
unto men.’ 

“ M. 1 will in my turn, read on, ‘ but their sinfulness 
is greater than their use.’ Turn also to the fifth Surat: 
,O true believers! surely wine, and lots, and images, are 
devouring arrows, are an abomination of the work of 
Satan, therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper. Satan 
seeketh to sow dissension and hatred among you by 
means of wine and lots, and to divert you from remem- 
bering God, and from prayer.’t 

“S. Very well: bat I never gamble, and in taking a 
cheerful glass with you, I feel that the bonds of our 
friendship are tightened—one glass more! Here’s to 
your health, and the continuance of our friendship ! 

“ M. Thank you, but you have nut answered me re- 
specting the prohibition of wine. 

“ S. This is not wine; a small glass more. 

“ M. Here it is. 1t is not wine, but it comes from it; 
besides all the commentators and all the traditions join 
in prohibiting Mussulmans the use of strong liquors that 
intoxicate. 

“ S. Oh! this does not intoxicate me. One little glass 
more.” 


The chevalier was fairly beaten, and left the 
sheikh master of the field. 

But the wisdom and liberality of Al Mohdi 
were more conspicuous on another occasion, 
when the French general, either through care- 
lessness or ignorance, had outraged the religious 





* Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 37. 
+ Ib. vol. i. p. 39 
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prejudices of the leading Mussulmans in Cairo. 
The general-in-chief invited to a splendid ban- 
quet the principal officers of his staff and the 
most eminent citizens. In the midst of the feast, 
the servants placed before each of the guests a 
glass of excellent white wine. 


“Soon murmurs were heard, by degrees the whispers 
became louder, surprise and discontent were displayed 
in every countenance. 

“*It is wine,’ said one. 

“*Wine !’ shouted another. 
sheikhs! and in public!’ 

“*]t is an insult,’ said a third; ‘ artful means devised 
by vengeance to lower us in public estimation !’ 

“* Let us depart,’ exclaimed a sheikh, more exasperated 
than the rest, ‘and proclaim to our fellow citizens the in- 
sult that has been offered to us, and through us to our 
religion and our holy prophet !’ 

“The sheikh Al Mohdi had not lost any of these 
symptoms of irritation, and of those still more dangerous 
proposals, whose consequences were likely to prove de- 
plorable in a city recently pacified, where a brand thrown 
at random might kindle a vast conflagration. 

“He had seen all and heard all, without seeming to 
pay the least attention, apparently plunged in that apa- 
thetic reverie, in which the Orientals are so fond of in- 
dulging. Suddenly he seemed to awake, and with a 
tone of surprise demanded, ‘ What is the matter ?—what 
troubles you ?” 

“ They explained to him the subject of the general dis- 
content, ‘ They have offered us wine to drink!’ ‘ Per- 
haps it is not wine,’ said the sheikh, calmly taking up 
his glass and looking at it; ‘ assuredly it is not wine; 
wine is never of this colour.’ The angry passions began 
to subside, and it was obvious that the minds of the Mas- 
sulmans would take the direction given them by their 
able chief, whose learning and orthodoxy were well 
known. After a short puuse, he lifled the glass and 
swallowed its contents, saying, ‘ Let us see what it really 
is ;’ then with a trae epicurean smack of the lips, ‘ It is 
wine, my brethren, but it is delicious, and if it be a sin 
for me or for you to drink it, may the holy prophet cause 
the sin to fall on the Franks.’ He demanded a second 
glass, the sheikhs followed his example, and drank, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Be the sin on them! be the sin on them!’ 
Discord fled from the table, harmony reigned in its 
stead, the festivity of the evening suffered no further in- 
terruption, and there was no insurrection in the city.” 


Like most of the Orientals, Al Mohdi was fond 
of punning upon names; Bonaparte he called 
Bonna Bakht (the edifice of fortune); Kleber, 
Kalah-ber (the fortress of the country); and Me- 
nou, Men-hu (what kind is he?). After the de- 
parture of the French, the sheikh was continued 
in his situation, and so universally was he re- 
spected, that when the Albanians broke out into 
insurrection, and attacked the Frank quarter of 
Cairo, in July, 1804, the women and children 
found a safe asylum in his house, which even 
these licentious mercenaries dared not violate. 
He subsequently took an active part in the eleva- 
tion of Mehemet Ali to the government, and was 
appointed chief of the sect of Shafai, one of the 
four orthodox sects of Islam. Mehemet Ali, how- 
ever, finding that Al Mohdi opposed some of his 
projects, treated him with iia in conse- 
quence of which he retired into private life, and 
died in the bosom of his family, at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine years, A. D. 1815. 

The tales which Al Mohdi collected are divided 


*Wine tu Mussulman 
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into two unequal portions, the second being about 
double the length of the first ; both are connected 
by the history of Abd-er-rahman al-Iskanderani 
(the Alexandrian), who is the Scheherazade of 
the work. The first portion, whimsically en- 
titled by the author “ The Present of an Unmar- 
ried Awakener, for the amusement of him who 
loves slumber and sleep,” was translated and 
published some years ago under the title of the 
“Ten unfortunate evenings of Abd-er-rahman al- 
Iskanderani.” Its success induced M. Marcel to 
revise and improve it, and to add the second and 
more interesting portion, called “ Conversations 
in the Moristén, or Revelations of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Cairo.” 

he plot of the main story is more ingenious 
but less romantic than that of Scheherazade and 
Schahriar. Abd-er-rahman being left in posses- 
sion of a large fortune by his father, a wealthy 
merchant of Alexandria, devotes himself in- 
tensely to study, and makes a proficiency which 
he fondly deems unparalleled. Desirous that 
others should profit by his learning, he prepares 
narratives to read to his friends. ‘T’en times he 
adventures as a story-teller; on each occasion his 
auditors are put to sleep, and some dread misfor- 
tune is brought on the hapless author’s head. 
The tenth evening brings him to beggary, and 
consigns him to the Moristaén, or Lunatic Asylum 
of Cairo. 

On the first occasion, Abd-er-rahman began by | 
assembling his slaves and reading to them a re- | 
sumé of history, which, sooth to say, is not | 
wholly destitute of soporific qualities. Before he | 
had concluded, they had all fallen asleep, leaving | 
the doors and gates unfastened. The naib or | 
chief of police, discovering this negligence as he | 
went his rounds, ordered his attendants to nail up 
the doors, and inflicted a very heavy fine on Abd- 
er-rahman, for thus affording temptation to robbers. 

The unfortunate story-teller consoled himself | 
by reflecting on the proverbial stupidity of slaves; | 
he resolved to assemble a more enlightened audi- 
tory, and for this purpose invited his friends and 
acquaintances to a magnificent entertainment. 
After they had feasted on the richest dainties, 
Abd-er-rahman produced his manuscript, and 
read a very interesting narrative, showing the 
necessity of men reposing all their trust in God. 
But, alas! his auditors fell asleep once more; on 





a wife. 
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the robber had written his complimentary letter. 
He found the aga mounted on horseback, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of suitors, to whose com- 
plaints he could give but distracted attention. 
Abd-er-rahman stated his case and exhibited the 
salyer; the aga heard little and comprehended 
less of the complainant’s statement, but demand- 
ed that the salver should be handed to him for 
closer inspection. No sooner had he seen the 
robber’s letter than he furiously accused Abd-er- 
rahman of being an accomplice of the gang, and 
without hearing his explanation, ordered him to be 
bastinadoed. ‘The orders were instantly obeyed, 
while the surrounding multitude loudly cheered 
the prompt justice of their magistrate. Nor was 
this all: Abd-er-rahman was sentenced to pay a 
very heavy fine to prevent further proceedings 
before a superior tribunal. 

The next audience to which Abd-er-rahman 
recited was composed of his relatives, whom he 
had assembled to celebrate his reconciliation with 
a cousin, who had been reduced to distress by a 
career of vice and profligacy in a distant land, 
but who represented his poverty as the result of 
inevitable misfortunes. Abd-er-rahman believed 
the tale, and by a romantic excess of generosity, 
lent him a large sum of money in private, while 
publicly he aflected to entertain suspicions of his 
character. The third tale produced the same 
effects as the preceding, but the sleep was not 
immediately attended with any fatal result. 
However, such soon appeared; Abd-er-rahman 
had placed the bond given him by his cousin in 
the leaves of the book from which he read to his 
guests, whence it was easily abstracted by the 
fraudulent debtor, who laughed the unfortunate 
story-teller to scorn, when he went to seek for 
payment. A law-suit followed. Abd-er-rahman’s 
case, of course, completely failed, and he had not 
only to pay all the costs, but a very heavy fine 
for having brought a false accusation before the 
tribunal; he had also to endure the bastinado a 
second time for perjury. 

A bright idea now seized Abd-er-rahman; he 
resolved no longer to lead a single life, but to 
obey the recommendation of the Koran, and take 
We spare our readers an enumeration of 
the learned arguments by which he fortified his 


resolution ; one, however, deserves to be noticed. 


“ Amongst the details of the interesting picture which 














looking round, however, he discovered four who 
had escaped the genera] somnolency, and he com- 


limented them highly on their taste and love of 


earning. They, in return, expressed so deep an 
interest in his narrative, that they wished to see 
the historical authorities on which it was founded. 
The delighted author went to seek them in his 
study ; they were not easily found, and he was 
consequently absent for some time. When he 
returned, the four attentive guests had disap- 
peared, and along with them had vanished all 
Abd-er-rahman’s rich service of plate, with the 
exception of one salver, on which Al Harrami, 
the notorious robber, had written some lines, 
thanking Abd-er-rahman for his entertainment. 
The next morning Abd-er-rahman went to 
lodge his complaint before the aga of the Janis- 
saries, taking with him the salver on which 


my imagination formed of wedded joys—a husband in 


|the arms of a beloved wife—a father surrounded by 


prattling children—I cannot venture to deny that there 
glided in, almost unconsciously, the image of a father 
and husband reading his histories to his wife and chil- 
dren—reading when he pleased, without fearing refusal 
or interruption: it seemed an audience ready prepared, 
always at hand, always attentive; and I was surprised 
that I had never thought of it before.” 

The lady whom he chose was of illustrious 
birth ; she was the daughter of a sherif, or de- 
scendant of the prophet ; and though still young, 
she was the widow of another sherif, to whom 
she had been contracted in infaney. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with great magnificence ; 
but unfortunately, to enliven the marriage-feast, 
Abd-er-rahman told a story, pointing out the folly 








of family pride, and the hazard of marrying ladies 
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Her simple answer all redeemed ; 
*Twas fraught with all by man esteemed— 
With prucence fur above her age, 
Good sense and calculation sage. 
Then turned her lovely face aside, 
The bright and welling tear to hide: 
Then with a softened accent said, 
“I glory in the change I’ve made! 
Before you asked my hand in love, 
My choice was fixed, no more to rove’; 
For, save yourself, no other man 
I ever loved, or ever can. 
But, then, to see you as you were, 
Involved in love’s pernicious snare— 
A very slave—to whine and pule, 
And act the ninny and the fool,— 
So grieved me, I resolved with pain 
To bring you to yourself again, 
And rouse your too-perceptive heart 
To act a more befitting part; 
This have I done, and joy to see’t, 
If borne no farther than is meet. 
For my poor heart do not repine— 
Be but a man, and it is thine !” 

If I had loved too well before, 
I now went nearly to adore, 
My heart was wholly unprepared 
To feast on such waligned regard ; 
And, wondering, on the accents hung 
Of one so beautiful and young, 
I now for the first time perceived 
What ! had sparingly believed, 
That woman's fair and lovely breast 
Was framed the sanctuary blest— 
The home, all sacred homes above, 
Of virtuous and of faithful love. 

Sweet gentle sex! with all my zeal, 

I ne’er can laud you as I feel. 

If Nature’s glowing hand imbue 

Thy carly bloom with beauty’s dew, 
Stamp in thine eye the witching wile, 
And light with love thy opening smile,— 
Ere prudence ripens to thine aid, 

A thousand snares for thee are laid; 
While still to revel, joyful, bright, 
Among those snares is thy delight. 

*Tis thus that thousands, wrecked and hurled 
From virtue’s paths, traverse the world, 
Regardless of creation’s scorn, 

Unblest, unfavoured, and forlorn. 

But as well women may compare 
A David Haggart to a Blair— 

A Hant with Southey—or, I wot, 
A lord of Buchan with a Scott— 
A David Erskine to a Home— 
Or Peel unto a reckless Brougham— 
——s with a tailor sprace, 
rutting with ell-wand and with goose— 
*A Wilson with the merest clown— 
Or Doctor Brown with Doctor Browne— 
As man take any tainted mind 
For model of sweet womankind. 

Nay, let us rise in our compare 

To beauties of the earth and air, 

With their reverses—range the sea, 

The wood, the waste, the galaxy— 

And rather a 

*T ween rays of heaven and shades of hell, 
Than woman's fair and virtuous fame 
Should suffer but in or aim, 

Or from her sacred tem fall 

One single flower celestial ! 

Take woman as her God hath made her, 
And not as mankind may degrade her ; 





Else as well may you take the storm 

In all its hideousness, to form 

An estimate of nature’s cheer 

And glories of the bounteous year— 

As well com the summer flower 
With dark December’s chilling shower— 
Or summer morning, pearled with dew, 
To winter's wan and deadly hue— 

The purple ocean, calm and glowing, 
With ocean when the tempest’s blowing— 
Then say, with proud discourtesy, 

“ This is the earth, and that the sea, 

And this is woman. Whate’er you will 
Attempt to say, she’s woman still, 

And will be woman—more or less, 

A being prone to perverseness. 

Hath it not flowed from sage’s tongue, 
And hath not moral poet sung, 

That men to war or business take, 

But woman is at heart a rake ?” 

Injurious bard, sueh thing to say! 
Degraded be thy shameless lay 
For evermore to kindred slough ! 

Poor, slanderous reptile ! what wert thou, 
Such ruinous principle to own, 

And damning dogma to lay down ? 
"Tis false! Could one of all thy race 
So much dishonour and disgrace 

The mother that him bore and bred, 
Watching his young and helpless head, 
As thus to brand with rathless blow 
Thy Maker’s fairest work below ! 

Wo to the bard, whate’er his fame, 
Who would attach promiscuous blame 
To all the gentle, fair, and wise, 

And only view to generalise ! 

For me, I’m woman’s slave confest— 
Without her, hopeless and unblest ; 
And so must all, gainsay who can— 
For what would be the life of man, 

If left in desert or in isle 

Unlighted up by beauty’s smile— 
E’en though he boasted monarch’s name, 
And o’er his own sex reigned supreme, 
With thousands bending to his sway ? 
If lovely woman were away, 

What were his life—what could it be? 
A vapour on a shoreless sea ; 

A troubled cloud, in darkness toss’d, 
Alongst the waste of waters lost ; 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Without a rudder or a sail, 

A star or beacon-light before, 

Or hope or haven evermore ; 

A thing without a human tie— 
Unloved to live, unwept to die ! 

Then let us own, through Nature's reign, 

Woman the light of her domain , 
And if to maiden love not given— 
The dearest bliss below the heaven— 
At least due homage let us pay 

In reverence to a parent’s sway— 

To that dear sex, whose favour still 
Our guerdon is in good or ill ; 

A motive that can never cloy— 
Our glory, honour, and our joy. 

Now, this third ardent strain, replete 
With faults, I lay down at thy feet; 
I've told my little tale fall plain, 

Of all my love and all my pain ; 
And well thou know’st when it is done— 
Ay, knew’st ere it was well 
thou alone the cause be 
Of all this suffering to me ; 
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This thrilling tempest of the soul ; 

This passion that outbraves control— 

That sways my heart, my thought, my breath, 

And binds me thine in life and death. 

Yes! hap what will, or hap what may, 

In climes and kingdoms far away, 

Where'er by fate Pm doomed to roam— 

By sea, by land, abroad, at home— 

0 loss, no gain, no meed, no grace, 

No mien or mould of human race, 

My heart, betrothed, from thee shall sever ! 
is thine, my love, and thine for ever ! 
My next and lost, ’tis dread to think, 

May come to thee from Indus’ brink— 

From palaces of old Surat, 

Or sandy vales of Gujerat! 

Where I may sicken, sink, and swoon, 

Beneath the whirl of the simoon, 

A martyr to that sultry clime, 

No more of love to rave and rhyme. 

What now I see I scarce dare tell, 

In framing of the word rarEWELt ! 

Alas! it bodes us aught but good— 

My pen is dripping crimson blood ! 

The leaves and flowers have changed their hue, 

And purple gleams the morning dew. 

Before my heart is turned to stone, 

Away, pernicious pen—begone ! 

END OF CANTO THIRD. 





From the Foreign Quartery Review. 
NEW ARABIAN TALES. 


1. Contes Arabes du Cheikh al Mohdy. 
duits par J.J. Marcel. Paris. 1834. 8vo. 
2. Les Aventures de Kamrip. Traduites de 
l’Hindastani par M. Garein de Tassy. (Print- 
ed for the Oriental Translation Committee.) 

Paris. 1834. 8vo. 

“ The gorgeous East,” says an intelligent tra- 
veller, “the mother-country of the human race, 
of civilisation, of literature, and of the arts, al- 
ways excites a deep sympathy in the bosom of 
Europeans; we regard its mighty monuments as 
we should the tombs of our fathers, and receive 
accounts of its stereotyped customs as descrip- 
tions of the habits of our ancestors.” This feeling 
is considerably strengthened by the association 
of Arabian Tales with the fondest reminiscen- 
ces of early youth. Dear, delightful Schehera- 
zade! who is there that loves not to recall the 
hours of stolen pleasure, devoted to the stories 
with which, during a thousand and one nights, 
thou didst delay the stroke of fate, and change 
the stern resolve of the cruel Schahriar? The 
days are gone when we gave full credence to the 
marvels of Aladdin’s lamp and ring, when the 
voyages of Sinbad appeared as authentic as those 
of Ross and Parry; but we must confess, not- 
withstanding the hazard of incurring all the ridi- 
cule of this utilitarian age, that we still love to 
revel in these wild and wondrous scenes of ori- 
ental imagination. 

“ The weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 

The translator of these tales, the Chevalier 
Marcel, was director of the French printing- office, 
established in Cairo when the French took pos- 
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session of Egypt. He formed there a close inti- 
macy with the Sheikh Al Mohdi, secretary to the 
divan at Cairo, and received from him the manu- 
script collection of tales, of which the translation 
is before us. Before entering on any examina- 
tion of their merits, we must turn our attention 
to the translator’s interesting biographical sketch 
of the author, who acted no humble part in the 
several revolutions that seem now likely to work 
out the moral regeneration of Egypt. 

Al Mohdi was a Copt and Christian by birth ; 
these degenerate relics of the ancient people of 
the Pharaohs, like the Byzantine Greeks, rendered 
themselves useful and almost indispensable to 
their Mahomedan masters by their financial and 
diplomatic skill; they had the monopoly of all 
tie administrative details of the government, and 
the possession of some lucrative arts, which in 
some degree compensated them for the civil and 
military degradation to which they were subject- 
ed by their conquerors. Itis a singular fact, that 
the Copts have preserved from time immemorial, 
exclusively, the secret of hatching chickens by 
artificial heat. The Turkish and Arabian pro- 
prietors of the ovens are obliged to have recourse 
to Coptic servants, and every attempt that they 
have made to break the monopoly has completely 
failed. 

Al Mohdi’s father was named Abifanius Fadl- 
Allah, a singular mixture of Greek and Arabic, not 
unusual in the names of those who are descended 
from the subjects of the Ptolemies and the Fate- 
mite khalifs: Abifanius is simply the Greek 
EmsPavios (Illustrious), and Fadl-Allah signifies 
in Arabic “ divine virtue.” 

Abifanius held the office of secretary to Suli- 
man Kashef, the friend and companion of the 
celebrated Ali Bey ; when his son had attained 
the aye of thirteen years, Suliman wished to have 
him enrolled amongst his Mamelukes, but Al 
Mohdi had little taste for the hardships of a mili- 
tary life, and entreated his patron to aid him in 
literary and scientific pursuits, so that he might 
become qualified for a civil office. Suliman con- 
sented, and procured him admission to the cele- 
brated Mussulman academy established at Cairo, 
in the Jami-al-azhar, or “illustrious mosque,” 
but which travellers more usually call “the 
mosque of flowers.” His admission to this 
mosque was of course purchased by a change of 
his religion; but the boy had never the bad feel- 
ings of a renegade, and, during his entire life, the 
remerobranee of the better creed he had left saved 
him from \:bibing the bigotry and intolerance of 
Islamism. 

During thirteen years Al Mohdi devoted him- 
self diligently to study, and we find in his writ- 
ings traces of his acquirements in European sci- 
ence and literature, as well as an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poets and historians of the 
east. From his father he learned the routine of 
financial and diplomatic arrangements, and the 
hereditary secret of the Coptic race, while his 
acquirements in theology and Mahomedan law 
were so celebrated, that at an —— early age 
he was dignified with the title of sheikh, and re- 
garded as a high authority in matters of casuistry. 

When Al Mohdi had attained his twenty-sixth 
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ear, Ali Bey had become the leading man of 
gypt; Suliman recommended the young sheikh 
to his notice, and Ali, a shrewd judge of talent, 
in a short time made him one of his secretaries. 
During the troubled but glorious career of Ali 
Bey, who, with inferior means and far less avail- 
able opportunities, commenced reforms as exten- 
sive and perhaps more prudent than those that 
Mehemet Ali has effected, Al Mohdi faithfully 
supported his cause, seeking no reward in pros- 
rity, making no attempt to escape in adversity. 
hen Ali Bey fell by the treachery of those 
whom he trusted, Al Mohdi became an exile in 
Syria; but after the lapse of two years he was 
recalled by Ismael Bey, and restored to his former 
office. By consummate prudence he managed to 
continue neutral during the fierce contests that 
preceded the French invasion, and when Cairo 
was taken, the general voice of the citizens point- 
ed out Al Mohdi as the person best suited to 
direct the administration of Cairo; Napoleon, 
with his usual wisdom, immediately ratiiied his 
appointment. M. Marcel soon become an espe- 
cial favourite with the sheikh, but he tells us that 
the progress of his friendship was greatly acce- 
lerated by some bottles of excellent brandy, for 
which the sheikh, notwithstanding the prohibitions 
of the Koran, had a strong penchant. We were 
amused by a conversation between him and his 
translator on this delicate subject. 


“M. My worthy sheikh, has not your prophet, on 
whom be peace and benediction, forbidden expressly, in 
the Koran, the use of wine to the faithful ? 

“ S. No: look to the book. 

“ M. Here it is, read this passage in the second Surat: 
* They will ask thee concerning wine and lots. Answer, 
in beth there is great sin.’* 

“ S. Continue the verse— and also some things of use 
unto men.’ 

“ M. I will in my turn, read on, ‘ but their sinfulness 
is greater than their use.’ Turn also to the fifth Surat: 
,O true believers! surely wine, and lots, and images, are 
devouring arrows, are an abomination of the work of 
Satan, therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper. Satan 
seeketh to sow dissension and hatred among you by 
means of wine and lots, and to divert you from remem- 
bering God, and from prayer.’t 

“ S. Very well: bat I never gamble, and in taking a 
cheerful glass with you, I feel that the bonds of our 
friendship are tightened—one glass more! Here’s to 
your health, and the continuance of our friendship ! 

“ M. Thank you, but you have not answered me re- 
specting the prohibition of wine. 

“ S. This is not wine; a small glass more. 

“ M. Here it is. 1 is not wine, but it comes from it; 
besides all the commentators and all the traditions join 
in prohibiting Mussulmans the use of strong liquors that 
intoxicate. 

“ $. Oh! this does not intoxicate me. One little glass 
more.” 


The chevalier was fairly beaten, and left the 
sheikh master of the field. 

But the wisdom and liberality of Al Mohdi 
were more conspicuous on another occasion, 
when the French general, either through care- 
lessness or ignorance, had outraged the religious 





* Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 37. 


prejudices of the leading Mussulmans in Cairo. 
The general-in-chief invited to a splendid ban- 
quet the principal officers of his staff and the 
most eminent citizens. In the midst of the feast, 
the servants placed before each of the guests a 
glass of excellent white wine. 


“Soon murmurs were heard, by degrees the whispers 
became louder, surprise and discontent were displayed 
in every countenance. 

“*It is wine,’ said one. 

“* Wine! shouted another. ‘Wine to Mussulman 
sheikhs! and in public !’ 

“*It is an insult,’ said a third; ‘ artful means devised 
by vengeance to lower us in public estimation ! 

“* Let us depart,’ exclaimed a sheikh, more exasperated 
than the rest, ‘and proclaim to our fellow citizens the in- 
sult that has been offered to us, and through us to our 
religion and our holy prophet !” 

“The sheikh Al Mobdi had not lost any of these 
symptoms of irritation, and of those still more dangerous 
proposals, whose consequences were likely to prove de- 
plorable in a city recently pacified, where a brand thrown 
at random might kindle a vast conflagration. 

“He had seen all and heard all, without seeming to 
pay the least attention, apparently plunged in that apa- 
thetic reverie, in which the Orientals are so fond of in- 
dulging. Suddenly he seemed to awake, and with a 
tone of surprise demanded, ‘ What is the matter ?—what 
troubles you ”” 

“ They explained to him the subject of the general dis- 
content, ‘ They have offered us wine to drink! ‘ Per- 
haps it is not wine,’ said the sheikh, calmly taking up 
his glass and looking at it; ‘ assuredly it is not wine; 
wine is never of this colour.’ The angry passions — 
to subside, and it was obvious that the minds of the Mus. 
sulmans would take the direction given them by their 
able chief, whose learning and orthodoxy were well 
known. After a short puuse, he lifted the glass and 
swallowed its contents, saying, ‘ Let us see what it really 
is ;’ then with a true epicurean smack of the lips, ‘ It is 
wine, my brethren, but it is delicious, and if it be a sin 
for me or for you to drink it, may the holy prophet cause 
the sin to fall on the Franks.’ He demanded a second 
glass, the sheikhs followed his example, and drank, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Be the sin on them! be the sin on them!’ 
Discord fled from the table, harmony reigned in its 
stead, the festivity of the evening suffered no further in- 
terruption, and there was no insurrection in the city.” 


Like most of the Orientals, Al Mohdi was fond 
of punning upon names; Bonaparte he called 
Bonna Bakht (the edifice of fortune); Kleber, 
Kalah-ber (the fortress of the country); and Me- 
nou, Men-hu (what kind is he?). After the de- 
parture of the French, the sheikh was continued 
in his situation, and so universally was he re- 
spected, that when the Albanians broke out into 
insurrection, and attacked the Frank quarter of 
Cairo, in July, 1804, the women and children 
found a safe asylum in his house, which even 
these licentious mercenaries dared not violate. 
He subsequently took an active part in the eleva- 
tion of Mehemet Ali to the government, and was 
appointed chief of the sect of Shafai, one of the 
four orthodox sects of Islam. Mehemet Ali, how- 
ever, finding that Al Mohdi opposed some of his 
projects, treated him with coldness, in conse- 
quence of which he retired into private life, and 
died in the bosom of his family, at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine years - 1815. 





+ Ib. vol. i. p. 39. 


A. 
The tales which Al Mohdi collected are divided 
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into two unequal portions, the second being about 
double the length of the first ; both are connected 
by the history of Abd-er-rahman al-Iskanderani 
(the Alexandrian), who is the Scheherazade of 
the work. The first tion, whimsically en- 
titled by the author “ The Present of an Unmar- 
ried Awakener, for the amusement of him who 
loves slumber and sleep,” was translated and 
published some years ago under the title of the 
“Ten unfortunate evenings of Abd-er-rahman al- 
Iskanderani.” Its success induced M. Marcel to 
revise and improve it, and to add the second and 
more interesting portion, called “ Conversations 
in the Moristan, or Revelations of the Lunatic 
— at Cairo.” 

he plot of the main story is more ingenious 
but less romantic than that of Scheherazade and 
Schahriar. Abd-er-rahman being left in posses- 
sion of a large fortune by his father, a wealthy 
merchant of Alexandria, devotes himself in- 
tensely to study, and makes a proficiency which 
he fondly deems unparalleled. Desirous that 
others should profit by his learning, he prepares 
narratives to read to his friends. ‘Ten times he 
adventures as a story-teller; on each occasion his 
auditors are put to sleep, and some dread misfor- 
tune is brought on the hapless author’s head. 
The tenth evening brings him to beggary, and 
consigns him to the Moristan, or Lunatic Asylum 
of Cairo. 

On the first oceasion, Abd-er-rahman began by 
assembling his slaves and reading to them a re- 
sumé of history, which, sooth to say, is not 
wholly destitute of soporific qualities. Before he 
had concluded, they had all fallen asleep, leaving 
the doors and gates unfastened. The naib or 
chief of police, discovering this negligence as he 
went his rounds, ordered his attendants to nail up 
the doors, and inflicted a very heavy fine on Abd- 
er-rahman, for thus affording temptation to robbers. 

The unfortunate story-teller consoled himself 
by reflecting on the proverbial stupidity of slaves; 
he resolved to assemble a more enlightened audi- 
tory, and for this purpose invited his friends and 
acquaintances to a magnificent entertainment. 
After they had feasted on the richest dainties, 
Abd-er-rahman produced his manuscript, and 
read a very interesting narrative, showing the 
necessity of men reposing all their trust in God. 
But, alas! his auditors fell asleep once more; on 
looking round, however, he discovered four who 
had escaped the general somnolency, and he com- 

limented them highly on their taste and love of 
earning. They, in return, expressed so deep an 
interest in his narrative, that they wished to see 
the historical authorities on which it was founded. 
The delighted author went to seek them in his 
study; they were not easily found, and he was 
consequently absent for some time. When he 
returned, the four attentive guests had disap- 
peared, and along with them had vanished all 
Abd-er-rahman’s rich service of plate, with the 
exception of one salver, on which Al Harrami, 
the notorious robber, had written some lines, 
thanking Abd-er-rahman for his entertainment. 

The next morning Abd-er-rahman went to 
lodge his complaint before the aga of the Janis- 
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the robber had written his complimentary letter. 
He found the aga mounted on horseback, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of suitors, to whose com- 
plaints he could give but distracted attention. 
Abd-er-rahman stated his case and exhibited the 
salyer; the aga heard little and comprehended 
less of the complainant’s statement, but demand- 
ed that the salver should be handed to him for 
closer inspection. No sooner had he seen the 
robber’s letter than he furiously accused Abd-er- 
rahman of being an accomplice of the gang, and 
without hearing his explanation, ordered him to be 
bastinadoed. The orders were instantly obeyed, 
while the surrounding multitude loudly cheered 
the prompt justice of their magistrate. Nor was 
this all: Abd-er-rahman was sentenced to pay a 
very heavy fine to prevent further proceedings 
before a superior tribunal. 

The next audience to which Abd-er-rahman 
recited was composed of his relatives, whom he 
had assembled to celebrate his reconciliation with 
a cousin, who had been reduced to distress by a 
career of vice and profligacy in a distant land, 
but who represented his poverty as the result of 
inevitable misfortunes. Abd-er-rahman believed 
the tale, and by a romantic excess of generosity, 
lent him a large sum of money in private, while 
publicly he affected to entertain suspicions of his 
character. The third tale produced the same 
effects as the preceding, but the sleep was not 
}immediately attended with any fatal result. 
However, such soon appeared; Abd-er-rahman 
| had placed the bond given him by his cousin in 
‘the leaves of the book from which he read to his 
| guests, whence it was easily abstracted by the 
| fraudulent debtor, who laughed the unfortunate 
| story-teller to scorn, when he went to seek for 
payment. A law-suit followed. Abd-er-rahman’s 
case, of course, completely failed, and he had not 
|only to pay all the costs, but a very heavy fine 
for having brought a false accusation before the 
tribunal; he had also to endure the bastinado a 
second time for perjury. 

A bright idea now seized Abd-er-rahman; he 
resolved no longer to lead a single life, but to 
obey the recommendation of the Koran, and take 
a wife. We spare our readers an enumeration of 
the learned arguments by which he fortified his 
resolution ; one, however, deserves to be noticed. 
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“ Amongst the details of the interesting picture which 
my imagination formed of wedded joys—a husband in 
the arms of a beloved wife—a father surrounded by 
prattling children—I cannot venture to deny that there 
glided in, almost unconsciously, the image of a father 
and husband reading his histories to his wife and chil- 
dren—reading when he pleased, without fearing refusal 
or interruption: it seemed an audience ready prepared, 
always at hand, always attentive; and I was surprised 
that I had never thought of it before.” 


The lady whom he chose was of illustrious 
birth ; she was the daughter of a sherif, or de- 
scendant of the prophet ; and though still young, 
she was the widow of another sherif, to whom 
she had been contracted in infancy. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with great magnificence ; 
but unfortunately, to enliven the marriage-feast, 
Abd-er-rahman told a story, pointing cut the folly 
of family pride, and the hazard of marrying ladies 





saries, taking with him the salver on which 
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of noble birth. All went to sleep except the 
brother of the bride, and he, believing that the 
tale was an insult to his family, drew his sword 
rushed upon Abd-er-rahman, and before he could 
make any preparations for defence, smote off his 
ear. The tumult awoke the guests, a tremendous 
uproar ensued, the police interfered, Abd-er-rah- 
man fainted from loss of blood, and on his reco- 
very found himself in prison. As the case relat- 
ed to sherifs, it came under the cognisance of the 
nakib-al-ashraf, or chief of the illustrious de- 
scendants of the prophet: he of course decided in 
favour of his relatives, and the unfortunate story- 
teller was not liberated until he had paid a very 
heavy fine. 

Abd-er-rahman, however, found some consola- 
tion in the affection of Fatima, his noble spouse. 
She declared herself so anxious to make some 
compensation for the wrongs he had suffered from 
her relatives, that he ventured to request she would 
listen to one of his stories. Fatima long resisted, 
but was finally persuaded, and her husband inflict- 
ed upon her a narrative of greater extent than an 
he had yet ventured to relate. Of course she fell 
asleep ; her gown swept over a chafing-dish which 
was placed in the room; it took fire; the flames 
communicated to the tapestry; and before the 
conflagration could be extinguished, Abd-er-rah- 
man’s mansion and furniture were consumed, and 
he was severely fined for negligence that endan- 
gered the safety of the city. 

Fatima escaped with life, but no persuasions 
could induce her to become a listener a second 
time. Abd-er-rahman, therefore, resolved to take 
another wife, and he chose an old maid named 
Alima. Two wives in one house naturally disa- 
greed; Alima especially was jealous of the least 
attention shown to Fatima, and in order to cure 
her, Abd-er-raliman resolved to tell a story. Great 
was his delight when Alima not only expressed 
a willingness to hear it, but declared that she 
would remain standing all the time, in order to 
resist the drowsiness which had overcome his 
former auditors. But, alas! before the tale was 
finished she fell down and broke both her arm and 
leg. The physician summoned to attend her dis- 
played so little skill, that Abd-er-rahman refused 
to pay him: the case was brought before the ule- 
mas, or doctors of civil law, to which respectable 
body the physician belonged, and Abd-er-rahman 
had to pay, not only the bill, but ve ye da- 
mages for having spoken disrespectfully of the 
learned professions. 

“Though the ass may make a pilgrimage to 
Mecea, yet an ass he will come back,” says a 
proverb quoted by our inveterate story-teller to 
excuse his perseverance. Abd-er-rahman took a 
third wife, a beautiful young girl called Lala, or 
“the pearl,” in consequence of her charms, but 
which was changed into Zeinab, “the ornament 
of her father,” from the fame she brought her 
family. But Zeinab was an idiot, and Abd-er- 
rahman searched among his histories for one that 
might awaken her ideas. He took the precaution 
of placing some slaves in the rtment, and to 


banish the danger of sleep, permitted them to in- 
terrupt him by questions and comments. Zeinab’s 
questions were so absurd and childish that her 





husband soon ceased to answer them, and she 
and her slaves were quickly asleep. A terrific 
crash in the kitchen disturbed the party ; Abd-er- 
rahman had delayed supper to the conclusion of 
his lecture ; a strange dog, guided by the scent of 
the meat, found a way into the house, and tumbled 
down the plates as he made a spring at a tempt- 
ing shoulder of mutton. The slaves hastened to 
punish the intruder, but the dog fled with his 
preys and escaped into one of the city sewers. 

he noise attracted the notice of the police; 
some doubt was felt respecting the excuse assign- 
ed for the riot, the sewer was opened, and in it 
was found, to the horror of all true believers, a 
leg of pork, which the dog had probably stolen 
from some infidel’s kitchen. Such a crime could 
not go unpunished ; Abd-er-rahman was brought 
before the great council of the ulemas for the 
erime of having swine’s flesh dressed in his man- 
sion ; the evidence was deemed conclusive before 
a tribunal already prejudiced against him; he 
had once more to endure the bastinado and pay a 
heavy fine. 

A fourth wife, named Zahara, was taken by the 
inveterate story-teller, and the very second day 
after his marriage he read to her a new narrative. 
Zahara fell so fast asleep that she could not be 
awakened, and as the tale recited to her had been 
one of diablerie, the slaves reported that their 
master had bewitched his spouse. Abd-er-rahman 
was thrown into prison, and before he was liberat- 
ed had to undergo the torture several times. 
Zahara had, however, only counterfeited this 
supernatural slumber to have an opportunity of 
escaping with her gallant. When this was made 
known to the judges, they acquitted Abd-er-rah- 
man, and he was allowed to return home without 
paying any fine. 

e next purchased some slaves for his harem, 
believing that he could command more attention 
from them than from his wives. One evening 
he assembled them in a kiosk, or summer-house, 
which he had erected in his garden, and having 
trimmed his lamp and produced his manuscript, 
threatened them with the severest punishment if 
they dared to fall asleep. When he concluded, 
he found that all his auditors but one had stolen 
away, and she was buried in slumber. By a 
sudden angry movement Abd-er-rahman over- 
threw the table and lamp; the awakened slave 
fled with the speed of lightning ; and Abd-er-rah- 
man, pursuing her in the darkness, tumbled into 
a reservoir, which, luckily for him, was only half 
full of water. It was, however, so deep that he 
could not get out, and so far from the house that 
his cries could not be heard. There he remained 
until the muezzin ascended a neighbouring mina- 
ret to proclaim the hour of morning prayer, when 
his cries attracted the notice of this pious func- 
tionary. Abd-er-rahman was extricated, but was 
attacked by a severe fever, which almost brought 
him to the grave. Searcely had he recovered, 
when he was summoned to appear before the 
priests of the mosque to answer for the crime of 
interrupting the muezzin’s holy eer nae vom 
The chief méllah, however, treated him leniently, 
sentencing him only to bestow a large sum in 
alms, as an atonement for his impiety. 
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Abd-er-rahman was now at his wit’s end; but 
he resolved to make a final effort, and to have the 
tale read by his slave, in order to determine 
whether the matter or manner of his recitals had 
most share in producing his former calamities. 
A splendid banquet was prepared, a large com- 
pany assembled, the feast was concluded, the 
reading commenced, and Abd-er-rahman was the 
first to fall asleep. When he awoke, he found 
himself alone with the reader ; he went to search 
the house for his guests, and received ocular de- 
monstration that he was plundered by his slaves, 
and dishonoured by his wives. Transported with 
rage, he attempted to take immediate vengeance, 
aided by some domestics that still remained faith- 
ful; a terrible scene of confusion ensued, the 
police rushed in to learn the cause, and the guilty 
parties with one accord proclaimed that Abd-er- 
rahman was insane. His violent behaviour when 
brought before the magistrates gave credibility to 
the accusation, and he was sent to the Moristan, 
or Lunatic Asylum of Cairo. Here he continued 
ten years. hen he was at length permitted to 
quit it, he found his house in ruins, his wives 
married to others, and all his property destroyed. 
Thenceforward he became a strolling story-teller, 
and gained a miserable livelihood by reciting his 
narratives to caravans of pilgrims. 

The second portion of the work contains an 
account of what Abd-er-rahman heard and saw 
in the Moristaén. He bore his lot with patience, 
and soon acquired the favour of his keepers. 
They soon permitted him to walk in the courts, 
along with some of the inmates whose mildness 
of demeanour justified such indulgence. Here he 
became acquainted with three persons who had 
like himself, lost their ears and been lamed. Af 
ter a short time he discovered that the resem- 
blance was still more perfect, for each of them 
retained his senses. They were, however, worse 
disfigured than our hero, and he could not avoid 
expressing a desire to learn the cause of their 
calamities. It was agreed that each should re- 
late his history. Abd-er-rahman soon after, with 
other supposed lunatics, came to listen to these 
narratives, and amongst the latter, he found his 

rfidious cousin, and his faithless wife, Zahara. 

he number of narrators was thus increased, and 
we should be sorry that any one of them withheld 
his hist As a specimen of these “ Revela- 
tions of the Morist4n,” we shall extract, with 
some curtailments, the history of Rafif, the 
squinting astrologer of Alexandria, both because 
it illustrates the customs and superstitions of the 
east more vividly than any other, and because it 
introduces us to Jezzar Pacha, one of our “ an- 
cient allies,” who, assisted by Sir Sidney Smith, 
beat off Napoleon from Acre, and thus materially 
aided in frustrating the French — to 
Egypt Rafif excited the attention of his audi- 
tors by declaring that he came to the Morist4n in 
consequence of a quarrel with the sun, moon and 
stars. Such a preface appeared to Abd-er-rahman 
an evidence of insanity, but seeing that the rest 
of the audience heard it unmoved, he took cou- 
rage and invited Rafif to go on with his history. 


“TI am a native of Smyrna: the circumstances of my 
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infancy have left such a feeble impression on my me- 
mory that I can with difficulty recall them. Moreover, I 
remember perfectly, that from my earliest infancy the 
first object that struck my view gvas a piece of red cloth, 
suspended from my little turban, which hung over my 
forehead in the shape of a tongue, falling so exactly be- 
tween my eyes that the pupils were constantly directed 
towards it by an involuntary attraction. My mother, 
full of tender fears, had used this means as an efficacious 
talisman to ward off the danger of the evil eye, which 
which might be turned upon ime. I did not lay aside 
this amulet until I was nine years old, when, being ad- 
mitted into the congregation of the faithful, I had ac- 
quired a right to the protectien of our holy prophet, and 
the evi! eye could no longer injure one of whom our di- 
vine religion was the parent and guardian. 

“ My father was secretary to the kadi of Smyrna. He 
designed me to be his suceessor, when age and education 
had qualified me for the place. He was especially anx- 
ious to instruct me in jurisprudence, and no sooner was 
I able to read than he placed in my hands the works of 
the most celebrated Mahomedan lawyers. I had no 
taste for the study thus recommended to me, and I con- 
fess that I preferred the sports of my youthful compa- 
nions to dry studies on law and equity. Whenever I 
could make my escape, I went to sport with my com- 
rades, sometimes in the fields, sometimes in the gardens 
that surround the city. 

“ Detained all day in court by his professional avoca- 
tions, my father was ignorant of my constant truancy; and 
my mother, who loved me with all the mistaken fondness 
shown to an only child, was careful to conceal my faults. 
In our meetings, each of my companions had a nick- 
name ; they called me, | know not why, ‘he squinter, and 
I have been so accustomed to the title that I have kept it 
to this day. 

“I had reached my sixteenth year without troubling 
myself much about the future, when all my father’s 
hopes were suddenly overthrown—the kadi, his protec- 
tor, was disgraced, all his property confiscated by the 
Divan of Constantinople, and he was forced to resign his 
dignity to a successor sent from the capital. The new 
dignitary, though a Turk by birth, showed some re- 
gard for his predecessor, and seeing that the confiscation 
of his property had deprived him of all resources, he 
generously offered him the post which my father had 
hitherto occupied. 

“The old kadi was but too happy to accept an offer 
which came so luckily to extricate him from his difficul- 
ties ; and my father becoming the chief victim of these 
double reverses of fortune, was so deeply grieved, that in 
eight days I followed him to the tomb. My mother, 
who had been ailing long before, did not long survive 
her husband, and I suddenly found myself an orphan, 
with no prospect but the deepest misery. 

“I knew nothing; I had no means of procuring the 
necessaries of life; my former comrades were too young 
to give me any assistance ; | had only some distant rela- 
tions, who cruelly refused me even a lodging. One of 
them, more compassionate than the rest, was pleased at 
least to give me some advice; he counseled me to ad- 
dress the new kadi, implore his pity, and solicit the 
lowest place in his household, the meanest occupation 
that could affurd me the means of subsistence. 

“ T hastened to follow this advice ; want, which I now 
felt bitterly, permitted neither hesitation nor delay. I 
ran to the kadi'’s door, I solicited and obtained permis- 
sion to appear in his presence. I found him seated on 
cushions in a corner of a large saloon, and in the 
site corner was the old kadi discharging the duties which 
were once performed by my father. physiognomy 
of my future protector appeared favourable, and seemed 
to promise a happy result. I made my request, which 
I deemed it right to accompany with most extrava- 
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gant eulogiums, declaring him the most illustrious of all 
kadis, past, present and future, the only man on earth 
capable of filling such an exalted office, eclipsing the 

lory of all his predecessors, and depriving his successors 
for ever of all hope of displaying similar merit. 

“ During my harangue, the expression of his counte- 
nance totally changed; by degrees his brow darkened, 
his eyes sparkled, and finally his voice was raised 
against me with all the fury of the most violent indig- 
nation. He fiercely reproached me with having been 
sent by his enemics to insult him at his own tribunal, 
asserting that my praises were addressed to the old kadi, 
towards whom he declared that my looks were constantly 
directed, though, as I have already said, he sat at a dis- 
tance on the opposite side of the room.* He would not 
listen to any apology or explanation, and the only result 
of my audience was to be forcibly ejected from the man- 
sion, where I hoped to find a refuge, with orders to quit 

he city immediately, and never to return. 

“ In the course of the same evening the old kadi, who, 
as it seems, had made a similar mistake, sent secretly to 
thank me for the courage which I had maintained his 
superiority over his successor, and displayed his grati- 
tude by sending me some provisions and a small sum of 
money, adding that he would secure me a passage on 
board a vessel which was to sail the following morning. 

“I had lost by some unforeseen error the protection I 
had sought, and I did not conceive it necessary, by con- 
fessing the truth, to reject the unexpected patronage 
which by the same error I had involuntarily procured. 
In fact, my design was, by praising the new kadi and 
exalting him far above his predecessor, to take vengeance 
for my father and myself at the same time, whose modest 
place he had usurped; and assuredly I was far from ima- 
gining that he would mistake this part of my address for 
flattery. But by some inexplicable fatality my designs 
were frustrated ; my praise was mistaken for reproach— 
my reproach for praise. 

“I made enquiries about the ship to which I had been 
recommended ; she lay at the entrance of the harbour, 
and I instantly went on board. The captain had re- 
ceived notice of my coming, and employed me as his at- 
tendant during the trip. Our voyage was not long; our 
destination was Iskanderdn (Alexandretta), and in five 
days we reached that Syrian port without encountering 
any danger. I was engaged, as I have said, by the cap- 
tain only for the trip. As soon as he had cast anchor, he 
informed me that he had taken me on board only out of 
complaisance to the old kadi, and directed me to seek a 
new master in the town which we had just reached. As 
I had no luggage, my disembarkation was easily effect- 
ed; during the rest of the day I wandered through the 
streets and bazaars of Iskanderdn; no one spoke to me, 
and I did not dare to address any body. 

“When evening came, I sat down sorrowfully at the 
end of the long pier which forms the harbour, reflegting 
on my sorrowtul position; not knowing where I could 
procure shelter for the night, whose shades were thick- 
ening around me, nor food for my empty stomach, which 
was manifesting its uneasiness by audible grumblings. 
lances were mechanically turned to my left over 

g promontory which, extending into the sea, 
closed the gulf on that side, and hid from view the sum- 
mits of the lofty mountains of Kribras (Cyprus). All at 
once I saw near me a tall, stiff, and meagre figure, which 
seemed to me a real ghost. ‘This being, whose approach 
I had not observed, and whose presence froze me with 
horror, had two piercing eyes, a countenance of cadave- 
rous paleness; his bones seemed ready to burst through 
a skin as dry as parchment; his brows were thick and 
beetling, and a long white beard hung in wild disorder 
below his chest; he wore a dark coloured robe, and his 


My 
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* The reader must remember that Rafif squinted. 





motions were as precise and regular as if they had been 
the result of machinery. His eyes were fixed on the 
starry heavens, and he directed his view successively to 
different stars, using instruments of curious construction, 
the like of which I had never seen. 

“T felt assured that this strange being was a magi- 
cian, practising some of his diabolical arts, and I expect- 
ed that the evil genii would immediately assgmble around 
him in obedience to his necromantic spells. Fear kept 
me motionless ; I kept my eyes fixed upon him, atten- 
tively watching his movements ; they were all new to 
me, and I expected momentarily to become their victim. 
My danger appeared to increase when I saw this myste- 
rious and awful being lower his looks to me, and his 
glance met mine. 

“ Afler some moments of mutual and silent obser- 
vation, during which drops of cold perspiration stream- 
ed from my forehead, he addressed me in a hoarse 
voice, whose tones, however, were not at all menacing. 
* Friend,’ said he,*I see with pleasure that you share 
my tastes and pursuits ; during the last half hour, I per- 
ceive that your looks have been directed towards that 
brilliant sky which extends its splendid eanopy over the 
summit of Mount Tauras, and now your eyes, directed 
to the zenith, seem anxious to penetrate through the 
group of nebulous stars directly over our heads. Tell 
me, which is the constellation that has thus engaged 
your attention ”” 

“Reassured by hearing a human voice. from this 
frightful body, which I had taken for some supernatural 
being that haunted this solitary place, I was about to 
reply, but he did not give me time. ‘ You may,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ bless your fate and the constellations that pro- 
teet you: I am the celebrated Abd-al-nejim (servant of 
the stars), whose high acquirements in astronomy have 
procured him the surname al Feleky (the Celestial). 
Perceiving you just now with your eyes fixed on the 
starry heaven, I easily divined that you were impelled 
by some insurmountable impulse to my favourite study. 
I immediately observed with care the aspect of the 
heavens, I have found it favourable to you, and it has 
enjoined me to cultivate your taste for such exalted 
knowledge. Come then with confidence, my son ; Abd- 
al-nejim will in your company penetrate the palace of 
science ; come with me, my house shall be your resi- 
dence and your academy.’ 

“The astronomer then took me by the hand. De- 
lighted by such an unexpected invitation, 1 permitted 
him to lead me in silence, dreading that too speedy an 
explanation might lead him to change his benevolent 
purpose. We passed through several narrow streets in 
the meanest quarter of the town, and afler several turn. 
ings, stopped before a small house, whose appearance 
was far from sumptuous. Abd-al-nejdm opened the 
door himself; a circumstance which convinced me that 
he had neither slaves nor servants. ‘Taking me again 
by the hand, he led me in the dark to a confined spot, 
where he desired me to sit down. Having jlighted an 
old lamp, he turned to examine his new guest. He ap- 
peared surprised at the poverty of my dress, which the 
darkness had hitherto prevented him from noticing; his 
tone immediately changed, his kind proffers gave place 
to stern and imperious questions. Not being able to 
avoid a reply, I related, without disguise, the circum- 
stances that had brought me to the place where he found 
me; and where my glances were vaguely directed over 
the surface of the western waters, instead of being ele- 
vated, as he supposed, to the brilliant sky of theeast. I 
testified my gratitude for the kind offers he had made, 
but did not conceal that food was with me a more press- 
ing want than lessons in astronomical seience. Abd- 
al-nejam sat down on a wretched mat, which was almost 
the only article of furniture in his room, and resting his 
head upon his hands, seemed lost in thought. At length 
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proposed to take me into his service, on condition that 
should ask no wages, but be content with bed and 
board, promising that if I proved faithful he would make 
me his heir. 

“TI lived with him very miserably for twelve years ; 
when I asked him for instructions, he said that nature 
herself had forbidden me to become an astronomer. 
Every day he repeated that the stars promised him great 
wealth and length of life ; but nevertheless, I found him 
one morning dead in his bed, and conformably to his pro- 
mises I was his sole heir. The inheritance, however, 
was only some few articles of furniture, and his mathe- 
matical instruments. The owner of the house soon gave 
me notice to quit; I made a little money by the sale of 
the furniture, and, carefully preserving the astronomical 
instruments of my dece: master, I sought another 
lodging. 

“I obtained it in the house of an old woman who 
lodged in the suburbs, to whom I had sold some pieces 
of paper covered with figures, on which my master had 
written his scientific calculations, which she had pur- 
chased as talismans, to increase the fertility of her 
pigeons and keep them from vermin. I had no difficulty 
in ding her that I had inherited the knowledge as 
well as the instruments of my old master ; and her neigh- 
bours of both sexes flocked to obtain the aid of my astro- 
logical talents.- All my master’s old papers on which he 
had scribbled figures were successively sold as talismans. 

“ Finding this new trade very successful, I resolved, 
like Abd-al-nejam, to draw horoscopes, and predict fu- 
ture events from the stars. I had picked up from his 
conversation the names of sume of the constellations, but 
I did not know what was their position in the sky; how- 
ever, I hoped that I would easily acquire this knowledge 
by making use of the instrument. In vain I tried in every 
way to imitate what I had so often seen my master do; 
but somehow or other I could never distinctly see through 
the telescope the stars that my master saw, or perhaps 
only pretended to see. I have always thought that he 
designedly injured the instruments before his death, for 
fear lest the inne of my science might eclipse his own. 
My reputation increased every day, and unfortunately 
for me it extended too far. My fame reached the gover- 
nor of the city. He was about to become a father, and 
summoned me to draw the horoscope of the unborn child. 
I went boldly, pretended to make some observations, 
drew some whimsical figures, made some idle calcula- 
tions, and unhesitatingly declared that he would soon be 
the father of a boy. I did not know that my new em- 
ployer had brought at a great expense another astrononer 

tom Antakyeh (Antioch). He was posted in another part 

of the house, and announced that the child would be a 
girl. They brought us together, that we might compare 
our different horoscopes. I could make nothing of my 
adversary’s scheme ; he easily demonstrated that mine 
was com only of figures drawn at random, calcula- 
tions either heard or insignificant, and marks that had 
no connevtion or relation. For want of good argument, 
I overwhelmed my adversary with reproaches, and he 
retorted as well as he could. From words we were about 
to come to blows, when we received a piece of news 
which put an end to our quarrel. The women who had 
been summoned to attend the lady announced that she 
was not pregnant, but dropsical.” 


Rafif then relates, that being banished as an 
impostor, he fled to Syria, where he fell in with 
a band of robbers, who carried him bound to Acre, 
and set him at liberty on condition of his remain- 
ing in the city, and presenting himself every even- 
ing at the great fountain which supplies the town 

th water. He obtained admissior to the house 


of a Jew, by promising him an amulet that would 
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os de- 
he Jew’s 


protect him from the tyranny of the 
servedly called Jezzar (the butcher). 
daughter, who unfortunately was but 


“ A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
That is, at once resemblance and disgrace,” 


fell in love with the astrologer; but he rejected 
her advances on the plea that the stars prohibited 
their union. She accepted the excuse, and con- 
tinued her kindness. During a fortnight Rafif 
presented himself regularly at the fountain, but 
the weather continuing cloudy, his services were 
not required. At length, one fine evening, he met 
at the rendezvous the captain of the robbers by 
whom he had been seized, and we shall now let 
him continue the recital of his adventures. 


“*Here you come,’ said a voice which I knew too 
well; ‘I was waiting for you. If you have not your 
astronomical instruments, run and get them; and take 
care that you do not keep me long waiting.’ Terrified 
and confounded, I hastened to execute his orders with all 
expedition, and speedily returned. ‘ Follow me,’ said 
he; ‘do not tremble thus: fear nothing ; no evil will 
befall you, unless you bring it on your own head. Above 
all things keep perfectly silent until you reach your 
destination.’ Then, without any further explanation, he 
began to walk towards one of the corners of the enclo- 
sure. I followed my mute guide without saying a word, 
endeavouring to persuade myself into reliance on the pro- 
mise he had made. 

“ We soon reached a low and shabby-looking portal : 
it was opened without noise at a scarcely perceptible 
signal, and I was handed over by my guide to two other 
conductors as silent as himself. These new personages, 
who seemed to me either slaves or domestics, gave me in 
charge to two others in a second chamber ; they again 
resigned me to a new pair ina third room, and thus I 
was transferred from the hands of one pair to those of 
the next, until I reached the presence of their master. 

“IT have said from the hands, but this is an inaccurate 
expression; not one of those whom I encountered in my 
passage had retained possession of his entire person. 
One had lost a hand, another a foot; this had been de- 
prived of an eye, the next wanted a nose or ears. 
Among them there was not one complete man; they 
were rather ‘ the ruins of humanity’—ruins more or less 
mutilated and disfigured. No where could there be 
found such a collection of the halt and maimed ; it seem- 
ed that a person in full possession of his limbs was in- 
compatible with the arrangements of this extraordinary 
mansion. ‘Great God !’ thought 1 with a shudder, ‘am 
I doomed to wear the livery of this miserable band ” 

“These involuntary reflections were cut short by my 
admission into the last room. It was badly lighted by a 
single lamp, and the corners were shrouded in almost 
total darkness ; the furniture was mean and scanty : but 
when I glanced around I beheld the glitter of scimitars, 
da and swords, and through the shade along the 
wale T. saw about twelve soldiers perfectly motionless, 
standing in frightful silence. At the extremity of the 
room, in the corner farthest from the door, there was 
seated on a miserable carpet, supported by filthy and 
torn cushions, a man already old, of haughty and fero- 
cious aspect. His eyes were sunk in his head, but light 
flushed from them through the thick and chagey brows 
by which they were covered, like the glare of the hyena 
thirsting for carnage. His savage appearance, and his 
brows rigidly contracted, announced the violent passions 
of a merciless heart. His beard was in disorder, his 
tarban of coarse stuff badly arranged, his dress soiled 
and worn. In his gi was a and 





two enormous pi $; before him lay a sabre, and 
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several other instruments of destruction. He smoked 
from a pipe of common clay, whose stem was a simple 
reed. In the midst of the clouds of smoke that sur- 
rounded him, I seemed to see some fantastic speetre, and 
I thought for a moment that Eblis stood before me in his 
proper person. His eyes at length were fixed on me; a 
shudder of mortal terror shook my limbs; I discovered 
that I was in the presence of the cruel Pacha of Acre, 
the terrible Jezzar. . . . 1 then comprehended perfectly 
the cause of all the mutilations I had met since my 
entrance into his palace; I was in the lion’s den. 

“ Jezzar looked at me for some time in silence, without 
changing his position. ‘Then raising his voice, and 
softening a little the tiger-like ferocity of his counte- 
nance, ‘ You are an astronomer,’ said he; ‘ I have need 
of you.’ 

“ These few words banished my fear, and restored my 
courage. I knew that these men, so cruel and irritable 
towards their dependents, often exhibit despicable weak- 
ness to those whom they deem necessary to them, and on 
whom they depend in turn. 

“The pacha immediately rose, and ordered me to ac- 
company him to one of the terraces of his palace. When 
we reached it, he pointed out a brilliant star of rudd 
aspect, with whose name I am unacquainted, but which 
was on my right. ‘ There is my star,’ said he ; ‘ observe 
it, ond tell me what it predicts.’ 

“I turned my instrument to the specified star, but 
soon the pacha asserted that my looks were turned to the 
side opposite that which he indicated, and that I was 
observing a star on the left, different from his. Twice 
he warned me, twice I assured him that he was mistaken, 
and even dared to add, ‘ I know what I see, and I would 
know it though I saw it not.’ Scarcely had I spoken, 
when my third warning was a terrible blow of his scyme- 
tar, which deprived me of that part of my arm you see 
wanting.” 


Rafif fell to the ground senseless. The ser- 
vants of the pacha finding him in this condition, 
believed him dead, and threw him into the street. 
Luckily he was found by his Jewish host, who 
took him home and bound up his wounds. When 
he was sufficiently recovered to tell his story, the 
Jew expressed his astonishment at the mercy with 
which he had been treated, assuring him that he 
was the only person to whom Jezzar had ever 
vouchsafed two warnings. In spite of all the 
entreaties of the Jew, Rafif resolved to leave 
Acre ; and well was it for him that he did so, as 
he learned shortly afterwards that the pacha had 
seized the Jew, and condemned him to the 
horrible death of impalement. Rafif came to 
Cairo, and soon obtained large sums by the sale 
of amulets and talismans. Intoxicated by success, 
he believed that he had somehow or other become 
really learned, and presented himself to be pub- 
licly examined in astronomy by the body of the 
ulemas. His blunders were so very extraordinary, 
and his blustering efforts to hide his ignorance so 
ludicrous, that the whole assembly believed him 
insane, and he was consigned to the Morist&n. 

Among the narratives that follow the history of 
Rafif is one that seems designed as a parody on 
the story of Aladdin. It is more ingenious than 
the Four Facardins of Count Hamilton, because 
it never degenerates into caricature, and because 
the adventures, though very whimsical, follow 
each other in natural order. The outline of the 
tale may be told in afew words. Morad, a young 
Egyptian, becomes possessed of a talismanic 


ring, that ensures him the gratification of all his 
wishes ; the genii, however, thus subjected to his 
sway, are malignant beings, who execute his 
behests literally, and thus place him constantly 
in the midst of dangers and difficulties. He 
wishes to be removed from the desert to his uncle’s 
house, and is plumped down in the midst of a 
dinner given to the household; of course he is 
soundly cudgeled for the destruction of the feast; 
he desires to be placed in the midst of Bagdad, 
and immediately finds himself swimming for his 
life in the Tigris: he sees the pacha’s magnifi- 
cence, and desires to share in it; the slaves, 
directed by a mysterious power, bring him viands, 
but suaeealy has he had time to taste them, when 
the pacha’s guards appear to chastise the slaves 
and the intruder; he wishes to be removed to a 
place of safety, and is placed in the lowest dun- 
geon of the city prison, with some wretches about 
to be impaled ; he desires to be rescued from the 
horrors of an impending execution, and is hurried 
to the centre of India, where he narrowly escapes 
martyrdom from some superstitious Fakirs. After 
many similar adventures, Morad at length wishes 
to be in his own country, and is placed, bound 
hand and foot, on the summit of one of the pyra- 
mids; he then wishes to be restored to his father, 
and is rolled down the pyramid to his father, who 
was below searching for hidden treasure. His 
wounds and bruises throw him into a dangerous 
disease, which is followed by mental alienation, 
and he is consigned to the Moristan. 

The specimens we have given of the New 
Arabian Tales show that they differ essentially 
from our old acquaintances, approaching more 
nearly to the European style of romance ; but the 
second work which we have placed at the head 
of this article is almost a repetitition of Schehe- 
razade’s narratives, and goes far to establish the 
Indian origin of “ The Thousand and One Nights.” 
The distinct and clear testimony of Massoudi, 
one of the most enlightened Arabian writers, 
ought indeed long since to have settled this ques- 
tion; he states that the Thousand and One Nights 
and the Voyages of Sinbad, of which he speaks 
as separate works, were translated from the Per- 
sian, that is, the Pehlvi, in the reign of the Kha- 
liph Al Mansir, consequently about thirty years 
before the age of Haroun-al-Raschid, who is now 
the hero of so many of the tales. The additional 
stories published some years ago by Von Ham- 
mer vad Trebutién confirm Massoudi’s account. 
Those that are of a purely Saracenic origin can 
easily be distinguished from those that have been 
derived from a more imaginative people; even 
the change made in the catastrophe, which Tre- 
butién regards as a restoration of the original 
narrative, is a humorous turn quite inconsistent 
with the gorgeous fancy that dictated these won- 
drous fictions. In Trebutién’s edition, Schahriar, 
so far from pardoning Sheherazade for her skill 
in yay Paar yes Ban that he will have her 
put to death by torture for having talked so much 
nonsense, ond only spares her life because he 
finds she has become a mother. Every reader 
must feel that this jest is an impertinence, utter- 
ly repugnant to the general character of the 





work. 
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“The Adventures of K4mrap,” translated from 
the Hindoostannee by Garcin de Tassy, are ma- 
nifestly derived from the same original as the 
Voyages of Sinbad ; for “ the moving accidents by 
flood and field,” recorded in both, are in many in- 
stances perfectly identical. We trust that this 
will attract the notice of some Sanscrit scholars 
in India, and stimulate them to enquire after the 
original work from which both have been taken. 
A translation from a Persian abridgment of the 
Hindoostannee poem was published by Colonel 
Franklin some years ago, under the name of 
“ The Loves of Camarupa and Camalata,” and a 
comparison of this with Garcin de Tassy’s work 
leads us to believe that Sinbad’s narratives, de- 
lightful as they are, have been shorn of much of 
their lustre in their passage through Persian and 
Arabic. Kamrap is sadly ill-treated by the Per- 
sian compiler, several of the most interesting de- 
tails being omitted and others sadly distorted ; 
but especially the historical and geographical 
allusions with which the Hindoostannee poem 
abounds have been wholly neglected by the trans- 
lators. Still, *“‘ The Loves of Camarupa and 
Camalata” may be read with pleasure,— 


“ For sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still.” 


The suspicion that Sinbad’s translator may 
have omitted much that was excellent has fre- 
quently crossed our minds, for Sinbad’s voyages 
are manifestly not designed to be received as 
mere romances. Hole, in his admirable disserta- 
tion on them, has shown that many of the most 
extravagant fictions they contain were received 
in Europe as authentic facts during the middle 
ages, and that the wildest of the narratives may 
be paralleled in the veracious pages of Sir John 
Mandeville. The Tales of the Sheikh Al Mohdi, 
and the Adventures of Kamrap, taken together, 
supply us with a sequel and commentary to the 
Arabian Nights, deeply interesting to all who 
love imaginative lore. The former enables us to 
determine the nature of the frame-work in which 
the Arabians set the gems derived from more 
fanciful climes. The latter enables us to esti- 
mate the nature and value of the treasures before 
as were placed in the hands of foreign artists. 

| Mohdi’s Tales are valuable for other con- 
reveal tc us the present state 
e Moslem inhabitants of Egypt, 
and show us the effect produced upon them by 
European intercourse. Traces of liberal senti- 
ment and of a tolerant spirit are to be found in 
his collection, and fanaticism is only noticed to 
be condemned. There can be nothing more de- 
lightful than this appearance of dawning liberality 
in the lands that seemed for ever doomed to the 
darkness of bigotry. 

Notes ede, are added to both these works by 
their respective translators; those of M. Marcel 
convey much curious and valuable information 
respecting eastern habits and customs; but we 
regret to say that M. Garcin de Tassy has given 
a mere philological commentary on the original 
text of ip, which he intends to publish on 
some future occasion. This arrangement seems 


siderations ; the 
and feelings of th 
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find a large portion of the book useless, and the 
future Hindoostannee student must purchase the 
translation as well as the original, if he desires to 
derive any advantage from the commentary. 





From the London Atheneum. 
Vol. IL.* 


Since our former notice of this work we have 
received the second volume, and shall, therefore, 
continue our abstract. : 

The escape of Pichegru, Barthelemy, the more 
important and active of the déportés, together 
with the death of many others, left poor Barbe 
Marbois, and some of his aged companions, to an 
increase of solitude and suffering. But two were 
left out of the original number. From this soli- 
tude, however, they were somewhat relieved by 
the arrival of one hundred and ninety-three new 
convicts, who disembarked at Cayenne in June, 
1798. These were chiefly ecclesiastics. 


“Some condemned for fanaticism, others for having 
shown relics to the people, one for preaching dangerous 
doctrine, another for having performed mass. There had 
been neither trial nor judgment. One had been trans- 
ported in the place of his brother. Another, condemned 
to quit France in fifteen days, had been kept in prison 
till the time expired, and was then transported for being 
found in the country. Some were under twenty.” 


One of the new batch was the poet, Francois 
de Neufchateau. Another was the superior of 
the College of Louvain, transported for exorcism, 
an imaginary crime. Some of the new comers 
soon attempted, and some effected, their escape. 
The shipwreck of one party is related, accompa- 
nied by some singular remarks respecting the 
hardihood of the Gallic Indians. 


“ The Indian rowers swam all the way to the land, 
although it took them six hours to reach it. An Indian 
woman and a child, who were of the crew, helped them- 
selves by holding to a barrel of tafia, which the lightness 
of the liquor caused to float, and so brought them to the 
beach. When the Indians are tired of swimming, they 
lie on their back, and the sea keeps them immovable. it 
is said, that they are specifically lighter than us; and 
such of them as I have tried to carry, I have always 
found sensibly lighter than the whites.” 


M. de Marbois’s observations on the Indians, 
whose habits he unfortunately had such ample 
time to study, are curious and full of interest. 
But his disquisition on the existence of the Ama- 
zons, is, at this day, somewhat out of date. The 
aceount of his domestic life bears witness to the 
amiat“lity of his character, which seems but to 
have ealled forth the severity of his persecutors. 
On one occasion, after having made some com- 
plaint, he is summoned from Sinnamari to Cay- 
enne, and forced to perform the journey on foot, at 
noon-day, tantamount almost toa sentence of death. 
He is sent back just as cruelly, for signing a peti- 
tion more ceremoniously than was thought con- 
sistent with republican etiquette, or the want of 
it. At length, however, the directory itself be- 
gan to totter, and its agents, foreseeing their fall, 
thought fit to relax their severity, Marbois and 
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Laffon, all that remained of the old exiles, were 
ordered definitively to 1eturn to Cayenne. 

“ We left Sinnamari,” (continues M. Marbois) “ on 
the Ist of August, 1799. 1 quitted it never to return— 
that place where my enemies intended to have confined 
me until the day of my death. A Galibi ran after me ; 
he made me a present of a bow and arrows, and of a 
collar of tiger’s teeth. I turned, for the last time, 
my looks towards the cabin, that I had inhabited 
for two whole years. I saluted my cinnamon trees, 
my bread and clove trees. I went by that road which 
will long recall to the planters the exile whose work it 
is. I passed before the cabins which Murinais and 
Trongon inhabited, and near the cemetery where their 
remains repose. Adieu, Simapo! Adieu, forests and 
deserts which the Sinnamari laves. Insatiable tombs, 
which I have seen so often open, I escape you! Sepul- 
chre of my friends, adieu ! for ever, adieu! 

“ T set out at four o'clock in the evening with a negro, 
who carried my baggage. I stopped a moment in the 
hut of the brother of Sept Fonds, Xavier Clavier, an exile. 
This good anchorite awaited me with refreshments. He 
offered me his cell for the night, but I was in haste to 
set forward. He accompanied me nearly two leagues. 
He conversed with me of his projects—of his occupations. 
I saw his soul was as peaceable as the retreat he inha- 
bited, and that he was a man submitting without osten- 
tation, and with a religious resignation, to a destiny that 
the most sublime philosophy scarcely rendered support- 
able. When he quitted me I lost my way; my negro 
had gone on before: I had no compass; the night fell, 
and I knew not what direction to take in a thick wood 
where the paths crossed each other. I began to feel hun- 
ger and thirst; I measured the height of a tree; it was 
an asylum against the tigers, and I thought of passing 
the night there, when I was warned by the voice of a 
man, and by the noise of some poultry, that I was not 
far from the house where I was to sleep. ‘T'here is no 
melody equal to the human voice to him who has feared 
to be alone and lost in a desert. I advanced, and met 
the Abbé Wagner, one of the exiles established here. He 
was driving the oxen and cows, and collecting them in 
the park. Perspiration, dust, and mud, prevented my 
knowing him. The abbé said to me, “ They have given 
me hospitality unconditionally : I must show my grati- 
tude by making myself useful.” 

The declining power of the governing party in 
France gave courage, not only for resistance in 
France, but in the colonies. The blacks, who 
had been emancipated by a decree of the conven- 
tion, gave the governor of Cayenne an infinity of 
trouble. They would not work, and they would 
be paid. Burnel, entrusted with the government, 
saw but one mode of supporting his authority— 
viz. to excite the blacks against the whites, and 
the whites against the blacks. The colonists, 
thus menaced, took the remedy into their own 
hands, consulted the oldest heads in Cayenne, 
amongst which that of Marbois was numbered, 
and, guided by him and his companions, the Cay- 
ennese achieved a revolution, and deposed the 
governor on the 18th Brumaire (November 9), 
1799. This was a singular coincidence ; the exe- 
cutive directory being on the very same day de- 
throned by Bonaparte in the French capital. The 
old exiles could not but smile to find themselves yet 
revolutionising on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and proclaiming “ insurrection to be the most sa- 
ered of duties.” The governor was shipped off 
to France ; and, although his employers had been 
driven from power at home, nevertheless the ar- 





rival of his suecessor was naturally looked to with 
some anxiety by the successful insurgent exiles. 

At length, in January, 1800, this redoubted 
man, Victor Huques by name, arrived. It was 
not without trepidation that the exiles obeyed a 
summons to appear before him. 

“* You remember,’ said the new governor, ‘ that we 
have done business together before now.’ The exiles 
replied, ‘ Not to their recollection.’ ‘* Nevertheless, we 
have had contracts between us, and you were well con- 
tented with the performance of my part of the engage- 
ment. I fed you.’ The exiles opened their eyes; when 
the new governor solved the enigma by saying, “ I was 
the royal baker at Port-au-Prince, and I furnished the 
troops and the hospitals with bread.’” 

The baker-governor was the bearer of humane 
instructions. The two exiles of Guiana were or- 
dered to another depdt of political exiles at the 
Island of Oleron. There were Simeon, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Noailles, Villaret-Joyeuse. This was 
still imprisonment, but it was in sight of France, 
and no longer in a pestilential climate. It was 
under this impression of half-salvation that Mar- 
bois and his friend approached the coasts of 
France. The winds, and the English cruisers 
together, instead of allowing the vessel to pro- 
ceed to Oleron, forced her into Brest; and there, 
instead of a prison, Marbois found the authorities 
rush in open arms to receive him. His old friend 
and schoolfellow, Le Brun, was one of the con- 
suls, and Barbé Marbois was instantly restored, 
not only to liberty and to his possessions, but to 
increased fortune. 





Relative Saline Quality of the Waters of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean.—A remarkable proof of the relative 
degrees of salt held in olution by the waters of the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, is afforded by 
the condition of the boilers of H. M. steam packet Car- 
ron, which has recently arrived at Woolwich after an 
attendance of a few months upon the fleet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople. Owing to the extensive im- 
pregnation with salt of the waters of the Mediterranean, 
it would appear that a deposit of solid salt, to the extent 
of one eighth part of an inch per diem, is found at the bot- 
tom of the boilers. This deposit is further stated to be 
greater in one week in the Mediterranean, than the entire 
deposit found in six months in the boilers of the steam 
packets which ply from Falmouth to Lisbon. In conse- 
quence of the extraordinary deposit of salt, it is found that 
the fuel carried out for feeding the furnaces, is exhausted 
much sooner, from the greater thickness of the solid me- 
dium between the water and the fire. The bottoms of the 
boilers also are much more rapidly destroyed by the heat. 
To remedy these inconveniences, no other method has yet 
been adopted than that of very frequently letting off the 
steam, for the purpose of cooling and opening the boiler 
for the removal of the saline incrustation by the hand. But, 
on the contrary, this operation is productive of an extraor- 
dinary loss of time, a period of sixty hours being generally 
required for the purpose, and this detention occurring 
of necessity after a performance of only a few days. There- 
fore, so serious peculiar a disadvantage to steam na- 
vigation, upon a sea which conducts us to so many great 
nations upon its shores, and even to all our possessions in 
the East, is well entitled to the consideration of the che- 
mists and engineers of this country. The only chemical 
preparation which has as yet been attempted for the pur- 


of dissipating this saline deposit, has been found to 
Kove uo ceseiien am Gfibel Gqun the cite 4 aie teiien, 
that the remedy has proved to be worse than the disease. 
































From the Amatic Journal. 
THE BAR IN INDIA. 


Sir S—— T——, the most irritable of God’s 
creatures, under some malicious influence of his 
horoscope, was appointed advocate-general at 
Madras, from a snug obscure practice in the 
court of chancery. With too large a share of his 
own good opinion, he had been long laying up 
for himself a vast store of mortifications, that 
were for ever annoying him in after-life. The 
ship—that epitome of all the persecutions by 
which vanity can be tormented—the school 
where pride receives its most salutary lessons— 
that nest in which broods of annoyances are en- 
gendered from hour to hour—that Pandora’s box 
without hope at its bottom—nearly fretted him to 
dissolution. During the whole of the voyage he 
was haunted by the furies of Orestes. The tor- 
ments of es Ixion, and Tantalus, seemed 
combined to plague him. He occupied a portion 
of the round-house—that enviable part of the 
vessel under the poop, where the quacking of 
ducks and the cackling of fowls murdered his 
sleep so barbarously, that it was as much as poor 
Lady —T——- could do to prevent his running on 
deck naked. And then came the accursed satur- 
nalia of passing the line. The fretful man might 
have been exempted from his share in the farce 
at the trifling expense of a little rum or tobacco. 
But he stood upon the summum jus. It seemed 
as if he-had a constitutional point to defend—and 
he defended it most stoutly, till Neptune, seizing 
him in the midst of his argument, delivered him 
over without bail or mainprize to his myrmidons, 
who gave him a specimen of their strigi/ he did 
not soon forget. 

It was most amusing to hear his squabbles with 
the captain on points of law—the skipper being 
one of that not uncommon marine race, who ima- 
gine that, to command a company’s — implies 
the possession of a cyclopedia of all human 
knowledge. The lawyer was no match for him 
even on points of law; and, to make the comedy 
complete, the passengers always concurred wit 
the captain. In short, T——, with his irritable 
nerves perpetually tortured by the ordinary noises 
of the ship, and frequently by the extraordinary 
ones invented for the purpose of plaguing him, 
led a terrible life of it. At Madras, something 
was for ever happening to disturb thé knight’s 
serenity. Precedence was a thorn in his side. 
Was a member of council’s lady, untitled, to 
walk to the dining-room before his own, with a 
title? The question was sometimes warmly de- 
bated. “Pshaw!” said the civilian’s lady, “what 
isaknighthood? My fishmonger received the dis- 
tinction only a few days before I left England !” 
Such were the exasperations that fidgeted the poor 
advocate-general from morn to dewy eye. In 
court it was still worse. He could not get his 
witnesses to come to the point, or the interpreter 
never gave correctly what they swore. If he fell 
into a passion, his clients fared the worse for it. 
The council opposed to him took advantage of his 
infirmity by some intentional offence to his vanity, 
ever on the watch for affronts; and thus, with a 
cultivated mind, a thorough knowledge of his 
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profession, and parts considerably above the ave- 
rage, he became almost useless to himself and to 
others; and in that hot climate, where petty 
vexations are real torments, the “o’er-informed 
tenement of clay” proved too feeble for the wear 
and tear of the temper that inhabited it. 

There is this important distinction between the 
English and the Anglo-Indian bars—that, in the 
one, the presence of a numerous professional 
body, where, to use Gray’s more than classical 
description of Westminster Hall, 





“ togatum 
ZEstuat agmen,” 


is a perpetual check upon the intemperance of the 
judges ; whereas, at the colonial bars, a restricted 
number of practitioners, and a most scanty attend- 
ance of auditors, suffer them to play their pranks 
with impunity. Nothing destroys the equilibrium 
of weak minds so much as judicial authority. In 
that office, insolence is sure to keep due pace with 
ignorance ; nor is there a moral axiom more cer- 
tain, than that the two qualities are always found 
to be in equal quantities. What stupid squabbles 
with the local governments, about jurisdiction and 
its boundaries, have been bubbling and boiling in 
the supreme courts, from time to time, since their 
first institution! The case of Moro Ragonath, in 
the Bombay court, was a fac-simile of a quarrel 
in the Calcutta court in 1776. Sir Edward West 
bequeathed his share in the dissension to Sir 
John Grant, whose notions of the omnipotence of 
his court were to the full as inflated as those of 
his predecessor. Grant was removed from his 
office after long discussions in the Privy Council. 

But Sir Edward West was a thorn in the side 
of the company’s civil servants, with about a 
score of whom he had contrived to quarrel—four 
grand juries in succession, consisting of Eu- 
ropean residents as respectable as himself—the 
editors of all the newspapers—and all the bar- 
risters of his own court. This person became 
recorder in 1823. In his first charge he flung out 
the most virulent censures upon his predecessors 
—arbitrarily dismissed from a high office in his 
court, an individual of the most unsullied in- 
tegrity and splendid talents, the son-in-law of 
Sir James Mackintosh—and silenced the whole 
bar, the company’s advocate-general included, for 
six months, begese they presented a respectful 
memorial to him upon a case in which their own 
rights and the established practice of the court 
had been violated. He was a most indefatigable 
and accomplished scold, and richly deserved *the 
cucking-stool awarded by the good old common- 
law of England to women of ungovernable 
tongues. The spiritless demeanour of the bar- 
risters, on the occasion just mentioned, was not 
very creditable to the profession, whose inde- 
pendence was wounded by that shameful abuse 
of authority. 

In England, a hot-headed judge of this kind 
would be soon brought down to a cooler tempera- 
ture. Not only is there the salutary restraint ot 
a numerous bar, tinctured with the same learn- 
ing, and tremblingly alive to their common pro- 
fessional honour, but there is a public out of 
doors, sitting as a court of review upon the con- 
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duct and opinions of the judges. In India there 
is no public. Some half dozen voices, faintly 
— like the chirping of grasshoppers in the 
ern, may be heard if any thing flagitious is done 
or attempted. But what is this to the roar of 
censure from the —= echoed from paper to 

per, as thunder from hill to hill? It is this 
oe cognisance of ail that passes in our courts 
that keeps the judges to their good behaviour— 
and the wigs of five hundred barristers would 
bristle with indignation at such antics as were 
played by Sir Edward West upon his little bar 
at Bombay. In India, a barrister must lead an 
indifferent life of it, if the bench make what is 
called a dead set at him. Itis true that instances 
of this kind have happened in Westminster Hall, 
though very rarely. Lord Kenyon had conceived 
a strong antipathy to Law (afterwards Lord Ellen- 
borough), and Law made a most happy application 
of a passage in Virgil to this circumstance. Re- 
plying to a smart speech of Erskine, he perceived 
that Kenyon and the rest of the court manifested 
strong symptoms of being adverse to his client. 
“I fear not,” he said, “the artful sophistries of 
my friend Mr. Erskine.” Then, turning first to 
the counsel, and next to the judges, he exclaimed, 
with great emphasis, 


“ Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox ; Di me terrent, et (looking at Kenyon) Jv- 
rrrer hostis.” 


And it is incalculable what mischief an insolent 
judge may do to an advocate in India. It mat- 
ters little, in Westminster Hall, whether a man 
in full business be a favourite with the court or 
not. For many years the whole court of King’s 
Bench set their faces against Marryatt, and treat- 
ed him almost with personal contumely ; yet he 
accumulated a vast fortune, and is supposed to 
have died the richest lawyer that England has 
known. Now, a hundredth part of the same sys- 
tematic illiberality towards a member of the bar 
in India, would death to him. The natives 
have a remarkably keen scent in these matters, 
and would not confide in him. They would act 
in conformity to a brief syllogism :—“ Judge not 
give master sugar-words. Judge give sugar- 
words to court-lawyer on other side. Therefore 
master will lose cause.” And a more helpless 
being than an unemployed counsel in India can- 
not imagined. Let this be duly weighed by 
the English barrister before he pays his passage- 
money or bespeaks his outfit ; for, if he sits with 
his hands before him, at Calcutta or Madras, with 
nothing to do but to gaze with listless vacancy on 
the figures of the lion and unicorn in the king’s 
arms that hang over the bench, there is no other 
department into which he can thrust himself. In 
the mean time, he must live—though —_— would 
readily answer him, as Cardinal Richelieu an- 


swered the poet that satirized him, je ne vois pas 
la necessité ;—and in that country, a mere sub- 
sistence absorbs what would be deemed a tolera- 
ble income at home. What then is to be done ? 


“ Interea pereunt res et vadimonia fiunt.” 
He must run over head and ears in debt; and, in 
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bring him to the grave sooner than if the whole 
tribe of European maladies had beset him. 
Death has not prompter ministers in India than 
grief and despondency. It is no uncommon 
thing, and physiologists may explain it, for un 
individual there to sink under a twenty-four 
hours’ fit of vexation. : 

Ponder this well, you that, stung with disap- 
pointment or sick with protracted hope, give from 
the back bench of the court to the daily-reeurring 
question of the chief justice, “ any thing to move, 
sir?” the daily-recurring reply, “ nothing, my 
lord,” and then return with a chilled heart and 
briefless pocket to your homeless chambers. 
Dream not of flying from the malice of fortune to 
the bar of India. No—hug your tattered gown 
to its last rag ;—cobble and piece your shoes worn 
to the very slither* by your weary pilgrimages to 
a thankless shrine. There is no man, that has 
not some snug corner in his mind to which hope 
retires and dreams of the future. A sudden gleam 
may break through the murky cloud that blackens 
your horizon—a lucky kitet may fall unexpect- 
edly into your lap; or probably you have under 
your lee some kind friend to minister delicately 
and promptly to your need ;—or a widow with a 
comfortable jointure may not be deaf to your 
vows. How absurd, then, to throw away all 
these smiling probabilities! To these may be 
added (taking it for granted you are a whig, and 
have bawled aloud for the reform bill), that there 
is a constant succession of commissions gracious- 
ly provided by a whig government, as places of 
refuge for destitute barristers,—and may not one 
of these fall to your lot, and last you your life- 
time, if you and yetr colleagues, after the fashion 
of commissioners, will but proceed slowly and 
leisurely in your duties? How much better all 
this, than to be baked in a hot land-wind with 
much fewer chances,—and instead of your fair 
and fat widow, with her appurtenances in the 
three per cents., to marry a lean, lisping, insipid 
creature, fitted out for the market with a ragged 
assortment of boarding-school accomplishments, 
and of linen from a ready-made shop, or turning 
up her thin nose at your pretensions, because you 
are not in the list of the eligibles. 

Madras has, — the whole, been better off for 
judges than Bombay ; but once, at least, the Bom- 

y bench was splendidly adorned. Sir James 
Mackintosh, a name dear to letters and philoso- 
phy, was no lawyer, in the narrow-minded sense 
of the word; he was more,—and, for a colonial 
judge, much better—for he was guided by the 
clear spirit of the law, which reflects a much 
brighter light than the twinkling taper of its let- 
ter. Mild and lenient almost to a defect in the 
administration of the criminal law (for there was 
but one instance of a capital punishment during 
his whole recordship), at Nisi Prius he was 
governed by those general principles of equity, 
which always lead to a right conclusion. The 
books might be against him ; but the book of na- 





* Supplementary fragments of old leather inserted be- 
tween the two soles of the shoe. 
+ A stray brief, when the counsel is absent for whom 
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it was intended. 
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ture, and the code antecedent to and superseding 
all special-pleading subtleties, were forhim. He 
was lamentably thrown away on such a society 
as that of Bombay. Accustomed to lead in the 
conversations of the conversation men of the 
metropolis,—such as Sharpe, Rogers, Dumont,— 
he found himself transplanted amongst those who 
afforded a sad and bitter contrast. It was like 
Goéthe’s oak-plant,* with its giant-fibres, com- 
pressed within the dimensions of a flower-pot. 
On the third day after his arrival, most forcibly 
‘was he reminded of the contrast, when one of the 
members of the council, the conversation turning 
upon quadrupeds, turned to him and enquired, 
what was a quadruped? It was the same saga- 
cious Solomon (the writer has often heard Mack- 
intosh relate the anecdote), who asked him for 
the loan of some book, in which he could find a 
good account of Julius Cesar. Mackintosh jo- 
cosely took down a volume of Lord Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, in which mention is 
made of a Sir Julius Cesar, master of the rolls 
in the time of Charles the First. The wiseacre 
actually took the book home with him, and after 
some days brought it back to Sir James, remark- 
ing that he was disappointed on finding that the 
book referred to Julius Cesar only as a lawyer, 
bre ne the slightest mention of his military ex- 
oits ! 

. No exile ever deplored his lot more feelingly 
than Sir James Mackintosh. In a letter I receiv- 
ed from him, after breathing some complaints of 
his banishment, he says ;—‘“ Turn to Cicero’s 
Epistles. See how elaborately, and with what 
common-place topics, he consoles his friends, 
Trebatius, Sestius, Torranius, in their exiles. 
To another he says, pro amore nostro, rogo 
atque oro, te colligas, virumque prebeas. Yet, 
when it came to his own turn, see how effemi- 
nately he laments the loss of Rome, and the in- 
tereourses in which he lived there with the wise 
and accomplished ornaments of the state! My 
friends dole out the same consolations to me. 
Were they here, they would feel the insufficiency 
of all such topics to administer genuine consola- 
tion.” 

He was rendered for some time uncomfortable 
through his having given offence to the mercan- 
tile part of the Bombay community, by what 
they thought too rigid an interpretation of the 
orders in council then in force, having condemned 
a ship and cargo with costs; and their opinion of 
that adjudication was expressed without much 
delicacy or reserve. He was subject also to cer- 
tain Parson Adams-like habits of forgetfulness of 
common things and lesser proprieties ;—and this 
brought down upon him no slight share of taunt 
and ridicule. It happened, on his arrival at 
Bombay, that there was no house ready for his 
reception, and it would be a fortnight before a 
residence in the fort could be prepared for him. 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the governor of the presi- 
dency, therefore, with great kindness, offered his 
garden-house, called Sans Pareil, for the tem 
rary accommodation of Sir James and his family. 
But months and months elapsed, till a twelve- 





* See his illustration of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
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month had actually revolved; Mackintosh and 
his wife, during all this time, found themselves 
so comfortable in their quarters, that they forgot 
completely the limited tenure on which they held 
them, appearing by a singular illusion not to 
have the slightest suspicion of Mr. Duncan’s pro- 
rietorship, notwithstanding some pretty intelligi- 
le hints on the subject from that gentleman, 
but communicated with his usual delicacy and 
politeness. At last, politeness and delicacy were 
out of the question, and the poor governor was 
driven to the necessity of taking forcible posses- 
sion of his own property. This was partly indo- 
lence, partly absence of mind, on the part of Sir 
James. He was constitutionally averse to every 
sort of exertion, and especially that of quitting 
any place where he found himself comfortable. 
Before he went out to India, he made a trip into 
Scotland with his lady ; and having taken up his 
abode for the night at an inn in Perthshire, not 
far from the beautiful park of the late Lord Mel- 
ville, then Mr. Dundas, sent a request to Lady 
Jane Dundas (Mr. Dundas being absent) for per- 
mission to see the house and grounds, which was 
most civilly granted. Mr. Dundas being expect- 
ed in the evening, her ladyship politely pressed 
them to stay to dinner, and to pass the night, 
their accommodations at the inn not being of the 
first description. Mr. Dundas returned the same 
day, and though their politics were as adverse as 
— was so charmed with the variety of 
ackintosh’s conversation, that he requested his 
guests to prolong their visit for two or three days. 
So liberal, however, was the interpretation they 
put upon the invitation, that the two or three days 
were protracted into as many months, during 
which every species of hint was most ineffectu- 
ally given, till their hosts told them, with many 
polite apologies, that they expected visiters and 
a numerous retinue, and could therefore no longer 
accommodate Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh. 

These eccentricities were specks upon a most 
brilliant and estimable character, and they are 
such as have frequently been seen in the man of 
genius and letters. Nature is too thrifty in her 
gifts to heap all kinds of excellences in one 
shining mass, but like a skilful artist sobers her 
colours with shades and tints that soften without 
blackening the effect. Of these eccentricities 
volumes might be collected ;—but they are painful 
matters of remembrance to those who loved the 
kindness of his heart, and revered the depth of 
his knowledge. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known, that his forte was metaphysics. In 
societies, where he could be understood, he dif- 
fused himself over those perplexed subjects of 
enquiry, with an earnestness of expression and a 
warmth of eloquence, that showed the delight he 
took in them. Such was his perspicuity and 
powers of illustration, that they no longer seemed 
perplexed, but flowed from his lips as luminous 
and beautiful truths. In the very teeth of Locke 
and Condillac, he deduced the great maxims of 
moral philosophy from the moral sense insepara- 
bly connected with the structure of mind, and our 
natural perceptions of good and ill. Never were 
metaphysical hypotheses more clearly illustrated 
by the laws of our moral nature, than in the 
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treatise which he published in the ene 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. lt 
will remain an enduring monument of ee 
of argument and elegant discourse. Upon these 
subjects he was not only more consistent in his 
deductions, but more compressed and energetic 
in reasoning, than Dugald Stewart. 

Well does the writer remember his lectures on 
the Law of Nature and Nations, delivered in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, in 1803. The preliminary 
discourse (now out of print, but walt worth re- 
publishing) is a complete survey, as a great ex- 
tent of country is viewed from a commanding 
eminence, of a vast and various subject. The 
sketch of Grotius is a perfect model of that kind 
of writing. Every body admires it as a specimen 
of eloquence, but as a discriminating and inge- 
nious apology for the pedantry which it has been 
the fashion to object to that great jurist, its merits 
have been overlooked. The perpetual appeals of 
Grotius to the poets, philosophers, and dramatic 
writings of the ancients, are wont to appear to su- 
perficial thinkers superfluous as illustrations, and 
useless as authorities. Yet this multifarious 
citation from dramatists and poets was in strict 
subservience to his design, which was that of 
showing the universal sense of mankind as to 
the great principles of moral obligation. He 
— to the poets, because AEschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, whose province was general 
nature, could not stray into the paradoxes in 
which philosophers bewilder themselves, but were 
tied down to the observance of those laws which 
govern the sympathies of mankind in all ages 
and countries. | cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing the following passage :— 


“ So great is the uncertainty of posthumous reputation, 
and so liable is the fame, eyen of the greatest men, to be 
obscured by those new fashions of thinking and writing, 
which succeed each other so rapidly among polished 
nations, that Grotius, who filled so large a space in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, is now, perhaps, known to 
some of my readers only by name. Yet, if we fairly 
estimate both his endowments and his virtues, we may 
justly consider him as one of the most memorable men 
who have done honour to modern times. He combined 
the discharge of the most important duties of active and 

ublic life, with the attainment of that exact and various 
earning, which is generally the portion only of the re- 
cluse student. He was distinguished as an advocate and 
a magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works 
on the law of his own country; he was almost equally 
celebrated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a divine, 
a disinterested statesman,a philosophical lawyer, a patriot 
who united moderation with firmness, and a theologian 
who was taught candour by hislearning. With singular 
merit and singular felicity, he rved a life so blame- 
less, that in times of the most furious civil and religious 
faction, the sagacity of fierce and acute adversaries was 
vainly exerted to discover a stain in his character. It 
was his fate to be exposed to the severest tests of human 
virtue; but such was the happy temperature of his mind, 
that he was too firm to be subdued by adversity, and too 
mild and honest to be provoked to violence by os nyroeg 
Amidst all the hard trials and galling vexations of a tur- 
bulent political life, he never once deserted his friends 
when they were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies 
when they were weak. Wnmerited exile did not damp 
his patriotism ; the bitterness of controversy did not ex- 
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inguish his charity. He was just even to his per. 
— and faith fal to his paca country.” on 
Mackintosh’s lectures at Lincoln’s Hall were 
well attended. Canning never missed one of 
them. Romilly, Scarlett, Fonblanque, Richard 
Sharpe, Butler, were attentive listeners. Old 
Hargrave admired them, though fast asleep during 
the greater part of them. It is romerinhts that 
he made profuse acknowledgments to a volumi- 
nous work, then little read, and reposing undis- 
turbed on the shelves of the beshesllon, the 
Light of Nature,* by Search, a fictitious name 
assumed by Tucker. Of this book, the leading 
characteristic is its perpetual play of illustration 
from all subjects, high or low ; the drawing-room 
and the kitchen, the parlourand the stable. The 
book rose instantly in price, and in a short time 
disappeared. But two or three of the most elo- 
uent and impressive discourses were aimed at 
the refutation of Godwin’s Political Justice,—a 
work abounding in moral paradoxes of the most 
revolting kind. I shall never forget the effect 
roduced on his auditors, in spite of the most in- 
armonious of all accents and the most ungrace- 
ful of all manners, when he animadverted on 
that part of Godwin’s book, which decried the 
moral beauty and obligation of gratitude. In fact, 
Godwin had the merit or the demerit of founding 
the modern school of Utilitarianism ;—and Mack- 
intosh’s reasonings might be applied as an un- 
answerable Jeremy Benthamism of the present 
day. At this lecture, Godwin himself was pre- 
sent, and stood the fire with most unflinching 
fortitude. —™ 
During Sir James Mackintosh’s recordership, 
a singular incident occurred. Two Dutchmen 
having sued for debt two British officers, Lieu- 
tenants Macguire and Cauty, these officers 1e- 
solved to waylay and assault them. This was 
rather a resolve made in a drunken excitement, 
than a deliberate purpose. Fortunately, the Dutch- 
men pursued a different route from that which 
they had intended, and prosecuted the two offi- 
cers for the offence of laying in wait with intent 
to murder. They were found guilty, and brought 
up for judgment. Previous to his pronouncing 
judgment, however, Sir James received an inti. 
mation that the prisoners had conceived the pro- 
ject of shooting him as he sat on the bench, and 
that one of them had for that purpose a loaded 
It is remarkable that 
the intimatipn did not induce him to take some 
precautions to prevent its execution,—at any rate, 
not to expose himself needlessly to assassination. 
On the contrary, the circumstance only suggested 
the following remarks :—“ I have been credibly 
informed, that you entertained the desperate pro- 
ject of destroying your own lives at that bar, after 
aving previously destroyed the judge who now 
addresses you. If that murderous project had 
been executed, I should have been the first Bri- 
tish judge who ever stained with his blood the 
seat of justice. But I can never die better than 
in the discharge of my duty.” All this eloquence 








* Published in 1776 in six volumes. It was republish- 
ed in 1808, by the late Sir Harry Mildmay, the author's 
-in-law. 
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might have been spared. Macquire submitted to 
the jadge’s inspection of his writing-desk, and 
showed him that, though it contained two pistols, 
neither of them was charged. It is supposed to 
have been a hoax,—a highly mischievous one, in- 
deed ;—but the statement was prima facie so im- 
probable, that it was absurd to give it the slightest 
credence. 

It is well known, that-Sir James Mackintosh 
had contemplated a history of England, begin- 
ning with the revolution of 1688, down to the 
first events of the revolution in France. Sucha 
work, conceived by a philosophical mind, and 
executed after much patient research by so com- 
plete a master of rhetoric, would have been an 
invaluable accession to that department of our 
literature. It is also well known that he had 
made considerable preparations for the task, hav- 
ing consulted many rare books, and the corres- 
pondence in particular of the English and French 
courts, deposited in the king’s library at Paris. 
From these manuscripts, though Fox had beaten 
the ground before him, he would undoubtedly 
have extracted more ample illustration of the in- 
trigues {nick-named policy) that preceded and 
followed that memorable event, than Dalrymple 
and Macpherson appear te have done with equal 
opportunities. But he listened to the syren-song 
of indolence; that master-vice of great minds 
overpowered his resolves, and though a vast afflu- 
ence of materials surrounded him, and the most 
splendid remuneration was proposed to him by 
the Longmans, the diligent prosecution of it was 
deferred,*—and he accepted the recordership of 
Bombay. In the later period of his life, indeed, 
he supplied Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia 
with three volumes of a History of England, of 
which the first only seems to have received the 
deliberate touches of his hand. But that volume 
alone is by far the best commentary extant on the 
early constitution of England. As the work ad- 
vances, it betrays instances of haste and inadvert- 
ence, which would probably have been avoided, 
had he written for fame rather than the exigency 
of the moment. If to what Sir James Mackintosh 
did, eould be added what he might have done, he 
would deserve to be placed amongst the greatest 
men, who have done honour to polite letters. He 
was too fine and etherial a substance to work up 
into a lawyer,—certainly a working lawyer. It 
was quite amusing to see him conducting a nisi- 
prius cause, and addressing a common jury, on 
the Norfolk circuit. There was so innate a habit 
of generalisation in his mode of considering every 
question propounded to him, that he sometimes 





* He executed, it is true, some portion of it, but not 
for the public eye. It began with James the Second, but 
broke at the transfer of the crown to the Prince of 
Orange. This has been published, with a continuation, 
resembling Sir James Mackintosh in manner and spirit 
as much as Freinshemius did Livy or Tacitus, w 
last books he attempted to supply. continuator pro- 
fesses himself to be one of those who undervalue the great 
transactions of the revolution. Peace be to such politi- 
cians! But it would have been as well, had he abstain- 
ed from an attempt to continue a work, conceived by one 
who was avowedly and emphatically a whig of the revo- 
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overlooked the details themselves from which 
that generalisation was deduced. He fired, there- 
fore, over the heads of a jury, consisting chiefly 
of farmers, who, taking no cognisance of elevated 
and polished diction, were often at a loss to com- 
prehend what he was talking about. 

It is lamentable, that no biographical comme- 
moration of Mackintosh has yet appeared, at least 
that deserves to be called so. But as I am ad- 
monished by the limits of this article, that the 
sketches I have already given may be deemed 
episodical, I return to Madras, and, Asmodeus- 
like, exhibit to the reader a character most dissi- 
milar to that which has been just sketched. Sir 
F succeeded to the vacancy on the 
bench of the supreme court, occasioned by the 
resignation of that amiable creature, Sir Benja- 
min Sullivan,—the most kind-hearted and hospi- 
table of mankind. This Sir F—— M had 
acted as the Company’s advocate at Calcutta, but 
had little or no employment except in his official 
capacity. He was generously iecered upon 
Madras during the Castlereagh administration, 
his brother having been an obsequious follower 
of that nobleman during his critical secretaryship 
in Ireland. Through this channel,—no other rea- 
son for the appointment has ever been suggested, 
—he found himself on the seat of justice. Most un- 
happily, he arrived just after the discontent of the 
coast army had been extinguished, and when the 
minds of the misguided but honourable men, whom 
the pertinacious, self-willed policy of Barlow had 
goaded into it, had begun to be composed, and 
the amnesty of Lord Minto had restored some- 
thing like the former state of tranquillity. Still 
there was the tossing and swell of the waves, as 
after a storm. It was at this juncture that he de- 
livered his first charge to the grand jury—and 
though Lord Minto’s amnesty had expressly de- 
— all retrospective animadversion, M—— 
jad the good taste and delicacy to call the gallant 
and high-minded officers, many of whom have 
since attained the highest honours of the service 
traitors and rebels, not without a half-suppressed 
regret that they had not been convicted and pun- 
ished for treason. What a specimen of judicial 
prudence! The charge did infinite mischief in 
the settlement. It unchained the animosities of 

arty, and set families and individuals together 

y the ears,—undoing in effect all that had been 
done by a course of conciliatory and healing mea- 
sures, wisely though too tardily adopted. Again 
friendships cooled,—divisions and factions inter- 
sected the whole surface of society, and the judge 
succeeded to the utmost extent of his wishes in 
making private life bitter. 

Yet Sir F— M was afterwards re- 
moved to the Calcutta bench, having kept the 
settlement in hot water for several months, ty 
getting up addresses to Barlow after his recall, 
and proposing invidious toasts at public dinners, 
wantonly awakening the memory of past griev- 
ances, that were as yet imperfectly healed. 

About this time, Sir Edmund Stanley arrived, 
as a puisne judge. Oh, for the pen of Fielding 
to trace the native humour, the genuine simplicity, 
the quaintness and oddity, of this excellent and 
amiable being ! — the mention of this well- 
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read lawyer, but at the same time a man the most 
credulous and ludicrously unversed in the affairs 
of common life, unfolds a series of anecdotes, 
and as much still remains to be said of the Anglo- 
Indian bar, which will be found, I trust, neither 
unamusing nor devoid of instruction, I reserve it 
as fitting matter for another chapter. 





From the United Service Journal. 
PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM THE EAR- 
LIEST AGES. 
NO. IIL.—THE FLIBUSTEERS AND BUCCANEERS. 


By the discovery of the new world, the Span- 
iards considered themselves in possession of a 
treasure trove; and rigidly interdicted the intru- 
sion of other nations. British enterprise, how- 
ever, was not to be baffled by Spain; and so early 
as 1517, to the high displeasure of the court of 
Madrid, an English armed vessel made a visit to 
Porto Rico and St. Domingo. This opened the 
way, and the French soon joined our countrymen 
in driving a trade with the several islands, al- 
though they were pronounced to be interlopers, 
and vessels were fitted against them called 
“ guarda costas,” whose commanders are said to 
have been ordered to “take no prisoners.” This 
drove the intruders to confederate ; and the asso- 
ciation thus originating in the West Indies, ocea- 
sionally extended its operations to the Pacific 
Ocean, to the continual anxiety and terror of the 
Spaniards. 

The French were the first who encroached 
upon the Spanish rights, by attempting to colo- 
nise, or rather to settle on shore, and the English 
soon followed. In 1625, and on the same day, 
these two nations established themselves on the 
island of St. Christopher’s, in the name of their 
respective governments. They afterwards took 
the small island of Tortuga, as a necessary mea- 
sure for the protection of those who procured 
provisions for them in Hispaniola, by we chase 
of wild cattle. From this time the cruising con- 
federates were known as F libusteers, the Flemish 
corruption of Freebooters, and their hunters were 
termed Buccaneers; but the distinction was soon 
lost, and though for some time they were under 
the favourite appellation of “Brethren of the 
Coast,” they are generally renowned as a frater- 
nity of “ Buccaneers.” 

he name of Buccaneer, which originally sig- 
nified one who dried or smoked flesh in the man- 
ner of the Indians, was given to the first French, 
or rather Norman settlers of St. Domingo, who 
hunted wild boars and beeves, in order to sell 
their flesh to their more settled neighbours, after 
it was dried on a raised hurdle over a slow fire— 
“roti bien sec.’ They lived in huts built on 
atches of clear ground, called buccans, just suf- 
ficiently large to admit of drying the hides. The 
tenants of the buccans, having neither women 
nor children, congregated in parties, each keep- 
ing a servant, who, being a recent adventurer 
from Europe, was compelled to bind himself to 
some old buccaneer, in order to gain a footing in 
the country ; more a compenion, however, than a 


in common ; and, in cases of death, the domestic 
regularly succeeded to the property of the master. 
The life they led was sufficiently hard, and the 
employment of that nature that it is still common 
in Normandy to call a dirty smoky house “un 
vrai boucan.” Nor was it without danger, for 
they were continually at war with the Spaniards, 
who used every effort to extirpate them, and at 
length by continual massacres, drove them from 
that oceupation to one in which they amply re- 
venged upon that people the injuries sustained 
by their companions. 

The Buccaneers, at first, seldom acted together, 
but in parties of from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
men each, embarked in open boats, ill adapted 
either to war, or security from the elements, and 
often in want of the first necessaries of life. Ex- 
posed to the intemperature of a pernicious climate, 
they alternately encountered the burning heat ot 
a tropical sun by day, and the chilling damps ot 
the night ; and they added to these natural incon- 
veniences, others arising from licentiousness. 
Averse to all the wholesome restraints which 
civilised men impose upon themselves for their 
common happiness, they spurned all authority, 
and mento. | in disorder. Like savages, having 
no apprehension of want, and taking no care to 
guard against famine by prudent economy, they 
were frequently exposed to all the extremities of 
hunger and thirst. But their enthusiasm seemed 
to kindle with distress, and inspired a courage 
that defied-all danger. At the sight of a strange 
ship, their hardships were forgotten, and they 
usually boarded without deliberating about her 
foree—to grapple was to conquer. hey would 
attack the largest vessels, overpowering them 
with a desperate bravery which nothing could 
withstand. Thus they fought their way to riches 
and power. Every additional prize increased the 
means of capturing more—one happy chance pro- 
duced twenty others, till at length the Spaniards, 
enervated by luxury and the quiet exercise of 
tyranny, were afraid of proceeding to sea. 

The coasts which tuesé brethren visited, in 
their more early incursions, were those of Cuma- 
na, Carthagena, Porto-Bello, Cuba, and New 
Spain, and those which bordered on the lakes of 
Maracaibo and Nicaragua. They seldom attack- 
ed outward-bound vessels, but confined their cap- 
tures to ships sailing homewards from the Spanish 
colonies, because these were laden with treasure, 
and other materials of small compass and great 
value : they coveted not the bulky commodities of 
Europe, and suffered the vessels which bore them 
to pass unmolested. The success which crown- 
ed their expeditions soon increased their numbers: 
adventurers of all descriptions crowded around 
the standard of the “avengers of the murdered 
Americans ;” and all were received without dis- 
tinction of nation, religion, or language—except 
only the Spaniards, who were denied admission 
into the fraternity. 

Although their vengeance was directed against 
Spain, their wealthiest and bitterest enemy, other 
nations were not exempted from their depreda- 
tions. When distressed for men, money, or ships, 
almost every stranger became an enemy, and thus 





servant, the fruits of their labours were enjoyed 


far they were pirates, though disdaining the im- 
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putation: they were wont to return thanks to 
God, with marked fervency, after each capture. 
No fixed laws guided their proceedings; these 
were made on the spur of occasion. But they 
had many binding customs which neophytes were 
bound to observe ; and offences against the gene- 
ral goud, such as peculation or treachery, were 
severely and summarily punished, either by death, 
by amputation of nose and'ears, or by beaching, 
as they called exposing the culprit upon a desert 
island, without clothing or sustenance. Such 
was the certainty of punishment, or the sense of 
justice to each other, that few instances of this 
kind occurred. Every where the earliest history 
of this singular fraternity strongly verifies the 
adage of “ faith among thieves ;” for, though rob- 
bers by profession, none were ever more equitable 
among themselves: bolts, bars, and locks, and 
every species of fastening were prohibited, as the 
use of such securities would impeach the honour 
of their vocation. It was a crime punished by 
death to bring a woman or a young lad on board ; 
and to desert an assigned post, incurred the same 
penalty. 

A general right of participation in meals was 
acknowledged among them; and their dress was 
the slovenly attire used by those engaged in the 
buccan, particularly in unwashed shirts, and trow- 
sers smeared with blood. The most perfect 
equality reigned in these floating communities, 
and their sense of independence was carried to 
such a length, that it was a rule of their order 
that each individual should indulge his inclina- 
tion and caprice, regardless of the convenience of 
his fellows. Did any of the society require sleep 
and repose, they must bear without a murmur 
the attempts of their associates to debar them of 
the gratification. Whatever had the effect of 
calling forth courage, of putting patience to the 
test, of inuring to privations, and of giving exer- 
cise to strength, was to be borne without com- 
plaint. Hence their fidelity to each other, and 
the serenity with which they sustained hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue. 

The resolutions of these extraordinary men 
were sudden and invariable. As soon as they 
gave their word they became irrevocably bound ; 
and they frequently pledged it on the simple pro- 
position of an expedition. The leader of an en- 
terprise, commonly elected only for the occasion 
among the most distinguished for skill and cou- 
rage, enjoyed more honours, but usually had no 
claim to greater emoluments than his associates, 
except what the general voice chose to award, 
when a cruise, from able conduct, proved profit- 
able. Except in such an instance the booty was 
regularly divided into as many shares as there 
were men—none had a preference; every share 
was chosen by lot. The first distribution was in 
favour of the wounded, who had a daily pay for 
two months, and an allowance during cure; and 
if the funds were insufficient to fulfil this sacred 
obligation, the crew sallied out in quest of more 
spoil. This probity extended also to the dead; 
the companion or servant of a member killed re- 
ceived his share, under a custom which obtained 
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mon—a system called by the French Matelotagi- 
If the deceased had no such companion, his pro- 
portion of plunder was disposed of according to 
will; or if he had made no will, it was carefully 
remitted to his family, or if they knew nothing of 
his relatives, it was distributed among the poor 
and to the churches, to pray for the repose of the 
dead, and apologise for misdeeds neither repented 
nor discontinued. 

Such were the earlier customs of a society 
which, without revenue, cities, castles, or regular 
government, had become formidable to the great- 
est powers in Europe. But this mixture of disci- 
pline and insubordination, of wholesome laws 
and desperate expedients, was polished by several 
successive reforms; and when, after the English 
took the lead, the Buccaneers were assembled in 
larger bodies than had before acted in concert, a 
code of laws was introduced to regulate their 
conduct towards each other, which was rigor- 
ously enforced. 

The Buccaneers seldom went on a cruise till 
they were “hard up” for money, resolving then 
to gain a victory which ,was essential to them. 
The dread of their very name generally paralysed 
resistance, and the surrender was immediate. 
If the prize was rich, they spared the lives of the 
crew ; but otherwise would mangle, torment, and 
throw them overboard. When the booty was 
gained the divisions were made, and the next 
object was to spend it. At first, Tortuga was 
the general rendezvous of the freebooters ; but an 
alliance between the English and French was 
not likely to continue for ever, and Jamaica com- 
monly formed the resert of the former, and St. 
Domingo of the latter. 

In these places they were sure of meeting with 
protection, of finding supplies for their wants, 
and every species of pleasure that was adapted 
to their gross manners. Here they lavished in 
debauches, as foolish as monstrous, all that they 
acquired by rapine and murder; and when the 
fruits of their cruises were thus dissipated, neces- 
sity drove them to the same desperate undertak- 
ings for further supplies. Immediately on their 
landing, tables covered with delicacies, strong 
liquors, play, music, and dancing, occupied all 
their time. Depraved women of all nations, and 
of all colours, induced by avarice and dissolute- 
ness, constituted the principal charm, as well as 
the chief danger of these tumultuous orgies. 
“ These pirates,” says Exquemelin, “ will spend 
two or three thousand pieces of eight in a night, 
not leaving themselves a good shirt to wear in 
the morning. I saw one of them give a common 
strumpet five hundred pieces of eight to see her 
naked. My own master would buy sometimes a 
pipe of wine, and placing it in the street, would 
force those that passed by to drink with him, 
threatening also to pistol them if they would not.” 
Thus were squandered in a few weeks ‘the trea- 
sures which cost long toil, all sorts of privations, 
much blood and many lives; but, as Raynal says, 
men who were uncertain of living to the next 
day, had little inducement to hoard. 

hat early success which attended the Bucca- 
neers, was owing to the protection afforded them 








of every Buccaneer’s having a chosen amd declar- 
ed comrade, between whom property was com- 





by the British and French governments. In 
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every war with Spain, each power readily fur- 
nished them with letters of marque. The flour- 
ishing state of Jamaica and St. Domingo first 
arose out of the depredations of these formidable 
ravagers; and but for their aid, the French settle- 
ments in the West Indies would have been crush- 
ed in their commencement. Thus supported, 
these associations continued, with few intermis- 
sions, for nearly two centuries, peace or war in 
Europe being of no import in the eyes of their 
leaders. The policy of the respective govern- 
ments, Admiral Burney remarks, is well described 
in the féllowing sentence :—“ On lassait faire des 
avanturiers, qu’on pouvait toujours desavouer, 
mais dont les succés pouvaient étre utiles.” 

In a short time, all the Spanish ships which 
appeared in the Caribbean seas were attacked 
and captured, whether they were great or small, 
armed or unarmed, and the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to make a temporary renunciation of com- 
merce. They flattered themselves that thus the 
pirates, having no longer any prey which they 
could seize, would be reduced to inaction and 
their confederacy dissolved ; but they soon found 
that they were deceived in their calculation. 
Weary of fruitless cruising, the Buccaneers re- 
solved on making inroads upon land, which they 
were not long in accomplishing, to the serious 
cost of their distressed enemies, who had sunk 
into such cowardice, that they were beat even 
when they were in the proportion of twenty to 
one against the pirates. The adventures which 
followed this resolve, exhibit a series of strata- 
gems and exploits which are almost without pa- 
rallel ; and the sufferings of the Spaniards strong- 
ly impressed the mind with a notion of the retri- 
butive justice of Providence. Strength of defence 
or remoteness of situation afforded no protection; 
and the assailants, strangers to every feeling of 
humanity, dealt misery upon the inhebitents of 
the cities of the Spanish Main, equaled only by 
that which was inflieted by their own ancestors 
on the unhappy and unprotected Indians. When 
they had = ay they set fire to the towns, and 
consumed whatever they did not carry away. 
The several species of torture to which they sub- 
jected their prisoners, in order to compel them to 
discover the places where they concealed their 
treasure, were such as savage bands alone are 
capable of resorting to; and of many of them 
decency forbids even the mention. At Puerto 
Cavallo—since so remarkable for the boarding of 
the Hermione—the tongues of a great number 
were taken out by the roots: and finally, all the 
inhabitants, except two, who were reserved as 
guides, were massacred. 

One of the first continental expeditions was 
undertaken by a party of French and English, in 
1654, who plundered Nueva Segovia. The his- 
tory of this period abounds with relations of dar- 
ing actions, stained by cruel ferocity; and the 
accounts given by the Buccaneers are so well 
authenticated as to leave no fact in doubt. We 
will therefore notice a few of the principal leaders 
of these hardy bands. 

Pierre le Grand, a native of Dieppe, was one 


of the Flibusteers who obtained a renown in Eu- 
rope, which, according to Voltaire, lasted more 





than forty years. This desperado sailed in a 
vessel without a gun, and having only twenty- 
eight men on board; and on the western coast 
of St. Domingo met with a Spanish man-of-war. 
The pirates, as soon as they perceived her, mu 
tually swore to take her or to perish in the at- 
tempt, and advanced to her about sunset. They 
were armed only with swords and pistols; yet 
having scuttled their own bark, which they had 
saeitle time to quit before she sunk, they slew 
all who made any resistance, and rendered them- 
selves masters of the vessel, which proved to be 
the vice-admiral of the Spanish galeons, home- 
ward bound, with a rich freight. 

Montbars was a young gentleman of Langue- 
doc, whose mind, while a wee Was so tor- 
mented by reading the barbarities of the Spaniards, 
that he fanatically resolved to avenge the misera- 
ble Indians. This spirit increased with his years ; 
and scarcely had he become of age, when he ex- 
pended the whole of his fortune in fitting out a 
vessel, and miade common cause with the “ Bre- 
thren of the Coast.” He distinguished himself, 
by sea and land, as one of their most daring and 
skilful leaders. On the passage out, a Spanish 
ship being met with, was attacked, boarded, and 
taken—for the Buccaneers were rarely unsuccess- 
ful. Montbars led the way to the decks of the 
enemy, along which he carried wounds and 
death; and when submission terminated the con 
test, his only pleasure seemed to be to contem- 
plate, mot the treasures of the vessel, but the 
number of dead and dying Spaniards, against 
whom he had vowed a deep and eternal hatred, 
which he maintained during the whole of his life. 
Pillage and licentiousness had no charms for 
him—vengeance alone animated him. A Span- 
iard in arms never escaped his sword ; and this 
ardour and implacability occasioned him to aec- 
quire the surname of “ Exterminator.” 

So ferocious, however, were many of the ma- 
rauders, that Montbars was not the most cruel of 
the enemies whom the Spaniards had to endure. 
A Dutchman, who, from having resided in the 
Brazils, was called Brasiliano, was fearfully emi- 
nent in brutal villany. This wretch actually 
commanded several of his prisoners to be roasted 
alive on wooden spits, “for not showing him 
hog-yards where he might steal swine.” This 
would perhaps strike the perpetrators as inflicting 
a just retribution. Las Casas, speaking of the 
conquest of the New World, says, “1 once be- 
held four or five chief Indians roasted alive at a 
slow fire; and as the miserable victims poured 
forth their dreadful yells, it disturbed the com- 
mandant in his siesta, and he sent an order that 
they should be strangled; but the officer on duty 
would not suffer it, bat, causing their mouths to 
be gagged that their shrieks might not be heard, 
he stirred up the fire with his own hands, and 
roasted them deliberately till they all expired. 1 
SAW IT MYSELF.” 

Another pirate of the same nation, called Fran- 
cis Olonois, from having been born at Sable 
d@’Olonne, near Basque Roads, had for a time a 
savage and successful career. From the situation 
of bondsman he raised himself to authority, and 
became so notorious, that, his ship being wrecked 
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upon the Spanish Main, and it being believed 
that he was killed with most of his crew, un- 
bounded rejoicings took place among the Span- 
iards. It was true that he had been desperately 
wounded, and would have shared the fate of his 
companions, but for the stratagem of his mingling 
sand with the blood from his wounds, smearing 
his face therewith, and hiding himself dexterously 
among the slain. When the Spaniards quitted 
the field, he crawled into the woods, and tended 
his wounds til] they were pretty well healed, 
when he took his way to Campeachy, disguised 
ina Spanish habit. In that town he found them 
exulting in his supposed death with bonfires and 
festivals, and was an eye-witness of the con- 
gratulations which took place on all sides at the 
end of so merciless a pirate. Here he enticed 
some slaves, under a promise of liberty, to steal 
a canoe and accompany him out to sea, and with 
their aid got safe to Tortuga. Being now too 
poor to fit out a proper vessel, he was obliged to 

ush his fresh designs with a couple of small 
= and twenty-two men. With these he sta- 
tioned himself off the north coast of Cuba, with a 
view gf boarding the first vessel that presented 
itself. The Governor of Havana, who ‘could 
searcely credit the resuscitation of the dreaded 
Olonois, sent a small frigate, mounting ten guns, 
to take the boats, and hang all the pirates, except 
the chief, who was to be tortured to death at 
head-quarters ; and a negro executioner was em- 
barked to officiate. The undaunted freebooter no 
sooner heard these tidings, and that the ship was 
at anchor in the river Estera, than he resolved to 
attack her. He accordingly boarded her so vigor- 
ously, that, after a sharp resistance, they were 
compelled to surrender, and, one by one, suffered 
the fate intended for his crew. Among the rest 
the black hangman appeared, and begged hard 
for his life; but, after making him confess the 
whole plot, his head rolled after the rest. One 
only was reserved to carry the news to the gover- 
nor, and assure his excellency that should he fail 
into the marauder’s hands, he should be similarly 
dealt with. 

This exploit gained Olonois great credit, espe- 
cially as he returned to Tortuga with a large and 
well-laden ship, which he took with his new fri- 
gate on the passage. He now compassed greater 
mischief, and, joined by the noted Michael de 
Basco, he put to sea, in 1667, with eight vessels 
and 650 men. At first he cruised off Hispaniola, 
where they captured two fine ships, which became 
a formidable addition to their squadron: one 
mounted sixteen guns, and had besides a cargo 
of cocoa, 40,000 pieces of eight, and the value of 
10,000 more in jewels; the other was armed with 
eight guns, and 7000 weight of powder, some 
muskets, and 12,000 pieces of eight. Elated by 
success, the pirate now made for the devoted 
town of Maracaibo, a rich and populous place, 
“very pleasant to the view ;” and having, after a 
sharp contest, stormed the fortress that command- 
ed the bar at the entrance of the great lake, ad- 
vanced and sacked the city. Part of the inhabit- 
ants made their escape to Gibralter, a town about 
forty leagues higher up the lake, with a great 
part of their effects. The remainder were doom- 
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ed to undergo the atrocious and revolting eruelties 
of their merciless invaders. The rack and flames 
were in constant requisition; and while some of 
the Spaniards were being murdered in cold blood, 
Olonois, with his usual diabolical spirit, drew his 
cutlass and hacked one of them to pieces. Nor 
was this the worst act of this demon—for he cut 
open the breast of an unhappy captive, and tearing 
out the heart, actually gnawed it ieowend his teeth 
with the ferocity of a wolf. 

After the pirates had reveled fifteen days in 
Maracaibo, they resolved to follow up the blow 
by attacking Gibralter, where they imagined the 
Spaniards had concealed their wealth. This 
place was now defended by several batteries and 
800 soldiers, nor had any thing been omitted 
which was calculated to oppose the progress of 
the invaders. ‘The pirates were somewhat struck 
on seeing the preparations to receive them, and a 
council of war convened. But nothing could 
daunt the spirits of the Buccaneers, especially as 
they supposed all the riches of Maracaibo had 
been transported to Gibralter, so that they were 
unanimous for the attack: so far, however, was it 
considered hazardous, that they shook hands with 
each other, and swore to live or die together. 

The advance was commenced, a desperate 
battle ensued, and the Spaniards, after fighting 
bravely, and losing nearly 500 slain, were com- 
— to retreat; of the pirates only 40 were 

illed, and about 80 wounded, who all died 
through the bad air. The hapless town was now 
entered by the inhuman conquerors; and brutality, 
lust, murder, robbery, and remorseless barbarity, 
had full swing. They then ransomed the two 
towns, for 30,000 pieces of eight, and 500 head of 
catile, and after a stay of two months, took their 
departure, with a booty of 260,000 pieces of eight, 
and vast quantities of plate, linen, jewels, silks, 
and other articles. Among the spoil were the 
bells, images, and all the ornaments of the 
churches, with which the ravagers proposed to fit 
a chapel for themselves. After the dividend they 
returned to Tortuga, where the “common pi- 
rates,” in three weeks, had scarcely any money 
left. “Thus,” says the historian of their acts, 
“they made shift to lose and spend the riches 
they had got, in much less time than they were 
purchased: the taverns and stews, according to 
the custom of pirates, got the greatest part; so 
that soon after they were forced to seek more, 
by the same unlawful means they had got the 
former.” 

The career of Olonois. was nearly closed, and 
we feel happy in adding, that the execrable 
wretch was taken, torn in pieces alive, and burnt 
to ashes by the Indians of the coast of Darien, 
where he had landed after a repulse. “Olonois,” 
says Admiral Burney, “was possessed with an 
ambition to make himself renowned for being 
terrible. At one time, it is said, he put the 
whole crew of a Spanish ship, ninety men, to 
death, ero | himself the office of execu- 
tioner, by beheading them. He caused the crews 
of four other vessels to be thrown into the sea ; 
and more than once, in his frenzies, he tore out 
the hearts of his victims, and devoured them.” 

The Buceaneers now became so formidable 
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from their numbers, that many Spanish towns 
submitted to pay them a contribution to avoid 
visits of such calamity and horror. The first 
land invader was an Englishman of the name of 
Lewis Scott, who sacked Campeachy, and ob- 
tained a large ransom to save it from the flames. 
Plunder, however, and not conquest, was the ob- 
ject of Scott; but after him, the chief in com- 
mand, Mansvelt, happened to be a man of more 
policy and providence than any of his predeces- 
sors. He was equally popular with both French 
and English, and perceiving his opportunity, he 
determined to seize the occasion of forming an 
independent Buccaneer establishment. With 
this object in view, the isle of Sta. Catalina, on 
the Mosquito shore, was assaulted, carried, and 
garrisoned, about a. p. 1664. The death of Mans- 
velt shortly afterwards proved fatal to the design ; 
for on his second in command, Henry Morgan, 
the son of a Welsh farmer, succeeding as head of 
the brethren, although he was partial to the notion 
of a stable establishment, yet his numerous expe- 
ditions interrupted the scheme. This renowned 
freebooter was a most capable and fortunate 
leader, though not so popular, because not so 
honest as his late commander. After attacking, 
carrying, and pillaging Puerto del Principe, the 
depot of the gold and silver from Mexico and 
Peru, in 1667, he conceived the bold project of 
subduing Porto Bello, one of the best fortified 
places in those regions. Without revealing his 
design to any person, and at the head of only 460 
men, he suddenly surprised the town with no 
loss, the Spaniards being unprepared. In order 


to reduce the citadel, whither the most valuable 


property had been conveyed, he recurred to an 
artful expedient: he compelled the priests, nuns, 
and other women, whom he had made prisoners, 
to plant his scaling-ladders against the walls of 
the fortress, from a persuasion that the gallantry 
and superstition of the garrison would not suffer 
them to fire on the objects of their love and ve- 
neration. In this imagination, however, he was 
deceived. The governor used his utmost efforts 
to destroy every one that approached the works ; 
so that Morgan was under the necessity of storm- 
ing the place. Having succeeded, he opened a 
general sack ; gaining, by the exercise of dread- 
ful cruelties, a large booty in bullion, specie, and 
merchandise. Shortly afterwards, a large French 
Buccaneer ship refusing to join his command, 
Morgan dissembled his anger, and invited her 
captain and his officers to a carousal. Arriving 
on board, they were made prisoners, and their 
ship boarded; but she suddenly blew up, by 
which 350 Englishmen, and all the French pri- 
soners, with the exception of thirty, perished in 
an instant. 

In 1669, Morgan again sacked the unhappy 
towns of Maracaibo and Gibralter, with a large 
force, and exercised the most savage barbarities 
which even the bloody annals of these pirates re- 
cite: racks, cords, burning matches, and starva- 
tion, were not the worst of torments, and the soul 
sickens over the relation of those hellish atrocities. 
Here he remained so long rioting and plundering, 
that the Spaniards repaired the eastle at the en- 
trance of the great lake, and stationed three stout 
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men-of-war in the “bocca” to cut off his retreat. 
This step somewhat disconcerted Morgan, as the 
largest of his ships mounted only fourteen guns, 
the rest were mere craft. Nevertheless, he con- 
cealed his apprehensions, and boldly sent to the 
Spanish admiral, threatening to destroy the town 
and slaughter all his prisoners, if the place was 
not forthwith ransomed, and his armament per- 
mitted to pass without molestation. The admi- 
ral resolutely refused the application, but offered 
a free passage on the pirate’s surrendering all his 
booty and captures. Morgan and his associates 
deliberated; and they at length determined to 
risk any consequence rather than resign their 
spoils, which they had gained with so much 
peril. As the admiral adhered to his declared 
purpose, Morgan took measures for forcing the 
channel ; and being a man of resources, he extri- 
cated his fleet and prizes from their difficult situa- 
tion with admirable contrivance. He converted 
one of his vessels into a fire-ship by filling her 
with powder and combustibles, but so disguised 
with a row of quakers, as to resemble the most 
warlike of his squadron, while her decks being 
covered with blocks of wood with hats ang caps 
on, completed the deception. By means of this 
ship, and a desperate fight, he defeated his float- 
ing enemies, taking one of the Spanish men-of- 
war, and destroying the two others. Still there 
remained the castle to be passed; and this was 
effected hy another stratagem. During the day, 
Morgan filled his boats with armed men, and 
they rowed from the ships to a part of the shore 
which was well concealed from the castle by 
thickets. After waiting as long as might be sup- 
posed to be occupied in disembarking, all the 
men were concealed in the bottom of the boats, 
except two in each, who rowed them back again. 
This being repeated several times, caused the 
Spaniards to believe that the Buccaneers intend- 
ed an assault by land with their whole force; and 
they disposed their cannon accordingly, leaving 
the sea-front of the castle unprovided. At night, 
Morgan’s fleet took up their anchors with the 
first of the ebb, and without setting sail, it being 
moonlight, they dropped down. On arriving 
nearly opposite the castle, all canvass was crowd- 
ed, a broadside was discharged at the fort, and 
before the garrison could return a shot, the pirates 
had escaped with a booty to the amount of 250,000 
pieces of eight, and some ill-fated hostages for the 
ransom of Gibralter. 

Morgan’s reputation was now at the highest 
pitch, and though he was not personally beloved, 
the majority of the adventurers, who had increased 
to nearly 4000 men, recognised him as their com- 
mander-in-chief, on his summoning them to a 
general rendezvous off the west coast of Hispa- 
niola, at the close of 1670; and many young men 
of family quitted Europe to solicit commands 
under him. His force amounted to thirty-seven 
ships, wherein were 2000 fighting men, beside the 
mariners. “The admiral hereof was mounted 
with twenty-two great guns, and six small ones 
of brass; the rest carried, some twenty, some 
eighteen, others sixteen, and the smallest at least 
four ; besides which, they had great quantities of 
ammunition and fire-balls, with other inventions 
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of powder.” With this formidable armament, as 
the West Indies could not furnish sufficient plun- 
der for so many profligate and lawless ravagers, 
it was determined to attack Panama, as the 
wealthiest possible object. 

As a measure of prudence, men were employed 
to hunt cattle and cure meat, and vessels were 
sent to collect maize. Here, also, Morgan drew 
up specific articles of agreement for the cistribu- 
tion of plunder, and had them subscribed to ; for 
he was so little burthened with principle himself, 
that he suspected the good faith of every one, and 
was ever bent on checks and obligations. B 
these articles Morgan was to receive one hundredth 
of the whole booty ; each captain was to have 
eight shares; provision was stipulated for the 
maimed and wounded; and rewards were appoint- 
ed for those who should particularly distinguish 
themselves. 

These preliminaries being arranged, the fleet 
sailed from Cape Tiburon on the 16th of Decem- 
ber. Having again reduced the island of Sta. 
Catalina, by a secret understanding, of firing 
without shot, with the Spanish governor, who 
wished to have the honour, though not the danger, 
of resisting the rovers, Morgan sent a detachment 
under one Brodeley, to the mouth of the river 
Chagre, leading part of the way to his ultimate 
destination. Here wasa strong fort situated upon 
a steep hill, and defended by an officer and a garri- 
son worthy of the trust committed to their courage. 
The Buccaneers attacked it with desperation, and 
were as vigorously resisted ; but this resistance 
only stimulated the energy of men accustomed, 
not merely to expect, but almost to command, 
success. It was again valiantly assaulted, and 
no less valiantly defended; and the assailants 
were nearly driven back a second time, when a 
powder-magazine exploded, and the breaches were 
mounted in the confusion. The governor of the 
fort, as well as some of his soldiers, refused 
quarter ; and of 314 who composed the garrison, 
more than 200 were killed. The Buccaneers Jost 
100 killed, and 70 wounded. 

Morgan made the prisoners repair the castle, 
and garrisoned it with500 men. He also appointed 
150 to take care of the ships; and having thus 
secured his retreat in case of adversity, he set 
forward, at the head of 1200 men, for Panama. 
They took advantage of the river as far as it was 
navigable, by embarking the artillery and stores 
in canoes; but the obstructions were so great, 
that it was not till the seventh day they arrived 
at Cruz, a village at the highest part of the Chagre 
to which boats can reach, and situated about eight 
leagues from the great city. The difficulties 
which they encountered were such as required 
the genuine Buccaneer hardihood to support. 
Their road led over rocks and mountains, and 
through almost impassable morasses, beset with 
concealed enemies, who killed some and wounded 
others. They were assailed with heat, cold, rain, 
and every variety of weather. Sometimes they 

were in such astate of starvation (for the supplies 
they expected to find in the villages had been 
carefully swept away by the Spaniards,) that a 
stray horse, or a mule, or an ass, became a deli- 
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on one occasion, they made “a huge banquet” 
upon some bags of leather which they found in a 
deserted hut. On the ninth day of their journey 
the Buccaneers came within sight of the South 
Sea, a view which inspired such joy, that they 
sounded their trumpets, beat their drums, shouted, 
danced, and threw their eaps in the air, with all 
the exultation of success, and proceeded direct 
for Panama, the steeples of which soon appeared 
in view. Early in the morning of the 27th of 
January, 1671, the march was resumed. The 
Spaniards, who had not been idle, determined, as 
the city was almost without defences, to oppose 
their progress by meeting the Buccaneers on the 
»lain, where they showed such a front, that the 
i now reduced to fewer than one thousand, 
began to waver, till Morgan re-inspirited their 
courage by his valiant example. The President 
of Panama commanded 2000 infantry and 400 
horse, and was provided with an immense number 
of wild bulls to break the enemy’s ranks—but 
after two hours’ desperate conflict was defeated, 
with a loss of 600 killed, and nearly double that 
number in wounded and prisoners. The Bucca- 
neers were too much weakened and fatigued to 
pursue their advantage immediately ; therefore, 
they halted to rest, after which, they undauntedly 
continued their march under a heavy fire of cannon 
charged with every description of destructive 
missile, which swept down numbers of men. 
Another contest of three hours took place, with- 
out intermission, during which neither party gave 
or received quarter, when the Spaniards were 
compelled to yield, and the noble city of Panama 
became the prize of the victors. 

One of the first precautions taken by Morgan 
after his victory, was to prevent drunkenness 
among his men, to which end he procured to have 
it reported to him, that all the wine had been 

oisoned by the inhabitants. Before possession 
had well been taken, several parts of the city 
burst out into flames; but whether by accident, 
or by the policy of the Spaniards, or the contri 
vance of the arch-robber, is not known. Exque- 
melin Jays the blame on Morgan, and Morgan 
retorted it on the inhabitants. Be this as it may, 
the calamity was regretted by all parties, and 
both Buccaneers and Spaniards united to stop the 
progress of the conflagration. But their efforts 
were vain, for the city consisted of about 7000 
houses, principally built of cedar, “ very curious 
and magnificent, and richly adorned,” together 
with monasteries, churches, and public edifices, 
which continued to burn nearly a month, before 
the fire was totally extinguished,—a spectacle, no 
doubt, of terrible beauty and dreadful desola- 
tion.* 
An odious scene of licentiousness, rapacity, 
and barbarity followed. No one was safe ; those 
who fled by land were brought in and tortured by 





the detachments sent after them, while those who 
escaped to sea were overtaken by boats manned 
by the pirates ; till Morgan, finding that some of 
his men were plotting to set themselves afloat in 


* Among the buildings destroyed, was a factory-house, 
belonging to the Genoese, who then carried on the trade 





cious feast, without the trouble of cooking; and 





of supplying the Spaniards with slaves from Africa. 
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the South Sea, ordered the masts of a captured 
ship to be cut by the board, and all the small craft 
to burnt. In the city, in boats, and in the 
neighbouring forests, were found vast treasures 
concealed in caves and cellars, besides immense 
quantities of valuablé articles of commerce, which 
were destroyed. “In theircruelty,” says Exque- 
melin, an eye-witness, in his narrative of the Zee 
Rovers, “no sex nor condition whatsoever was 
spared.” 

On the 24th of February, Morgan and his men 
quitted the ruins of the ill-fated Panama, driving 
before them 175 mules laden with booty, and 600 
prisoners, some of whom were to carry burthens, 
and others to be ransomed. Among the latter 
were many women and children, who were made 
to suffer the extremes of hunger, thirst and fatigue, 
besides being kept in apprehension of being sold 
as slaves, that they might more earnestly endea- 
vour to procure money to be brought for their 
ransom ; and the brutal chief not only turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties, but replied with sar- 
casm and mockery to their cries and lamentations. 
We must even give this devil his due, and admit 
that one fair action gleamed through the horrors 
of this excursion. A lady had charged “ two re- 
ligious persons” to procure the money for her 
ransom; which being obtained, they had misap- 
propriated it. Captam Morgan enquired into the 
matter, and perceiving the villanous fraud, re- 
leased the lady, and detained the two “ religious 
men” in her stead. This was the more honour- 
able as she was of great beauty, and had firmly 
resisted all the endeavours of Morgan, whose 
passions she inflamed, to ingratiate himself with 
her, even under threats of torture and death. 

In the middle of the march back to Chagre, Mor- 
gan’s habitual distrust of his companions, led him 
to draw up his men, and put them on their oaths, 
that they had not concealed any of the plunder, 
but had fairly thrown every thing into the com- 
mon stock. Not satisfied with this, he also in- 
stituted a personal search, to the chagrin of the 
whole party, and especially of the French. On 
their arrival at Chagre,a division was made at 
the chief’s dictum, of 200 pieces of eight to each 
man; a sum by no means satisfactory. Morgan, 
however, was not inclined to allay any discontent 
of this kind by an open reckoning; and to avoid 
further importunity, he relieved himself from the 


command; “which he did,” sy Exquemelin, 


“ without calling any council, or bidding any one 
adieu; but went secretly on board his own ship, 
and put out to sea, without giving notice, follow- 
ed by only three or four vessels out of the whole 
fleet, who, it is believed, went shares with him in 
the greatest part of the spoil.” The French, 
who had never liked him, would willingly have 
revenged themselves upon him, had they, says the 
historian, “ been able to encounter him.” 

Thus ended the piratical career of the crafty 
Morgan, who, it is said, realised one hundred 
thousand pounds. He certainly excelled all the 
other Buccaneer chiefs in the daring boldness of 
his plans, in the ability with which. they were 
conducted, and in the address with which he ex- 
tricated himself from the difficulties in which 
they involved him, and except Olonois, we might 
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add, that he claims also a dreadful pre-eminence 
in the eruelties with which their execution was 
attended. Yet this monster was well received, 
knighted by his sovereign, and appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty Court. Having fixed 
his residence at Jamaica, where he filled the most 
important posts, he enjoyed in security the wealth 
which had cost so many tears, and so much blood 
to the victims of his avarice, though it is supposed 
never to have excited the least remorse in his 
own hardened heart. This was not exactly. the 
course which he had “chalked out” for himself, 
for on his arrival in Jamaica, he began to levy 
men with the view of settling in Santa Catalina, 
and holding it as his own; but Lord John 
Vaughan, determined to enforce our treaty with 
Spain, obliged him to relinquish his plan. In 
the autumn of 1680, in consequence of the Earl 
of Carlisle’s quitting, from ill health, this lawless 
plunderer was left, as his deputy, to govern 
Jamaica! On assuming this high office, his ad- 
ministration was far from favourable to his old 
associates, some of whom suffered the extreme 
hardship of being tried and hanged under his 
authority ; and one crew of Buccaneers, most of 
them English, who fell into his hands, he sent to 
be delivered up to the Spaniards, at Carthagena. 
His governorship lasted only a year, but he con- 
tinued in office Sesing the remainder of the reign 
of Charles II. In the next reign, the Court of 
Spain had the influence to get him sent home 
prisoner, and kept in confinement for three years, 
No charge being brought forward against him, he 
was then released, and passed his latter days in 
undeserved peace and tranquillity. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. Music 
and Words by Samuel Lover, Esq. 


We receive occasionally ballads and duets, but 
there has been lately such a dearth of music, 
properly so called, that we have given over our 
musical notices. When, however, we meet a 
genuine melody, we are neither so old nor 30 
tasteless as not to relish it as it deserves. Mr. 
Lover has come before us in a new character: we 
have appreciated his traits and stories of the 
Irish peasantry for a very long time; we have ad- 
mired the fidelity, the beautiful colouring, and the 
expression of his miniatures, and now we are 
called upon to testify of the sweetness of his 
poetry, and the skill and pathos of his musical 
compositions. We are tired of praising him,— 
and yet, in common honesty, we cannot help it. 
Mr. Lover has, indeed, a diversity of gifts, and 
excels in all, painter, poet, and musician; it is 
really too bad: if we encountered many such, 
“OtheHo’s occupations” would be o’er. 

Six of those songs of the superstitions of 
Ireland have come forth, and, we doubt not, they 
will be continued. When completed, we shall 
request Mr. Lover to publish them, with one of 
his own inimitable sketches to illustrate each ; 
a sort of Irish musical annual, that would be sure 
to succeed. 





THE STEAM 
From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE STEAM EXCURSION. 


Mr. Percy Noakes was a law-student inhabiting 
a set of chambers on the fourth floor, in one of 
those houses in Gray’s-inn-square, which com- 
mand an extensive view of the gardens, and 
their usual adjuncts—flaunting nursery-maids, 
and town-made children, with parenthetical legs. 
Mr. Percy Noakes was what is generally termed 
—“a devilish good fellow.” He had a large 
circle of acquaintance, and seldom dined at his 
own expense. He used to talk politics to papas, 
flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to 
their daughters, make pleasure engagements with 
their sons, and romp with the younger branches. 
Like those paragons of perfection, advertising 
footmen out a ace, he was always “ willin 
to make himself generally useful.” If any old 
lady, whose son was in India, gave a ball, Mr. 
Percy Noakes was master of the ceremonies ; if 
any young lady made a stolen match, Mr. Percy 
Noakes gave her away; if a juvenile wife pre- 
sented her husband with a blooming cherub, Mr. 
Percy Noakes was either godfather or deputy god- 
father ; and, if any member of a friend’s family 
died, Mr. Percy Noakes was invariably to be seen 
in the second mourning coach, with a white hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, sobbing—to use his own 
appropriate and expressive description—“ like 
winkin !” 

It may readily be imagined that these numerous 
avocations were rather calculated to interfere with 
Mr. Percy Noakes’s professional studies. Mr. Percy 


Noakes was perfectly aware of the fact, and he 
had, therefore, after mature reflection, made u 

his mind nct to study at all—a laudable determi- 
nation, to which he adhered in a most praisewor- 
thy manner. His sitting-room presented a strange 


chaos of dress-gloves, boxing gloves, caricatures, 
albums, invitation cards, foils, cricket-bats, card- 
board drawings, paste, gum, and fifty other extra- 
ordinary articles, heaped together in the strangest 
confusion. He was always making something for 
somebody, or planning some party of pleasure, 
which was his great forte. He invariably spoke 
with astonishing rapidity ; was smart, spoflish, 
and eight-and-twenty. 

“ Splendid idea, ‘pon my life,”—soliloquised 
Mr. Percy Noakes, over his morning’s coffee, as 
his mind reverted to a suggestion which had been 
thrown out the previous night, by a lady at whose 
house he had spent the evening. “ Glorious idea! 
—Mrs. Stubbs,” cried the student, raising his 
voice. 

“Yes, sir,” replied a dirty old woman, with an 
inflamed countenance, emerging from the bed- 
room, with a barrel of dirt and cinders. This 
was the laundress. “ Did you call, sir?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Stubbs, I’m going out; if that tailor 
should call again you’d better say—you’d better 
say, I’m out of town, and shan’t be back fora 
fortnight; and, if that bootman should come, tell 
him I’ve lost his address, or I'd have sent him 
that little amount ; mind he writes it down; and 
- Mr. Hardy should call—you know Mr. Har- 

y '—— 
“ The funny gentleman, sir?” 
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“Ah! the funny gentleman. If Mr. Hardy 
should call, say I’ve gone to Mrs. Taunton’s, 
about that water-party.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And if any fellow calls, and says he’s come 
about a steamer, tell him to be here at five o’clock 
this afternoon, Mrs. Stubbs.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Mr. Perey Noakes brushed his hat; whisked 
the crumbs off his inexplicables with a silk hand- 
kerchief, gave the ends of his hair a persuasive 
roll round his fore-finger, and sallied forth for 
Mrs. Taunton’s domicile in Great Marlborough- 
street, where she and her daughters occupied the 
upper part of a house. She was a good-looki 
widow of fifty, with the form of a giantess, an 
the mind of a child. The pursuit of pleasure, 
and some means of killing time, appeased the sole 
end of her existence. She doated on her two 
daughters, who were as frivolous as herself. 

A general exclamation of satisfaction hailed 
the arrival of Mr. Percy Noakes, who went 
through the ordinary salutations, and threw him- 
self into an easy chair, near the ladies’ work- 
table, with all the ease of a regularly established 
friend of the family. Mrs. Taunton was busily 
engaged in planting immense bright bows on 
every part of a smart cap on which it was possi- 
ble to stick one ; Miss Emily Taunton was mak- 
ing a watch-guard ; and Miss Sophia was at the 
piano, practising a new song—poetry by the young 
officer, or the police officer, or the custom-house 
officer, or some equally interesting amateur. 

“You good creature !” said Mrs. Taunton, ad- 
dressing the gallant Percy. “ You really area 
good soul. You’ve come about the water-party, 
I know.” 

“ | should rather suspect I had,” replied Mr. 
Noakes, triumphantly. “ Now come here, girls, 
and I'll tell you all about it.” Miss Emily and 
Miss Sophia advanced to the table, with that bal- 
let sort of step which some young ladies appear 
to think so fascinating—something between a skip 
and a canter. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Percy Noakes, “ it 
seems to me that the best way will be to have a 
committee of ten, to make all the arrangements, 
and manage the whole set-out. Well, then, I 
propose that the expenses shall be paid by these 
ten fellows jointly.” 

“ Excellent, indeed !” said Mrs. Taunton, who 
highly approved of this part of the arrangements. 

“ Then my plan is, that each of these ten fel- 
lows shall have the power of asking five people. 
There must be a meeting of the committee at my 
chambers, to make all the arrangements, and these 
people shall be then named ; every member of the 
committee shall have the power of black-balling 
any one who is proposed, and one black-ball shall 
exclude that person. This will ensure our hav- 
ing a pleasant party, you know.” 

“* What a manager you are !” interrupted Mrs. 
Taunton again. : 

“ Charming !” said the lovely Emily. 

“ | never did!” ejaculated Sophia. 

“ Yes, I think it’ll do,” replied Mr. Perey 
Noakes, who was now quite in his element. “I 
think it ll do. Well, then, you know we shall go 
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down to the Nore and back, and have a regular, 
eapital, cold dinner laid out in the cabin before 
we start, so that every thing may be ready, with- 
out any confusion ; and we shall have the lunch 
laid out on deck in those little tea-garden-looking 
concerns by the paddle-boxes—I don’t know what 
you call em. Then we shall hire a steamer ex- 

ressly for our party, and a band, you know, and 
ere the deck chalked, and we shall be able to 
dance quadrilles all day: and then whoever we 
know that’s musical, you know, why they’ll make 
themselves useful and agreeable—and—and— 
upon the whole I really hope we shall have a 
glorious day, you know.” 

The announcement of these arrangements was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Taunton, Emily, and Sophia were loud in their 
praises. 

“ Well, but tell me, Perey,” said Mrs. Taunton, 
“ who are the ten gentlemen to be ?” 

“ Oh! I know plenty of fellows who'll be de- 
lighted with the scheme,” replied Mr. Percy 
Noakes ; “ of course we shall have” 

“ Mr. Hardy,” interrupted the servant, an- 
nouncing a visiter. Miss Sophia and Miss Emily 
hastily assumed the most interesting attitudes that 
could be adopted on so short a notice. 

“ How are you?” said a stout gentleman of 
about forty, pausing at the door in the attitude of 
an awkward harlequin. This was Mr. Hardy, 
whom we have before described, on the authority 
of Mrs. Stubbs, as “the funny gentleman.” He 
was an Astley Cooperish Joe Miller—a practical 
joker, immensely popular with married ladies, 
and a general favourite with young men. He 
was always engaged in some pleasure excursion 
or other, and delighted in getting somebody into 
a scrape on such occasions. He could sing comic 
songs ; imitate hackney-coachman and fowls; play 
airs on his chin, and execute concertos on the 
Jew’s harp. He always eat and drank most im- 
moderately, and was the bosom friend of Mr. 
Percy Noakes. He had a red face, a somewhat 
husky voice, and a tremendously loud laugh. 

“ How are you?” said this worthy, laughing, 
as if it was the finest joke in the world to make 
a morning call; and shaking hands with the la- 
dies with as much vehemence as if their arms 
were so many pump-handles. 

“You’re just the very man I wanted,” said 
Mr. Perey Noakes, who proceeded to explain the 
cause of his being in requisition. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Hardy, after hearing 
the statement, and receiving a detailed account 
of the proposed excursion. “ Oh, capital! glo- 
rious! Whata day it will be! what fun! But, 
I say, when are you going to begin making the 
arrangement ?” 

“No time like the present—at once, if you 
please.” 

“ Oh, charming!” cried the ladies. “ Pray do.” 

Writing materials were laid before Mr. Percy 
Noakes, and the names of the different members 
of the committee were agreed on, after as much 
discussion between him and Mr. Hardy as if at 
least the fate of nations had depended on their 
appointment. It was then agreed that a meeting 





should take place at Mr. Perey Noakes’s cham- 
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bers on the ensuing Wednesday evening, at eight 
o’clock, and the visiters departed. 

Wednesday evening arrived; eight o’clock 
came, and eight members of the committee were 
punctual in their attendance. Mr. Loggins, the 
solicitor, of Boswell-court, sent an excuse, and 
Mr. Samuel Briggs, the ditto of Furnival’s Inn, 
sent his brother, much to his (the brother’s) satis- 
faction, and greatly to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Percy Noakes. Seemann the Bri and the 
Tauntons there existed a degree of implacable 
hatred, quite unprecedented. The animosity be- 
tween the Montagues and Capulets was nothing 
to that whieh prevailed between these two illus- 
trious houses. Mrs. Briggs was a widow, with 
three daughters and two sons; Mr. Samuel, the 
eldest, was an attorney, and Mr. Alexander, the 
youngest, was under definite articles to his brother. 

hey resided in Portland-street, Oxford-street, 
and moved in the same orbit as the Tauntons— 
hence their mutual dislike. If the Miss Briggs’s 
appeared in smart bonnets, the Tauntons eclipsed 
them with smarter. If Mrs. Taunton appeared 
ina cap of all the hues of the rainbow, Mrs. 
Briggs forthwith mounted a toque, with all the 

atterns of a kaleidescope. If Miss Sophia 

aunton learnt a new song, two of the Miss 
Briggs’s came out with a new duet. The Taun- 
tons had once gained a temporary triumph with 
the assistance of a harp, but the Briggs’s brought 
three ®uitars into the field, and effectually routed 
the enemy. In short, there was no end to the 
rivalry between them. 

Now, as Mr. Samuel Briggs was a mere 


/machine, a sort of self-acting legal walking-stick; 


and as the party was known to have originated, 
however remotely, with Mrs. Taunton, the female 
branches of the Briggs’s family had arranged that 
Mr. Alexander should attend instead of his 
brother; and as the said Mr. Alexander was de- 
servedly celebrated for possessing all the pertina- 
city of a bankruptey-court attorney, combined 
with the obstinacy of that pleasing animal which 
browses upon the thistle—he required but little 
tuition. He was especially enjoined to make 
himself as disagreeable as possible ; and, above 
all, to blackball the Tauntons at every hazard. 
The proceedings of the evening were opened 
by Mr. Percy Noakes. After successfully urging 
upon the gentlemen present the eagery | of their 
mixing some brandy-and-water, he briefly stated 
the objects of the meeting, and concluded by ob- 


| serving that the first step must be the selection of 


a chairman, necessarily possessing some arbitrary 
—he trusted not unconstitutional—powers, to 
whom the personal direction of the whole of the 
arrangements (subject to the approval of the 
committee) should be confided. pale young 
gentleman, in a green stock, and spectacles of 
the same, a member of the honourable society of 
the Inner Temple, immediately rose for the pur- 
ose of proposing Mr. Percy Noakes. He had 
el him long, and this he would say, that a 
more honourable, a more excellent, or a better 
hearted fellow, never existed—(hear, hear). The 
oung gentleman, who was a member of a de- 
ating society, took this opportunity of entering 
into an examination of the state of the English 
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law, from the days of William the Conqueror 
down to the present period ; he briefly adverted 
to the code established by the ancient Druids; 
slightly glanced at the principles laid down by 
the Athenian law-givers; and concluded with a 
most glowing eulogium on pic-nics and constitu- 
tional rights. Mr. Alexander Briggs opposed the 
motion. He had the highest esteem for Mr. 
Percy Noakes as an individual, but he did consider 
that he ought not to be entrusted with these im- 
mense powers—(oh, oh!)—He believed that in 
the proposed capacity, Mr. Perey Noakes would 
not act fairly, impartially, or honourably ; but he 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that he said 
this without the slightest disrespect. Mr. Hardy 
defended his honourable friend, in a voice render- 
ed partially unintelligible by emotion and brandy- 
and-water; the proposition was put to the vote, 
and there appearing to be only one dissentient 
voice, Mr. Percy Noakes was declared duly elect- 
ed, and took the chair accordingly. 

The business of the meeting now proceeded 
with great rapidity. The chairman delivered in 
his estimate of the probable expense of the ex- 
cursion, and every one present subscribed his pro- 
portion thereof. The question was put that “The 
Endeavour” be hired for the occasion; Mr. Alex- 
ander Briggs moved as an amendment that the 
word “Fly” be substituted for the word “ Endea- 
vour ;” but after some debate consented to with- 
draw his opposition. The important ceremony 
of balloting then commenced. A tea-caddy was 
placed on a table ina dark corner of the apart- 
ment, and every one was provided with two back- 
gammon-men, one black and one white. 

The chairman with great solemnity then read 
the following list of the guests whom he proposed 
to introduce :—Mrs. Taunton and two daughters, 
Mr. Wizzle, Mr. Simson. The names were te- 
spectively balloted for, and Mrs. Taunton and | 
daughters were declared to be black-balled. Mr. | 
Percy Noakes and Mr. Hardy exchanged glances. 

“Is your list prepared, Mr. Briggs ?” enquired 
the chairman, with all the dignity of a minor 
Manners Sutton. 

“Tt is,” replied Alexander, delivering in the 
following :—“ Mrs. Briggs and three daughters, 
Mr. Samuel Briggs.” The previous ceremony 
was repeated, and Mrs. Briggs and three daugh- 
ters were declared to be black-balled. Mr. Alex 
ander Briggs looked rather foolish, and the re- 
mainder of the company appeared somewhat 
overawed by the mysterious nature of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The balloting proceeded; but one little cir-| 
eumstance which Mr. Percy Noakes had not} 
originally foreseen, prevented the system working | 
quite as well as he had anticipated—every body | 
was black-balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs by way | 
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proposed that the form of balloting should be dis- 
pensed with, and that every gentleman should 
merely be required to state whom he intended to 
bring. The proposal was readily acceded to; 
the Tauntons and the Briggs were reinstated, 
and the party was formed. The next Wednesday 
was fixed for the eventful day, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that every member of the com- 
mittee should wear a piece of blue sarsnet ribbon 
round his leftarm. It appeared from the state- 
ment of Mr. Perey Noakes that the boat belonged 
to the General Steam Navigation Company, and 
was then lying off the Custom-house; and as he 
proposed that the dinner and wines should be 
provided by an eminent city purveyor, it was 
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|arranged that Mr. Percy Noakes should be on 


board by seven o'clock to superintend the arrange- 
ments, and that the remaining members of the 
committee, together with the company generally, 
should be expected to join her by nine o’clock. 
More brandy-and-water was despatched ; several 
speeches were made by the different law students 
present ; thanks were voted to the chairman, and 


|the meeting separated. 


The weather had been beautiful up to this 
period, and beautiful it continued to be. Sunday 
passed over, and Mr. Percy Noakes became un- 
usually fidgetty—rushing constantly to and from 
the Steam Packet Wharf, to the astonishment of 
the clerks, and the great emolument of the Hol 
born cab-men. ‘Tuesday arrived, and the anxiety 


|of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no bounds; he was 


every instant running to the windows to look out 
for clouds ; and Mr. Hardy astonished the whole 
square by practising a new comic song for the 
occasion in the chairman’s chambers. 

Uneasy were the slumbers of Mr. Perey Noakes 
that night: he tossed and tumbled about, and had 
confused dreams of steamers starting off and 
gigantic clocks with the hands pointing to a 
quarter past nine, and the ugly face of Mr. Alex- 
ander Briggs looking over the boat’s side, and 
grinning as if in derision of his fruitless attempts 
to move. He made a violent effort to get on 
board, and awoke. The bright sun was shining 
cheerfully into the bed-room; and Mr. Percy 
Noakes started up for his watch, in the dreadful 
expectation of finding his worst dreams realised. 
It was just five o’clock: he calculated the time— 
he shouid be a good half-hour dressing himself; 
and as itwasalovely morning, and the tide would 
be then running down, he would walk leisurely 


'to Strand Lane, and have a boat to the Custom 


Louse. 

He dressed himself, took a hasty apology for a 
breakfast, and sallied forth. The streets looked 
as lonely and deserted as if they had been crowd- 
ed over-night for the last time. Here and there 
an early apprentice, with quenched-looking, sleepy 


of retaliation exercised his power of exclusion |eyes, was taking down the shutters of a shop; 


in every instance, and the result was, that after | 


three hours had been consumed in incessant | 
balloting, the names of only three gentlemen | 
In this | 


were found to have been agreed to. 
dilemma what was to be done? either the whole 
plan must fall to the ground, or a compromise 
must be effected. 


The latter alternative was | 
preferable; and Mr. Percy Noakes, therefore, | of bread and butter were piled one upon the other, 


and a policeman or milk-woman might ocea- 
sionally be seen pacing slowly along; the servants 
had not yet begun to clean the doors, or light the 
fires, and London looked the picture of desolation. 
At the corner of a by-street, near Temple Bar, 
was stationed a “street breakfast.” The coffee 
was boiling over a charcoal fire, and large slices 
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like deals in a timber-yard. The company were 
seated on a form, which, with a view both to 
security and comfort, was placed against a neigh- 
bouring wall. Two young men, whose uproarious 
mirth and disordered dress bespoke the conviviality 
of the preceding evening, were treating three 
“ladies” and an Irish labourer. A little sweep 
was standing at a short distance, casting a long- 
img eye at the tempting delicacies ; and a police- 
man was watching the group from the opposite 
side of the street. The wan looks, and gaudy 
finery of the wretched, thinly clad females, con 
trasted as strangely with the gay sun-light, as did 
their forced merriment with the Leletesou hilarity 
of the two young men, who now and then varied 
their amusements by “ bonneting” the proprietor 
of this itinerant coffee house. 

Mr. Percy Noakes walked briskly by, and when 
he turned down Strand-lane, and caught a glimpse 
of the glistening water, he thought that he had 
never felt so important or so happy in his life. 

“ Boat, sir!” cried one of the three watermen 
who were mopping out their boats, and all 
whistling different tunes. “ Boat, sir!” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes rather sharply, 
for the enquiry was not made in a manner at all 
suitable to his dignity. 

“ Would you prefer a wessel, sir?” enquired 
another, to the infinite delight of the “ Jack-in-the- 
water.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes replied with a look of the 
most supreme contempt. 

“Did you want to be put on board a steamer, 
sir?” enquired an old fireman-waterman very 
confidentially. He was dressed in a faded red 
suit, just the colour of the cover of a very old 
court-guide. 

“Yes, make haste—the Endeavour; off the 
custom-house.” 

“Endeavour!” cried the man who had con- 
vulsed the ‘Jack’ before. “‘ Vy, I seed the Endea- 
vour go up half an hour ago.” 

** So did I,” said another; “and I should think 
she’d gone down by this time, for she’s a precious 
sight too full of ladies and gen’Imen.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes affected to disregard these 
representations, and stepped into the boat, which 
the old man, by dint of scrambling, and shoving, 
and grating, had brought up to the causeway. 
“ Shove her off,” cried Mr. Percy Noakes, and 
away the boat glided down the river, Mr. Percy 
Noakes seated on the recently mopped seat, and 
the waterman at the stairs offering to bet him any 
reasonable sum that he’d never reach the “ Cus- 
tum-us.” 

“Here she is, by Jove!” said the delighted 
Percy, as they ran alongside the Endeavour. 

“ Hold hard!” cried the steward over the side, 
and Mr. Percy Noakes jumped on board. 

“ Hope you'll find every thing as you wished 
it, sir—she looks uncommon well this morning.” 

“ She does, indeed !” replied the manager, in a 
state of ecstacy which it is impossible to describe. 
The deck was scrubbed, and the seats were 
scrubbed, and there was a bench for the band, 
anda place for dancing, and a pile of camp stools, 
and an awning ; and then Mr. Percy Noakes bus- 
tled down below, and there were the pastrycook’s 
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man, and the steward’s wife laying out the dinner 
on two tables the whole length of the cabin; and 
then Mr. Percy Noakes took off his coat, and 
rushed backwards and forwards, doing nothing, 
but quite convinced he was assisting eve ; 
and the steward’s wife laughed till she cried, and 
Mr. Perey Noakes panted with the violence of 
his exertions. And then the bell at London- 
bridge wharf rang, and a Margate boat was just 
starting, and a Gravesend boat was just starting, 
and people shouted, and porters ran down the 
steps with luggage that would crush any men but 
porters; and sloping boards, with bits of wood 
nailed on them, were placed between the outside 
boat and the inside boat, and the passengeis ran 
along them, and looked like so many fowls com- 
ing out of an area; and then the ball eased and 
the boards were taken away, and the boats start- 
ed; and a great many people who wanted to go 
were left behind, and a great many people whe 
didn’t want to go were carried away: and the 
whole scene was one of the most delightful bus- 
tle and confusion that can be imagined. 

The time wore on; half-past eight o’clock ar- 
rived ; the pastry-cook’s men went ashore; the 
dinner was completely laid out, and Mr. Percy 
Noakes locked the principal cabin, and put the 
key into his pocket, in order that it night be sud- 
denly disclosed in all its magnificence to the 
eyes of the astonished company. The band 
came on‘board, and so did the wine. Ten mi- 
nutes to nine, and the committee embarked in a 
body. There was Mr. Hardy in a blue jacket 
and waistcoat, white trowsers, silk stockings and 
pumps ; habited in full aquatic costume, with a 
straw hat on his head, and an immense telescope 
under his arm; and there was the young gentle- 
man with the green spectacles in nankeen inex- 
plicables, with a ditto waistcoat and bright but- 
tons, like the pictures of Paul—not the saint, but 
he of Virginia notoriety. The remainder of the 
committee, dressed as they were in white hats, 
light jackets, waistcoats and trowsers, looked 
something between waiters and West India 
planters. 

Nine o’clock struck, and the company arrived 
in shoals. Mr. Samuel Briggs, Mrs. Briggs, and 
the Misses Briggs, made their appearance in a 
smart private wherry. The three guitars, in their 
respective dark green cases, were carefully stow- 
ed away in the bottom of the boat, accompanied 
by two immense portfolios of music, which it 
would take at least a week’s incessant playing to 
get through. The Tauntons arrived at the same 
moment with more music, and a lion—a gentle- 
man with a bass voice, and incipient red musta- 
chios. The colours of the Taunton party were 

ink; those of the Brigg’s a light blue. The 
Tauntons had artificial flowers in their bonnets ; 
here the Briggs’s gained a decided advantage— 
they wore feathers. 

“How d’ye do, dear ?” said the Misses Briggs 
to the Misses Tauntons. (The word “dear” 
among girls is frequently synonymous with 
“ wretch.’’) 

“Quite well, thank you, dear,” replied the 
Misses Taunton, to the Misses Briggs—and then 





there was such a kissing, and congratulating, 
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and shaking of hands, as would induce one to 
suppose the two families were the best friends in 
the world, instead of each wishing the other over- 
board, as they most sincerely did. 

Mr. Percy Noakes received the visiters, and 
bowed to the strange gentleman, as if he should 
like to know who he was. This was just what 
Mrs. Taunton wanted. Here was an opportunity 
to astonish the Briggs’s. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the general of 
the Taunton party, with a careless air—‘Cap- 
tain Helves—Mr. Percy Noakes—Mrs. Briggs— 
Captain Helves.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes bowed very low ; the gallant 
captain did the same with all due ferocity, and 
the Briggs’s were clearly overcome. 

“Our friend, Mr. Wizzle, being unfortunately 
prevented from coming,” resumed Mrs. Taunton, 
“I did myself the pleasure of bringing the cap- 
tain, whose shieiesll Colonie I knew would be a 
great acquisition.” 

“In the name of the committee I have to thank 
you for doing so, and to offer you a most sincere 
welcome, sir,” replied Percy (here the scraping 
was renewed). “But pray be seated—won't you 
walk aft ? Captain, will you conduct Miss Taun- 
ton ?—Miss Briggs, will you allow me ?” 

“ Where could they have picked up that mili- 
tary man?” enquired Mrs. Briggs of Miss Kate 
Briggs, as they followed the little party. 

“Can’t imagine,” replied Miss Kate, bursting 
with vexation ; for the very fierce air with which 
the gallant captain regarded the company, had 
impressed her with a high sense of his import- 
ance. 

Boat after boat came alongside, and guest after 
guest arrived. The invites had been excellently 
arranged ; Mr. Percy Noakes having considered 
it as important that the number of young men 
should exactly tally with that of the young ladies, 
as that the quantity of knives on board should be 
in precise proportion to the forks. 

“ Now is every one on board ?” enquired Mr. 
Perey Noakes. The committee (who with their 
bits of blue ribbon, looked as if they were all 
going to be bled) bustled about to ascertain the 
act, and reported that they might safely start. 

“Go on,” cried the master of the boat from the 
top of one of the paddle-boxes. 

“Go on,” echoed the boy, who was stationed 
over the hatchway to pass the directions down to 
the engiaeer—and away went the vessel with 
that agreeable noise which is peculiar to steamers, 
and which is composed of a pleasant mixture of 
creaking, gushing, clanging, and snorting. 

“ Hoi—oi—oi—oi— oi—oi—o— i— i— i,” shout- 
ed half-a-dozen voices from a boat about a quar- 
ter of a mile astern. 

“ Ease her,” cried the captain ; “ do these peo- 
ple belong to us, sir ?” 

“ Noakes,” exclaimed Hardy, who had been 
looking at every object, far and near, through the 
large telescope; “it’s the Fleetwoods and the 
Wakefields—and two children with them, by 
Jove.” 

“ What a shame to bring children!” said every 
body, “ how very inconsiderate !” 

“T say, it would be a good joke to pretend not 
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to see ’eni, wouldn’t it ?” suggested Hardy, to the 
immense delight of the company generally. A 
council of war was hastily held, and it was re- 
solved that the new comers should be taken on 
board, on Mr. Hardy’s solemnly pledging himself 
to teaze the children during the whole of the day. 

“ Stop her,” cried the captain. 

“ Stop her,” repeated the boy ; whizz went the 
steam, and all the young ladies, as in duty bound, 
screamed in concert. They were only appeased 
by the assurance of the martial Helves that the 
escape of steam consequent on the stopping of a 
vessel was seldom attended with any great loss 
of human life. 

Two men ran to the side, and after a good deal 
of shouting, and swearing, and angling for the 
wherry with a boat-hook, Mr. Fleetwood, and 
Mrs. Fleetwood, and Master Fleetwood, and 
Mr. Wakefield, and Mrs. Wakefield, and Miss 
Wakefield, were safely deposited on the deck. 
The girl was about six years old; the boy about 
four; the former was dressed in a white frock 
with a pink sash, and a dog’s-eared looking little 
spencer, a straw bonnet, and green veil, six inches 
by three and a half; the latter was attired for the 
occasion in a nankeen frock, between the bottom 
of which and the top of his plaid socks a consider- 
able portion of two small mottled legs was dis 
cernible. He had a light blue cap with a gold 
band and tassel on his head, and a damp piece 
of gingerbread in his hand, with which i had 
slightly embossed his dear little countenance. 

The boat once more started off; the band play- 
ed “ Off she goes,” the major part of the company 
conversed cheerfully in groups, and the old gen- 
tlemen walked up and down the deck in pairs, as 
perseveringly and gravely as if they were doing 
a match against time for an immense stake. 
They ran briskly down the pool; the gentlemen 
pointed out the docks, the Thames police-office, 
and other elegant public edifices; and the young 
ladies exhibited a proper display of horror and 
bashfulness at the appearance of the coal-whip- 
pers, and ballast-heavers. Mr. Hardy told stories 
to the married ladies, at which — laughed very 
much in their pocket-handkerchiefs, and hit him 
on the knuckles with their fans, declaring him to 
be “a naughty man—a shocking creature’”—and 
so forth ; and Captain Helves gave slight descrip- 
tions of battles and duels, with a most blood- 
thirsty air, which made him the admiration of the 
women, and the envy of the men. Quadrillin 
commenced ; Captain Helves danced one set wit 
Miss Emily Taunton, and another set with Miss 
Sophia Taunton. Mrs. Taunton was in eesta- 
cies. The victory appeared to be complete ; but, 
alas ! the inconstancy of man—having performed 
this necessary duty, he attached himself solely to 
Mis Julia Briggs, with whom he danced no.less 
than three sets consecutively, and from whose 
side he evinced no intention of stirring for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. Hardy having played one or two very buil- 
liant fantasies on the Jew’s harp, and having fre 
quently repeated the exquisitely amusing joke of 
slily chalking a large cross on the back of some 
member of the committee, Mr. Percy Noakes ex 
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friends would oblige the company by a display of 
their abilities. 

“ Perhaps,” he said in a very insinuating man- 
ner, “Captain Helves will oblige us.” Mrs. 
Taunton’s countenance lightened up, for the cap- 
tain only sang duets, and couldn’t sing them with 
any body but one of her daughters. 

“Really,” said that warlike individual, 
should be very happy, but x 

“Oh! pray do,” cried all the young ladies. 

“Miss Sophia, have you any objection to join 
in a duet ?” 

“Oh! not the slightest,” returned the young 
lady, in a tone which clearly showed she had the 
greatest possible objection. 

“ Shall I accompany you, dear?” enquired one 
of the Miss Briggs, with the bland intention of 
spoiling the effect. 

“Very much obliged to you, Miss Briggs,” 
sharply retorted Mrs. Taunton, who saw through 
the manwuvre—“ my daughters always sing with- 
out accompaniments.” 

“ And without voices,” tittered Mrs. Briggs, in 
a low tone. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Taunton, reddening, for 
she guessed the tenor of the observation, though 
she had not heard it clearly. “ Perhaps it would 
be as well for some people, if their voices were 
not quite as audible as they are to other people.” 

** And perhaps, if gentlemen, who are kidnap- 
ped to pay attention to some persons’ daughters, 
had not sufficient discernment to pay attention to 
other persons’ daughters,” returned Mrs. Briggs, 
“ some persons would not be so ready to display 
that ill-temper, which, thank God, distinguishes 
them from other persons.” 

* Persons!” ejaculated Mrs. Taunton. 

“ Yes; persons, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Briggs. 

* Insolence !” 

“ Creature !” 

“ Hush! hush!” interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who was one of the very few by whom this dia- 
logue had been overheard. “ Hush !—pray ; silence 
for the duet.” 

After a great deal of preparatory crowing and 
humming, the captain began the following duet 
from the opera of Paul and Virginia, in that 
grunting tone in which a man gets down, Heaven 
knows where, without the remotest chance of 
ever getting up again. This, in private circles, is 
frequently designated “a bass voice.” 

“See (sung the captain) from o-ce-an ri—sing 

Bright flames the or—b of da—y. 

From yon gro—ve, the varied so—ngs—— 
Here the singer was interrupted by varied cries 
of the most dreadful description, proceeding from 
some grove in the immediate vicinity of the star- 
board paddle-box. 

“ My child!” sereamed Mrs. Fleetwood. “ My 
child! it is his voice—I know it.” 


“sy 
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noise proceeded, and an exclamation of horror 
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“ Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the small sufferer again. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” enquired the fa- 
ther, once more—hastily stripping off the nankeen 
frock, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
child had one bone which was not smashed to 
pieces. 

“Oh ! oh !—I’m so frightened.” 

“ What at, dear ?—what at ?” said the mother, 
soothing the sweet infant. 

“ Oh! he’s been making such dreadful faces at 
me,” cried the boy, relapsing into convulsions, at 
the bare recollection. 

“ He !—who?” cried every body, crowding round 
him. 

* Oh !—him,” replied the child, pointing at 
Hardy, who affected to be the most concerned of 
the whole group. 

The real state of the case at once flashed upon 
the minds of all present, with the exception of 
the Fleetwoods and the Wakefields. The face- 
tious Hardy, in fulfilment of his promise, had 
watched the child to a remote part of the vessel, 
and, by suddenly appearing before him with the 
most awful contortions of visage, had produced 
his paroxysm of terror. Of course, he now ob- 
served that it was hardly necessary for him to 
deny the accusation; and the unfortunate little 
victim was, accordingly, led below, after receiv- 
ing sundry thumps on the head from both his pa- 
rents, for having the wickedness to tell a story. 

This little interruption having been adjusted, 
the captain resumed, and Miss Emily chimed in, 
in due course. The duet was loudly applauded ; 
and, certainly, the perfect independence of the 
parties deserved great commendation. Miss 
Emily sung her part without the slightest refer- 
ence to the captain, and the captain sang so loud 
that he had not the slightest idea of what was 
being done by his partner. After having gone 
through the last few eighteen or nineteen bars by 
himself, therefore, he acknowledged the plaudits 
of the circle with that air of self-denial which 
men always assume, when they think they have 
done something to astonish the company, though 
they don’t exactly know what. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, who had just 
ascended from the fore-cabin, where he had been 
busily engaged in decanting the wine, “ if the 
Misses Briggs will oblige us with something be- 
fore dinner, | am sure we shall be very much de- 
lighted.” 

One of those hums of admiration followed the 
suggestion, which one frequently hears in society 
when nobody has the most distant notion of what 
he is expressing his approval of. The three Misses 
Briggs looked modestly at their mamma, and the 
mamma looked mA ee at her daughters, and 
Mrs. Taunton looked sccuntiie at allofthem. The 
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Mr. Fleetwood, accompanied by several gen-| anxiety to present them. 


men, here rushed to the quarter from whence “et 


Misses Briggs asked for their guitars, and several 
gentlemen seriously damaged the cases in their 
hen there was a very 
interesting production of three little keys for the 
aforesaid cases, and a melo-dramatic expression 


burst from the company ; the general impression | of horror at finding a string broken; and a vast 


being, that the little innocent f 
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of her daughters in that mystic art. Mrs. Taun- 
ton whispered to a neighbour that it was “ quite 
sickening!” and the Misses Tauntons tried to look 
as if they knew how to play, but disdained to do so. 

At length the Misses Briggs began in real earn- 
est. It was a new Spanish composition for three 
voices and three guitars. The effect was elec- 
trical. All eyes were turned upon the captain, 
who was reported to have once passed through 
Spain with his regiment, and who, of course, must 
be well acquainted with the national music. He 
was in raptures. This was sufficient; the trio 
was encored—the applause was universal, and 
never had the Tauntons suffered such a complete 
defeat. Mrs. Taunton looked as philanthropic 
as one of Mr. Burnett’s “ Salamanders.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” ejaculated the captain ;— 
* Bravo !” 

“ Pretty ! isn’t it, sir?” enquired Mr. Samuel 
Briggs, with the air of a self-satisfied showman. 
By the by, they were the first words he had been 
heard to utter since he left Boswell-court the 
evening before. 

“ De—lightful !” returned the captain, with a 
flourish, and a military cough ;—“ de—lightful !” 

“ Sweet instrument! said an old gentleman 
with a bald head, who had been trying all the 
morning to look through a telescope, inside the 
glass of which Mr. Hardy had fixed a large black 
wafer. 

“ Did you ever hear a Portuguese tambourine?” 
enquired that jocular individual. 

“ Did you ever hear a tom-tom, sir ?” sternly 


enquired the captain, who lost no opportunity of 


showing off his travels, real or pretended. 

“ A what ?” asked Hardy, rather taken aback. 

“ A tom-tom.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Nor a gum-gum ?” 

“ Never !” 

“ What is a gum-gum ?” eagerly enquired se- 
veral young ladies. 

“ When I was in the East Indies,” replied the 
captain, (here was a discovery—he had been in 
the East Indies !)—“ when I was in the East In- 
dies, I was once stopping several thousand miles 
up the country, on a visit to the house of a very 
particular friend of mine, Ram Chowdar Doss 
Azuph Al Bowlar—a devilish pleasant fellow. 
As we were enjoying our hookahs one evening 
in the cool bee in front of his villa, we 
were rather surprised by the sudden appearance 
of thirty-four of his kit-ma-gars (for he had rather 
a large establishment there,) accompanied by an 
equal number of Consumars, approaching the 
house with a threatening aspect, and beating a 
tom-tom. The ram started u 

“ The who ?” enquired the 
tensely interested. 

“ The Ram—Ram Chowdar’— 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, “I beg your 
pardon ; it really did’nt occur to me; pray go on.” 

2 Started up, and drewa pistol. ‘ Helves,’ 
said he, ‘my boy’—he always culled me, my boy 
—‘ Helves,’ said he, ‘do you hear that tom-tom ” 
—‘I do,’ saidI. His countenance, which before 


bald gentleman, in- 





was pale, assumed a most frightful appearance ; 
is frame 


his whole visage was distorted, and 
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shaken by violent emotions. ‘ Do you see that 
gum-gum ?’ said he. ‘No,’ said I, staring about 
me. ‘ You don’t?’ said he. ‘ No, Pll be damned 
if I do,’ said 1; ‘ and what’s more, I don’t know 
what a gum-gum is,’ said I. I really thought the 
man would have dropped. He drew me aside, and 
with an expression of agony [ shall never forget, 
said in a low whisper—” 

“ Dinner’s on the table, ladies,” interrupted the 
steward’s wife. 

“ Will you allow me ?” said the captain, im- 
mediately suiting the action to the word, and es- 
corting Miss Julia Briggs to the cabin, with as 
much ease as if he had finished the story. 

“ What an extraordinary circumstance !” ejacu- 
lated the same old gentleman, preserving his list- 
ening attitude. 

“ What a traveller !” said the young ladies. 

“ What a singular name !” exclaimed the gen 
tlemen, rather confused by the coolness of the 
whole affair. 

“I wish he had finished the story,” said an old 
lady. “ I wonder what a gum-gum really is ?” 

“ By Jove !” exclaimed Hardy, who until now 
had been lost in utter amazement, “I don’t know 
what it may be in India, but in England I think 
a gum-gum has very much the same meaning as 
a canine.” 

“ How illiberal! how envious !” said every body 
as they made for the cabin, fully impressed wit 
a belief of the captain’s amazing adventures. 
Helves was the sole lion for the remainder of the 
day—impudence and the marvellous are sure pass- 
ports to any society. 

The party had by this time reached their desti- 
nation, and put about on their return home. The 
wind, which had been with them the whole day, 
was now directly in their teeth ; the weather had 
become gradually more and more overcast; and 
the sky, water, and shore, were all of that dull, 
heavy, uniform lead-colour which house-painters 
daub in the first instance over a street door which 
is gradually approaching a state of convalescence. 
It had been “ spitting” with rain for the last half 
hour, and it now began to pour in good earnest. 
The wind was freshening very fast, and the “ jolly 
young waterman” at the wheel had unequivocally 
expressed his opinion that there would shortly be 
a squall. A slight emotion on the part of the 
vessel now and then, seemed to suggest the pos- 
sibility of its pitching to a very uncomfortable ex- 
tent in the event of its blowing harder ; and every 
timber began to creak as if the boat were an over- 
laden clothes basket. Sea-sickness, however, is 
like a belief in ghosts—every one entertains some 
misgivings on the subject, but few will acknow- 
ledge them. The majority of the company, there- 
fore, endeavoured to look peculiarly happy, feel- 
ing all the while especially miserable. 

“ Don’t it rain?” enquired the old gentleman 
before noticed, when, by dint of squeezing and 
jamming, they were all seated at table. 

“T think it does—a little,” replied Mr. Perey 
Noakes, who could hardly hear himself speak, in 
consequence of the pattering on the deck. 

* Don’t it blow ?” enquired some one else. 

“ No—I don’t think it does,” responded Hardy, 
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it did not, for he sat near the door, and was al- 
most blown off his seat. 

“It'll soon clear up,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, 
in a cheerful tone. 

“ Oh, certainly,” ejaculated the committee gene- 
rally. 

“No doubt of it,” said the remainder of the 
company, whose attention was now pretty well 
engrossed by the serious business of eating, carv- 
ing, taking wine, and so forth. The throbbing 
motion of the engine was but too perceptible. 
There was a large substantial cold boiled leg of 
mutton at the bottom of the table, shaking like 
blanc-mange ; a hearty sirloin of beef looked as if 
it had been suddenly seized with the palsy ; and 
some tongues, which were placed on dishes rather 
too large for them, were going through the most 
surprising evolutions, darting from side to side, 
and from end to end, like a fly in an inverted wine- 
glass. Then the sweets shook and trembled till 
it was quite impossible to help them, and people 
gave up the attempt in despair; and the pigeon- 
pies looked as if the birds, whose legs were stuck 
outside, were trying to get them in. The table 
vibrated and started like a feverish pulse, and the 
very legs were slightly convulsed—every thing 
was shaking and jarring. The beams in the roof 
of the cabin seemed as if they were put there for 
the sole purpose of giving people head-aches, and 
several elderly gentlemen became ill-tempered in 
consequence. As fast as the steward put the fire- 
irons up, they would fall down again; and the 
more the ladies and gentlemen tried to sit com- 
fortably on their seats, the more the seats seemed 
to slide away from the ladies and gentlemen. 
Several ominous demands were made for small 
glasses of brandy, the countenances of the com- 
pany gradually underwent the most extraordinar 
changes; and one gentleman was observed mow | 
denly to rush from table without the slightest 
ostensible reason, and dart up the steps with in- 
credible swiftness, thereby greatly damaging both 
himself and the steward, who happened to be 
coming down at the same moment. 

The cloth was removed: the dessert was laid 
on the table, and the glasses were filled. The 
motion of the boat increased; several members 
of the party began to feel rather vague and misty, 
and looked as if they had only just got up. The 

oung gentleman with the spectacles who had 
en in a fluctuating state for some time—one 
moment jolly, and another dismal, like a revolv- 
ing light on the sea-coast—rashly announced his 
wish to propose a toast. After several ineffectual 
attempts to preserve his perpendicular, the young 
entleman, havirg managed to hook himself to 
the centre leg o1 the table with his left hand, pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen. A gentleman is amon 
us—I may say a stranger—(here some salatal 
thought seemed to strike the orator; he paused, 
and looked extremely odd) whose talents, whose 
travels, whose cheerfulness” 





“| beg your pardon, Edkins,” hastily interrupt- 
ed Mr. Perey Noakes. “ Hardy, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied the ‘ fanny gentleman,’ who 
had just life enough left to utter two consecutive 
syllables. 
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“ Will you have some brandy ?” 

“No,” replied Hardy, in a tone of ee indig- 
nation, and looking about as comfortable as Tem- 
le Bar in a Scotish mist; “ what should I want 
— for ?” 

“ Will you go on deck ?” 

“ No, I will not.” This was said with a most 
determined air, and in a voice which might have 
been taken for an imitation of any thing; it was 
quite as much like a guinea-pig as a bassoon. 

“ | beg your pardon, Edkins,” said the courte- 
ous Percy, “ I thought our friend was ill. Pray 
go on.” 

A pause. 

“ Pray go on.” 

“ Mr. Edkins is gone,” cried somebody. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the steward, run- 
ning up to Mr. Percy Noakes, “I beg your = 
don, sir, but the gentleman as just went on deck 
—him with the green spectacles—is uncommon 
bad to be sure; and the young man as played the 
wiolin says, that unless he has some brandy he 
can’t answer for the consequences. He says he 
has a wife and two children, whose werry sub- 
sistence depends on his breaking a wessle, and 
that he expects to do so every moment. The 
flageolet’s been werry ill, but he’s better, only he’s 
in such a dreadful prusperation.” 

All disguise was now useless; the company 
staggered on deck ; the gentlemen tried to see 
nothing but the clouds; and the ladies, muffled 
up in such shawls and cloaks as they had brought 
with them, laid about on the seats and under the 
seats, in the most wretched condition. Never was 
such a blowing, and raining, and pitching, and 
tossing endured by a pleasure party before. Seve- 
ral remonstrances were sent down below on the 
subject of Master Fleetwood, but they were to- 
tally unheeded in consequence of the indisposition 
of his natural — That interesting child 
screamed at the very top of his voice, until he 
had no voice left to scream with, and then Miss 
Wakefield began, and screamed for the remainder 
of the passage. 

Mr. Hardy was observed some hours after- 
wards in an attitude which induced his friends 
to suppose that he was busily engaged in con- 
templating the beauties of the deep; they only 
regretted that his taste for the picturesque should 
lead him to remain so long in a position, very in- 
jurious at all times, but expecially = to an indivi- 
dual labouring under a tendency of blood to the 
head. Having been for some months past subject 
to indigestion, and loss of appetite, he was re- 
cently persuaded to try a keener air and a more 
northern climate for the removal of the one, and 
the improvement of the other. We are credibl 
informed that he was present at the Edinburg 
diner, and, moreover, that he is the individual 
to whose eager appetite on that occasion we find 
allusion made in T’'he Morning Chronicle of a 





few days since. 

The party arrived off the Custom-house at about 
two o’clock on the Thursday morning—dispirited 
and worn out. The Tauntons were too ill to 
quarrel with the Briggs’s, and the Briggs’s were 





too wretched to annoy the Tauntons. One of the 
guitar cases wa; lost on its passage to a hackney- 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


coach, and Mrs. Briggs has not scrupled to state 
that the Tauntons bribed a porter to throw it down 
an area. Mr. Alexander Briggs opposes vote by 
ballot—he says from personal experience of its 
inefficacy ; and Mr. Samuel Briggs, whenever he 
is asked to express his sentiments on the point, 
says that he has no opinion on that or any other 
subject. 

Mr. Edkins—the young gentleman in the green 
spectacles—makes a speech on every occasion on 
which a speech can possibly be made, the elo- 
quence of which can only be equaled by its 
length. In the event of his not being previously 
appointed to a judgeship, it is most probable that 
he will practise as a barrister in the New Central 
Criminal Court. 

Captain Helves continued his attentions to Miss 
Julia Briggs, whom he might possibly have es- 
poused, if it had not unfortunately happened that 
Mr. Samuel arrested him in the way of business, 
pursuant to instructions received from Messrs. 
Scroggins and Payne, whose town debts the gal- 
lant captain had condescended to collect, but 
whose accounts—with the indiscretion so pecu- 
liar to military minds—he had omitted to keep 
with that dull accuracy which custom has ren- 
dered necessary. Mrs. Taunton complains that 
she has been much deceived in him. He intro- 
duced himself to the family on board a Gravesend 
steam-packet, and certainly, therefore, ought to 
have proved respectable. 

Mr. Perey Noakes is as light-hearted and care- 
less as ever. 
ral favourite in his private circle—we hope he 
may find a kindly disposed friend or two <a 

Oz. 


FOUNDLINGS. 


The “ Revue Encyclopedique” gives some very inte- 
resting information relative to thechildren who are aban- 
doned by their parents throughout France, and who are 
supported in the hospitals and other institutions of the 
country. The “ Revue” states, that according to official 
accounts that have been made since the year 1819, the 
number of foundlings had increased from 99,346 to 
122,981. The last number was during the year 1831, 
since which period no accounts have been made up. Ac- 
cording to the law, the male children should be placed 
on board the vessels of the royal navy, but the captains 
are so averse to take them, on account of their birth, 
that but very few are employed in this manner. They 
are under the care of the nurses until they arrive at the 
age of twelve years, from which time, until they arrive 
at the age of majority, they are empleyed in the fields, 
and in various ways, but do not receive any salary for 
their labour. After the age of twenty-one, they are turn- 
ed into the world to seck their own subsistence. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the mortality among these 
children, it appears that formerly nine died out of every 
ten before attaining the age of twelve years. At the pre- 
sent time the average is about one in three. In 1830, 
one hundred and ninety-eight died out of five hundred 
and ninety-three, who were admitted into the hospital of 
Montpelier. ‘This amelioration is accounted for by the 
increased sum which has been allowed for the children’s 
support, and likewise to the visits of the medical gentle- 
men who have by a recent regulation been appointed to 
that service. 

MARCH, 1835—36. 
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“ With this key 
Shakspeare unlock'd his heart.” 

About the year 1583, a license company of comedians 
was first formed in London by her majesty the queen. 
She was at that time in the fullest pride of her woman- 
hood, and walked amid the gallant service of the Sidneys 
and the Raleighs. But the endowment of this company 
of poor players turned out, beyond all these, the most 
graceful feather in her eap. High fellows they were ; 
poor as a queen's servants may be, but proud as creators 
of kings and queens have a good right to be. Poverty 
had no vulgar terrors to them. The strolling player in 
“ Gil Blas,” who soaks his dry crusts in the fresh spring 
by the road side, has been pointed to as a perfect picture 
of human felicity; yet theirs was far more perfect. They 
had always a spell in their wits, if not in their purses, to 
conjure up a cup of good wine with, and that is better 
than water. ‘They drank it, and threw the lees away. 

Now among these gentleman actors there happened to 
be several from Warwickshire. Richard Burbadge, their 
great tragedian—Thomas Green, their best comic actor 
and writer—Hart and Heminge—were all Warwick- 
shire men. It may be supposed what a stir their new 
reputation must have made in their native county. 
Think of “no one being counted a gentleman that knows 
not Dick Barbadge!” What little emotions of ambition 
must not that have given birth to among the youths who 
heard of it! As for the women, no wonder it soon fell out 
that there was not “a countrywoman that could dance 
Sillenger’s Round, but could talk of Dick Burbadge and 
Tom Green.” But there were mightier results to follow. 
Green’s native place was Stratford-upon-Avon, and at 
Stratford-upon-Avon young Shakspeare lived :-— 


“T prattled poesie in my nurse's arms; 
And, born where late our Swan of Avon sung, 
In Avon’s streams we both of us have laved.”* 


As time passed, it had found the pleasant and light- 

hearted Green in deeper waters, through which his 
slight sail of mirth and wit was yet bearing him mer- 
rily. It is delightful to think that, as he then remem- 
bered his young townsman, and invited him to join the 
troop in London, he may have anticipated, with a beauti- 
ful unselfishness, the greater glories that greater genius 
would achieve. Suddenly, about the year 1586, William 
Shakspeare left his home at Stratford, his wile and his 
three infant children, and started for London alone— 
with what mighty, but indistinct, anticipations! 
He joined the Blackfriar’s theatre, and became an 
actor there. It is impossible to suppuse that he had not 
now within his mind gleaming foreshadows of the crea- 
tions with which he afterwards enriched and blessed the 
world. But their time was not yet come. His marvel- 
lous genius, which told him all things, told him to win 
his way quictly, modestly, unobtrusively. He offered to 
alter plays, to amend and rewrite scenes. One produc- 
tion was brought to him after another. Fancy the 
amazement of the poor original authors when their 
works came back with the touches of that divine hand ! 
It soon fell out that plays altered by him had a surer 
market than plays written by others. Then sprang up 
envy, even in his modest and gentle way. “ There isan 
upstart crow,” says an ill-natured writer, alluding evi- 
dently to Shakspeare, “ beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tiger’s heart, wrapped in a player’s hide, sup- 
poses he is able to bombast out a blank verse as the best 
of you; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in 
his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in the country.” 

This was in 1591. His fellow-actors were now pre- 





* A prologue spoken by Green. 
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pared for him. In 1593 he threw off the restraint of la- 
bouring for others, and burst out upon the town in the full 
plenitude of his own power and genius. What he was at 
the end he was at the beginning. His youth knew no 
imperfection ; his more advanced years knew no decay. 
When the bow! indeed was broken, it was broken at the 
fountain, Never did such a career open upon any of the 
sons of men as now opened upon young Shakspeare. He 
did, indeed, shake every scene in the country; and the 
naked roow of every theatre, with the rough blankets 
that hung therein for curtains, became, under his divine 
influence, “a field for monarehs”—and for creatures, 
greater tian monarchs, whose Majesties were destined to 
outlive all chances of the world, and whose glories could 
never grow dim. Every passion he subdued to his use ; 
—all the vices and all the virtues stood plain before 
him ;—the world of nature laid all her treasures at his 
feet ;—the word of spirits revealed her most fantastic 
beauties and her deepest mysteries ;—the oaks of Ar- 
denne for him put on their green ;—and at his bidding 
the circling spirits hovered round the ship in a tempest 
far at sea. But what seemed stranger than all, was the 
absence of all trace of “ authorship” from these glorious 
writings. All the men of genius then had their separate 
characteristics. Shakspeare alone was universal. The 
various works of his contemporaries had always a certain 
personal stamp of style, and sometimes, through the 
shadow of imaginary forms, they painted but the secret 
workings of their own hearts. Her alone stood above all 
reach of personal recognition. Like a god, and not “a 
man of our infirmity,” he called forth a wor p into 
separate existence, and set it spinning through the clear 
heaven of intellect, as one entire and perfect sphere of 
humanity. When its glorious creatures came succes- 
sively in sight, men’s thoughts were nét of Shakspeare. 


“Oh wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t!” 


And the modest creator sat mean while, it might be, at 
the Mermaid, or fretted his hour upon the stage at 
Blackfriars, a gentle and unassuming man! _ I have the 
strongest assurance that we must take the very glory of 
Shakspeare’s genius, its wonderful universality, as the 
secret of his own want of entire appreciation among his 
great contemporaries. For surely, beautiful as some of 
the tributes are that they have paid to him, they cannot 
have been paid as to the author of the works on which 
two centuries have set their seal as the rarest that ever 
came from man. Personal affection, as it seems to me, 
predominates in these tributes, rather than that higher 
feeling of reverent and loving homage which should have 
been his, and his alone. Else why, in addition to these, 
have we no personal records of the life of Shakspeare ? 
No one cared to write about him even the scantiest re- 
cords of his life, till the affectionate zeal of Betterton 
took him to Stratford, in the succeeding age, to make 
enquiries for the poet Rowe, who thereupon built up a 
biography, which Mr, Malone has laboriously thrown 
down—writing a large book about Shakspeare to prove 
that nothing can be written, and adducing whole troops 
and squadrons of facts to prove that no fact can be 
stated with certainty, except those momentous two 
which are furnished by the register of Stratford and au- 
thenticated by nature herseli—that he was born and 
died. Nor, in saying this, do I mean to impute any re- 
proach to the contemporaries of Shakspeare. Generosity 
is natural to the generusity and strength of genius; and 
I believe them to have been incapable of any mean or 
sordid jealousy. They are themselves a divine portion 
of the “ sons of memory—the great heirs of fame,” and 
have themselves bequeathed to us a legacy of beautiful 
and immortal thoughts. They are of the same brood 


with Shakspeare, though he stands among them more 
proudly eminent." My meaning simply is, that the 
genius which gave birth successively to Hamlet, to Fal- 
staff, and to to, was too universal for personal refer. 
ence. Men thought of nature, not of one of nature's 
children. All sense of admiration and wonder of the 
higher sort went to the great spirit of humanity of 
which these writings seemed the pure emanation ; and 
the only tribute which found its way to Shakspeare was 
one of personal affection. His success, however, as a 
mere worldly matter, gave him of course a higher place 
in society ; and he no longer visits the Mermaid and the 
Mitre as a poor player merely, but with the acceptance 
and esteem of a successful writer. It is characteristic to 
mark what Ben Jonson says: “ I loved the man,” is his 
first fervent expression. “I do honour to his memory 
on this side idolatry as much as any,” is a nobler tri- 
bute, educed, however, by a counter reproach. He turns 
again, too, it will be noticed, instantly after, to the more 
personal attributes of Shakspeare. “He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature, had an excellent 
fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed with that facility that sometimes it was necessary 
he should be stopped.” ‘The last touch is exquisite. It 
lets us into many a scene that must bave occurred at the 
taverns then, and may now again be passing in the 
taverns of Elysium. ‘The wit of Shakspeare must have 
proved too good a match for the learning of Ben! “ It 
was necessary he should be stopped.” We have no 
doubt of it. 

“ Many,” says Fuller, “ were the wit combats between 
him (Shakspeare) and Ben Jonson, which two I behold 
like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. 
Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in 
learning ; solid, but slow in his performances. Shak- 
speare, like an English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, would turn with all the tides, and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” ‘This is a very lively picture, and makes us 
long for an earlier Boswell to that earlier and greater 
Jonson. As it is, however, we have some notion of the 
footing on which Shakspeare stood. A personal wel- 
come to begin with, his wit to answer all the rest, and 
not a word from either side to intimate the divinity of 
his genius. No one “ stands still with awful eye.” It 
is hail fellow, well met—in the theatre alone men bowed 
before the agonies of Othello’s passion, the sublime ter- 
rors of Macbeth’s imagination—there alone they dreamt 
with the philosophic Hamlet over the riddle of life, to find 
in death the sole solution of its mystery! Is he who now 
enters the Mermaid with that light and buoyant step the 
author of these wonderful creations? Is that the demi- 
god of genius, the master of spirits and of men? See 
how he enters, unconscious of any superiority, and open 
and unassuming as a child. It is only as the wine stirs, 
and the potent Jonson gets rather dictatorial, that those 
quiet flashes of wit glance forth against him. We may 
suppose, in addition, the quiet under-current of satire 
half pleasant, half seornful, which must have run through 
the mind of Shakspeare as he saw the younger poets turn 
to Jonson, as the great arbiter of their fate; waiting for 
his nod, as the sign of doom; and leaping for very joy 
in their hearts, as, out of that oracular chair of his—the 
town chair of poetry, wisdom, and scholarship—he pro- 
nounced them, with affectionate conceit, his “ sons,” and 
proceeded to “seal them of the tribe of Ben.” But this 
ran, we dare be sworn, an under-current merely. It 
never ventured itself to the surface in the shape of seve- 
rity or scorn. The more learned assumptions of Jonson 
were those, we are to suppose, he twitted him about, 
making all merry meanwhile, and adding to the sociality 
by his jests. It is by no means to be concluded from this 
that Shakspeare disrelished learning, or did not himself 





admit it in a gallant and airy spirit, and as a social 























grace. It was only the Jonsonian shape of it he thought 
a fair subject for quizzing. Hear him speaking for him- 
self at the Mitre in a happy vein of festive wit :— 


“Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which was the Mitre’s once, and now is mine; 
Of which, had Horace and Anacreon tasted, 
Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted.” 


And the worthy Richard Jackson, whose manuscript 
hands this down to us, inserts a dramatic direction in 
the second line at the end of the fourth word—thus, 
“(drinks]” And so the life of Shakspeare passed—ac- 
cording to the chance records of the time. He wrote 
the mightiest works that have been given to man, and 
sought no personal association with them. He received 
none. As each of these works appeared, they merged, 
as it were, into the general and universal spirit to which 
they indeed of right belonged—the spirit of humanity. 
They became a portion of the great heart of the world. 
He, meanwhile, from whom they first proceeded, continued 
to walk through life’s common way ; laying on his heart 
the lowliest duties; assisting his fellow-actors to pass 
life merrily as they might; and—secure of the everlast- 
ing existence of those shapes of beauty he had sent into 
the world to be to it “joys for ever”—for himself, in 
the estimation of posterity, he betrayed no care. Mr. 
Lamb has said there is a magnanimity even in author- 
ship. Is it not here? if the term of authorship can in- 
deed be applied to Shakspeare. Posterity has certainly, 
in his case, taken care that nothing was lost by such 
noble modesty. Shakspeare is now only less than wor- 
shipped ;—it is esteemed an honour to speak the tongue 
he spake ;—and from the period of his death till now 
men have listened with untired ears to the music of his 
name, and have done little in their untired hearts but 
vary the music of his thoughts. His thoughts do we 
say? Which are his thoughts? Those of Hamlet? 
most like they may be! for, of all the characters in those 
immortal plays, Hamlet’s intellect comes nearest to our 
notion of that which must have given them birth; and it 
seems rather meant to express the workings of an indi- 
vidual nature, the variations of an individual mind, a 
picture of moral unity, than to shadow forth the interest 
of general life, of passionate events or passion. But yet 
what assurance can we have that the thoughts of Ham- 
let are Ais thoughts—that those of Sir John Falstaff are 
not rather his—or that Lear may not yet more sternly 
feature forth the gigantic proportions of his immortal 
mind, and the little vexations of his mortal temper? 
Alas! say the commentators, we have none—no assu- 
rance can ever be had now for the enquiring mind of 
posterity. Alas! said Mr. George Chalmers, what a 
pity that we are not let into any of the secrets of Shak- 
speare’s domesticity, his friendship, his amusements, his 
private character! Alas! echoes Mr. Steevens, it is in- 
deed a pity ; we know nothing of him but that he was 
born in Stratford, married, and had children, came to 
London and wrote plays, went back to Stratford, made 
his will, and died. Are you sure you know all that? 
shrewdly asks Mr. Malone, setting to work to sap the 
foundations of even the few facts we have. Oh, these 
commentators, how heavy they do lie upon Shakspeare ! 
The earth, it is to be hoped, lies much lighter upon them. 

Dear reader, believe not the commentators. I have 
suffered this illusion of questioning to be carried on too 
long in this brief paper. An emphatic answer could 
have been given earlier. Shakspeare himself has written 
of himself: Shakspeare himself has told of his loves and 
his friendships, and of those inner thoughts that alone 
stamp the character ; Shakspeare himself has described 
the wayward moods of his mortal mind, and the way- 
ward turns of his mortal fate; Shakspeare himself has 
unconsciously left for the world’s gaze a picture, to con- 
trast strangely, but in deep trath, with his glories of the 
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theatre, and with his gaiety of the Mermaid and the 
Mitre ; Shakspeare himself, from the sublime solitude 
into which the very might of his genius must ever and 
anon have plunged him, has sent forth audible sighs 
which are breathing still, and may still be heard amidst 
the throbbings of his mighty heart! Shakspeare, in 
one word, has written down his confessions, AND THESE 
CONFESSIONS STILL REMAIN. 

It was, I find, about the year 1598 that an allusion 
first appeared in some writings of Shakspeare, undesign- 
ed for publication. In that year a book named “ ‘The 
Wit’s Treasury” was published, written by one Meres, 
who indulged himself in an allusion to the poet after the 
following strain: —*“As the soul of Euphorbus was thought 
to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid 
lives in meilifluous and honey-tongued Shakspeare.” 
Witness, Mr. Meres proceeded, startling greatly all who 
had not heard of them, witness“ his sugared sonnets 
among his private friends.” 

Now in those days there lived a certain bookseller of 
doubtful authenticity, a sort of Edmund Curll, in truth, 
whose ungentlemanly transgressions beyond the honour 
of the business greatly shocked the sober Lintots and 
judicious Tonsons of the time. But Providence selects 
its instruments, and Mr. Jaggard has found favour with 
posterity. As soon as he saw this “ note of Meres,” he 
set to work to ferret out these sonnets, and scrape them 
together for a volume. He succeeded in collecting several, 
and published them accordingly, in defiance of the author 
and of all remonstrance, the following year. I fear he 
would scarcely have been incited to @his but for some 
little matters of personal scandal that were in them, and 
for that the person whom they affected mainly was now 
becoming of some substance in the world, having just 
appeared as in. part proprietor, as well as actor of the 
Globe theatre. This I gather from a curious document 
produced lately by the ingenious and learned Mr. Collier, 
in which the name of Shakspeare stands fifth in a list of 
the owners and actors of the Globe. It was not till 1609 
that another publication of these sonnets took place, 
when a certain W. H., as I take it, performed the office 
of collector to those that had been written between that 
year and 1599, and carried the whole to Thomas Thorpe, 
who, in gratitude, dedicated the volume to his nameless 
benefactor. 

These sonnets, then, are the PERSONAL CONFESSIONS of 
Shakspeare. They record his loves, his friendships, and 
his character, as I have already described them. ‘They 
express (as it has been finely said the sonnet is fitted to 
express) “ some fee grief due to the poet’s breast ;” they 
are sighs uttered from the fulness of his heart, which 
breathe forth its secretest emotions; they record the sweet- 
est pieces of self-denial, and of jealous self-watchfulness ; 
they tell us a variety of personal anecdotes of all sorts ; 
they are, in short, transcripts of the writer’s own mind 
in all its changes from joy to sorrow, and in the loftiest 
aspect of its intellect us in the lowliest of its daily for- 
tunes. Into what wonderful secrets do they not admit 
us, what strange incidents do they not disclose! Think 
of the very inmost feelings of such a heart—of the 
depths of such a peculiar and solitary spirit, solitary in 
the very vastness of its sympathies! If the reader may 
find it worth his while to follow me, | venture to think 
that I am able to derive from these sonnets such a series 
of personal experiences, and euch personal lessons of ex- 
quisite truth and wisdom, as it has rarely been permitted 
to man to breathe to himself, or to leave unconsciously 
on record to succeeding men. And how recorded! With 
what disinterested sentiment, what profound thought, 
what refinement, what love of nature! What glory does 
he not add to his thoughts of love, with what exquisite 
beauty does he not redeem his sorrows! They tell of 


obstacles, of severe struggles, of poverty, of contumely, 
of neglect—yet they are not dark with tears, 
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beyond, even out of these splendid colours, these noble 
words, these lovely thoughts, the rainbow of hope springs 
up. At least the reader shall see it—if he will take me 
for his guide. I believe I have discovered many of the 
most hidden allusions in these poems, though there are 
many that must still remain impenetrable. For surely, 
in such a soul as that of Shakspeare, there must ever be 
unsounded abysses, which it would be but questionable 
philosophy to undertake very readily to fathom. 

It shall be the object of a second paper to throw into 
succinct arrangement a most remarkable piece of auto- 
biography (the most remarkable, perhaps, ever placed on 
distinct record), derived from these sonnets. Meanwhile, 
the space which remains shall be oceupied with some re- 
marks on a few of those thoughts and allusions that are 
in them, which I find explained even by the little that is 
known to us of the actual circumstances of Shakspeare’s 
life. The most unbelieving of my readers may perhaps 
be content to exercise their reason, if not their faith, in 
arguing thus from the known to the unknown. It is 
proper perhaps to throw out this as a sop for Pagans, 
though it is not by any means for such as them that 
these pages are written. 

The mention of these persons, however, reminds me 
to quote a passage of authority'on the subject, from a 
very eminent writer, which may probably induce many 
most reasonable readers to follow me with a more im- 
plicit and confiding faith through the task I have under- 


taken. ‘The quotation is due also in justice to the writer 


The passage, I should remark, however, has only come 
under my notice @nce I began this article. Augustus 
William Schlegel, in his masterly criticisms on Shak- 
speare, remarks on the extraordinary deficiency of criti- 
cal acumen in the commentators, that none ct them, as 
far as he knows, have ever thought of availing them- 
selves of his sonnets for tracing the history of his life. 
“ These sonnets,” proceeds that great critic, “ paint most 
unequivocally the actual situation and sentiments of the 
poet, and they enable us to become acquainted with the 
passions of the man.” I had not seen this passage when 
I hegan to write, but I am most proud to follow in the 
steps of so great an authority ; one which will have the 
effeci, too, I trust, of bringing along with me all the 
more scrupulows order of believers. ‘The remark, how- 
ever, strongly forces itself upon me, that the conduct of 
the commentators, in this matter, is less surprising than 
that Schlegel, having thus expressed himself, should stop 
here. It is easier to forgive the commentators than to 
forgive him.’ ‘The excuse of ignorance is at least some- 
thing, and the commentators have it on their side in its 
most emphatic form. When Mr. Steevens says that the 
strongest act of parliament, framed on purpose, would 
never compel people to read these sonnets, we cannot 
help thinking Mr. Steevens an idiot on that point, and 
treating him accordingly. When Schlegel employs the 
language we have just quoted, and fails to follow it up 
with a realisation of its own suggestion, we must even 
complain of Schlegel. He has left the task to very 
humble hands. What would we give to have seen it in 
his own!—that is now impossible. Above all, what 
would we not give, what sacrifices would we not make, 
to see it in the yet more Shakspearian hands of a coun- 
tryman of our own—the deepest, the most apprehensive 
of critics—the noblest of humanists,—the purest, most 
modest, and most delightful of all prose writers—re- 
spected, admired, and loved Charles Lamb! May that be 
possible still !* 

As 1 write this, I have taken down a volume of Mr. 
Lamb's works, and opened on the following passage. It 
is the only one, I believe, in which he has alluded to the 





* This hope is vainy As I correct these sheets I hear 
from one of his most honoured friends that that fine 


sonnets of Shakspeare ; but it shows in how fine a spirit 
he would have treated the subject. I quote it for that 
reason, and because it has referenee to one .of the sub- 
jects I had intended to remark upon in concluding this 
paper. It oceurs in the masterly essay on the oy ey 
of Shakspeare, considered with reference to their fitness 
for stage representation. (Works, vol. ii. p. 1.) Mr. 
Lamb is commenting indignantly on the circumstance 
of Garrick’s having been called a kindred mind with 
Shakespeare's. “ Did not Garrick shine, and was he not 
ambitious of shining, in every drawling tragedy that his 
wretched day produced—the productions of the Hills 
and the Murphys and the Browns—and shall he have 
that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an insepa- 
rable concomitant with Shakspeare? A kindred mind! 
O who can read that affecting sonnet of Shakspeare 
which alkades to his profession as a player— 


“ Oh, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand—” 


Or that other confession— 


“ Alus! “lis true, I have gone here and there, 

» And made myself a motley to the view : 

Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear—” 


Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchful- 
ness in our sweet Shakspeare, and dream of any conge- 
niality between him, and one that, by every tradition of 
him, appears to have been as mere a player as ever ex- 
isted ?” These are, indeed, affecting passages which Mr. 
Lamb has quoted, and, with something of this sort, inex- 
pressibly interesting and touching, the majority of the 
sonnets are burthened. What a thing it is to see a 
mighty and immortal poet, thus lighting to his individual 
existence on the common earth, and jostled by the mor- 
tal crowd! How touching, in all respects, are the cireum- 
stances! These two sonnets, I find, were published in 
Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and must, there- 
fore, have been written early; perhaps before he had 
thrown off any of his greater works, and while the dogs 
of necessity were still goading him on to common la- 
beurs, already faded and panting in spirit from their 
worldly chace. But yet observe; he performs his du- 
ties—he plays et the theutre as usual—he does not shrink 





from that; he goes afterwards, perhaps, to the Mermaid 
or the Mitre, and keeps up the semblance of gaiety there 
—but the rack only stands still! In the solitude of his spirit, 
his spirit falls back upon itself, and its own mighty com- 
munings. I can fancy the horror with which the 
thought first crossed him, that as a mere task-worker he 
might cease to think his own thoughts—become sub- 
dued to the thoughts of others from daily working in 
them, and daily speaking them—and be at last unable to 
give forth those wonderful creations with the throes of 
which his breast must have been heaving then! There 
were moments when Raphael fancied himself no painter; 
there may have been moments when Shakspeare feared 
he could not write “ Hamlet” or “ Othello.” The touch- 
ing allusion, in the second sonnet, to his “ goring” his 
own thoughts, and selling cheap “ what is most dear,” 
with the exquisite line which follows (omitted in Mr. 
Lamb’s quotation), 


“ Made old offences of affections new,” 


seem to me to intimate that, whatever may have been his 
success as an actor with the audience, in impressing on 
them the meaning of the scene, he most assuredly went 





writer is no more. 


for his acting to the only sure source—his own heart. 


















ell might he say, he sold cheap what is most dear, 
sixee he “coined his heart for drachmas.” His own 
thouybts he gored, that he might express the thoughts of 
others—his own affections, newly reaped, he turned into 
a harvest of profit for others, tampering with them, and 
changing them—and for what? How many shillings a 
week had Shakspeare for his acting? 

But a more interesting question is, What sort of act- 
ing was it? I have a shrewd suspicion, from the evi- 
dences of these sonnets, and from other sources I will 
name, that it must have been fine—as far in advance, in- 
deed, of his contemporaries and of his audience, as his 
writing was. At least, if this may not be conceded, 
Lingo’s amusing plea will, perhaps, be allowed: “A 
scholar! I am a master of scholars!” Shakspeare was 
unquestionably, if not an actor, a master of actors. 
Witness his noble advice to the players in “ Hamlet ;” 
that admirable dialogue on acting and “ playing the big 
tragedian,” between Richard and Setidentent } and a 
thousand other evidences throughout his plays. But this is 
not all. The author of the “ Roscius Anglicanus” dis- 
tinctly states, on excellent authority, that Shakspeare 
himself specially taught Taylor to play Hamlet, and 
Lowin to play Henry the Eighth: he himself was content 
with the Ghost. Rowe says it was his top performance: 
and a noble performance I imagine it to have been. 
What a sense of the poetry, what an awful and most 
imaginative impressiveness must have been there! I 
would venture much that, as Taylor in Hamlet described 
the “ piteous action” of Shakspeare in the Ghost, the 
audience must have felt, as it were humanly in their 
hearts, even that awful visitation. Another of his parts, 
too, known to have been acted by him, was that of Adam 
in “ As you like it.” How characteristic of the heart of 
the man (as the other had been of his imagination) to se- 
lect this piece of beautiful and pathetic devotion! How 
sure a proof that he was equal tu its noblest expressions! 
Aubrey distinctly states, indeed, that he “ did act exceed- 
ingly well.” I am very sure of it: but we have seen in 
what way his jealous self-watchfulness fancied acting 
might hurt his mind, and there may have been other 
reasons to disgust him with the profession. Honest John 
Davies, of Hereford, wrote to him jocosely,— 


“ Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not played some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst been a companion for a king, 

And been a king among the meaner sort !” 


but there was truth in this jest; and it is impossible to 
think that it can have other than revolted his fine nature 
to exhibit himself “a motley to the view” of the fops who, 
in those days, had the privilege of sitting on the stage ; 
to be hustled perhaps, and impertinently addressed by a 
noble pimp of a fellow with his “ tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth,” in “a jerkin cudgeled with gold lace,” with 
“a hat scarce pipkin high,” and “a poniard on his 
thigh,” as they are graphically described for us, sitting 
on the stage laughing, it might be, in the face of Mac- 
beth or Lear. Add to all this the suggestion I began 
with—that his acting was probably in advance of his 
time. And what is an actor without epplause? The 
war-horse without the trumpet. An actor must feel his 
living triumph, for but a slight one can survive him. At 
all events, Shakspeare seized the first opportunity of 

nitting the stage. In 1603 he played Sejanus in Ben 

onson’s play : and this is the last date at which I find 
his name. When Volpone was acted, in 1605, his name 
does not appear. The truth is, that, in 1603 he appears, 
from the license dated in that year, to have accomplished 
the purchase of a larger share in the Globe theatre, and 
the first use he made of his new power was to take his 
own name from the list of actors! 

I had intended to close this paper with some striking 
proofs of Shakspeare’s strong sense of the immortality of 
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his writings, but of the uncertainty of his own name 
surviving along with them,—a feeling I have already 
strongly insisted on as entertained, in some degree, by 
his contemporaries, and in these confessions of his thus 
strangely corroborated by himself. But I find that for 
the present I must conclude. My task has been no un- 
pleasant one, and I trust I have found in the kindness of 
the reader some encouragement to proceed with it. 








From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BILLET DOUX. 


BY L. E. 


THE 
L. 


Yes! sweet letter, I will keep thee 
Years—alas! it may be years ; 
Midnight’s lonely hour shall steep thee 
With the tenderest, truest tears. 
’Tis his last—his farewell letter, 
Doomed ’mid distant lands to rove ; 
He may find a brighter, better, 
Never a more faithful love. 


Yet to such vain fear replying, 
When the days pass long and lone ; 
Still my heart, on his relying, 

For his truth will pledge its own. 
Ah! the love from childhood cherished 
Links a sweet and household tie ; 

If such old affection perished, 
All life’s early hopes :ust die. 


He will think, when summer weather 
Lights some foreign forest glade, 
How we used to roam together 
In the greenwood’s golden shade. 
When strange flowers are round him blowing, 
Purple in their eastern pride ; 
He’ll recall the wild ones growing 
By his native river’s side. 


On some stranger’s hearth when gazing 
With a home awakened heart, 

He’ll but see the wood fire blazing 
Where we wont to sit apart. 

All life’s dearest links enthrall thee, 
Wheresoever thou may’st roam ; 

Every thought that can recall me, 
Must recall, too, youth and home. 


Yes! I see the gliding motion 
Of his vessel on the deep ; 
Oh, thou far and fearful ocean, 
Carefully my loved one keep. 
Ah, ye white sails slowly sweeping, 
Like the wings of some vast bird, 
Stay one moment for my weeping : 
Let my last farewell be heard. 


Tell him how each morning breathing 
Shall my constant prayer ascend ; 
How the earliest flowers enwreathing, 

I shall at our altar bend. 
May St. Genevieve watch o’er him, 
avery night I'll seek her shrine ; 
May she to his home restore him, 
To a home that will be mine.” 





EPIGRAM 
ON SIR JOHN ANSTRUTHER, A JUDGR. 


Why is Sir John Anstruther Necessity’s brother ? 
Necessity knows no law—no more does Anstruther. 
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From Bilackwood's Magazine. 


AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY.” 


We were sitting, one night lately, all alone by 
ourselves, almost unconsciously eyeing the em- 
bers, fire without flame, in the many visioned 
grate, but at times aware of the symbols and em- 
blems there beautifully built up, of the ongoings 
of human life, when a knocking, not loud but re- 
solute, came to the front door, followed by the 
rustling thrill of the bell-wire, and then by a tink- 
ling far below, too gentle to waken the house that 
continued to enjoy the undisturbed dream of its 
repose. At first we supposed it might be but 
some late home-going knight-errant] from a feast 
of shells, in a mood, “ between malice and true 
love,” seeking to disquiet the slumbers of old 
Christopher, in expectation of seeing his night- 
cap (which he never wears) popped out of the 
window, and of hearing his voice (of which he 
is chary in the open air) simulating a scold upon 
the audacious sleep-breaker. So we benevolently 
laid back our head on our easy-chair, and pursued 
our speculations on the state of affairs in general 


—and more partiewarly on the floundering fall of 


that inexplicable people—the whigs. We had 
been wondering, and of our wondering found no 
end, what could have been their chief reasons for 
committing suicide. It appeared a case of very 
singular felo-de-se—for they had so timed the 
“ rash act,” as to exeite strong suspicions in the 
public mind that his majesty had committed mur- 
der. Circumstances, however, had soon come to 
light, that proved to demonstration that the 
wretched ministry had laid violent hands on 
itself, and effected its purpose by strangulation. 
T here—was the fatal black ring visible round the 
neck—though a mere thread; there—were the 
blood-shot eyes protruding from the sockets ; 
there—the lip-biting teeth clenched in the last 
convulsions; and there—sorriest sight of all— 
was the ghastly suicidical smile, last relic of the 
laughter of despair. But the knocking would not 
leave the door—and listening to its character, we 
were assured that it came from the fist of a friend, 
who saw light through the chinks of the shutter, 
and knew, moreover, that we never put on the 
shroud of death’s pleasant brother sleep, till “ae 
wee short hour ayont the twal,” and often not till 
earliest cock-crow, which chanticleer utters some- 
what drowsily, and then replaces his head beneath 
his wing, supported on one side by a partlet, on 
the other by a hen. So we gathered up our slip- 
pered feet from the rug, lamp in hand stalked 
along the lobbies, unchained and unlocked the 
oak which our faitL.ful night porter Somnus had 
sported—and lo! a figure muffled up in a cloak, 
and furred like a Russ, who advanced familiarly 
into the hall, extended both hands, and then em- 
bracing us, bade God bless us, and pronounced, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent, the name in 
which we and the world rejoice—* Christopher 
North !? We were not slow in returning the hug 
fraternal—for who was it but the “ American 


* Volume II. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
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Woodsman ?”—even Audubon himself—fresh 
from the Floridas—and breathing of the pure air 
of far-off Labrador ! 

Three years and upwards had fled since we had 
taken farewell of the illustrious ornithologist— 
on the same spot—at the same hour; and there 
was something ghost-like in such return of a dear 
friend from a distant region—almost as if from 
the land of spirits. It seemed as if the same 
moon again looked at us—but then she was wan 
and somewhat sad—now clear as a diamond, and 
all the starry heavens wore a smile. “ Our words 
they were na mony feck”—but in less time than 
we have taken to write it—we two were sitting 
cheek by jowl, and hand in hand, by that essen- 
tial fire—while we showed by our looks that 
we both felt, now they were over, that three 
years were but as one day! The cane coal-scut- 
tle, instifict with spirit, beeted the fire of its 


own accord, without word or beck of ours, as if 


placed there by the hands of one of our wakeful 
Lares ; in globe of purest crystal the Glenlivet 
shone ; unasked the bright brass kettle began “to 
whisper its sweet under song ;” and a centenary 
of the fairest oysters native to our isle turned to- 
wards us their languishing eyes, unseen the Nereid 
that h d on the instant wafted them from the pro- 
creant ciadle-beds of Prestonpans. Grace said, 
we drew in to supper, and hobnobbing, from ele- 
gant long-shank, down each naturalist’s gullet 
graciously descended, with a gurgle, the mildest, 
the meekest, the very Moses of Ales. 

Audubon, ere half an hour had elapsed, found 
an opportunity of telling us that he had never 
seen us in a higher state of preservation—and in 
a low voice whispered something about the eagle 
renewing his youth. We acknowledged the kind- 
ness by a remark on bold bright birds of passage 
that find the seasons obedient to their will, and 
wing their way through worlds still rejoicing in 
the perfect year. But too true friends were we 
not to be sincere in all we seriously said ; and 
while Audubon confessed that he saw rather 
more plainly than when we parted the crow feet 
in the corners of our eyes, we did not deny that 
we saw in him an image of the Faleo Leucoce- 
»yhalus, for that, looking on his “ carum caput,” 
it answered his own description of that “ hand- 
some and powerful bird,” viz. “ the general co- 
lour of the plumage above is dull hair-brown, the 
lower-parts being deeply brown, broadly margin- 
ed with grayish white.” But here he corrected 
us ; for “ surely, my dear friend,” quoth he, “ you 
must admit | am a living specimen of the adult 
bird, and you remember my description of him in 
my first volume.” And thus blending our gravi- 
ties and our gaieties, we sat facing one another, 
each with his last oyster on the prong of his tri- 
dent, which disappeared, like all mortal joys, be- 
tween a smile and a sigh. 

How similar, in much, our dispositions—yet in 
almost all how dissimilar our lives! Since last 
we parted, “ we scarcely heard of half a mile 
from home”—he tanned by the suns and beaten 
by the storms of many latitudes—we like a ship 
laid up in ordinary, or anchored close in shore 
within the same sheltering bay—with sails un- 
furled and flags flying but for sake of show on 
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some holyday—he like a ship that every morning 
had been dashing through a new world of waves 
—often close-reefed—or under bare poles—but 
oftener affronting the heavens with a whiter and 
swifter cloud than any hoisted by the combined 
fleets in the sky. And now, with canvass unrent, 
and masts unsprung, returned to the very buoy 
she left. Somewhat faded, indeed, in her appa- 
reling—but her hull sound as! ever—not a speck 
of dry-rot in her timbers—her keel unscathed by 
rock—her cut-water yet sharp as new whetted 
scythe ere the mower renews his toil—her figure- 
head, that had so often looked out for squalls, now 
“ patient as the brooding dove”—and her bow- 
sprit—but let us man the main-brace ; nor is there 
purer spirit, my trusty frere, in the eld world or 
the new. 

It was quite a Noctes. Audubon told us—by 
snatches—all his travels’ history, with many an 
anecdote interspersed of the dwellers among the 
woods—bird, beast, and man. It was on the Ist 
of August, 1831, that he landed at New York, 
where he spent a few days only, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia. There he found his kind and 
firm friends, Harlan, (whom we lately had among 
us, and whom we knew how to honour, ) Wether- 
ell, Pickering, Sully, Norris, Walsh, and other 
worthies, “a few subscribers, and some diplo- 
mas.” He had now two asgistants, Mr. Ward 
from London, and a highly talented Swiss, Mr. 
Leman. At Washington he received from the 
heads of the government letters of assistance and 
protection along the frontiers, without which his 
researches would have been more arduous and less 
efficient; and all facilities were afforded to him 
by the president, and many members of the civil, 
military, and naval departments, who accorded 
to him whatever he desired at their hands. His 
fame in Britain had reached all ears in America ; 
and it is our proud happiness to know, that the 
articles in Maga on his unequaled drawings and 
manifold merits contributed not a little to the 
spread of his reputation, having been republished 


there, and circulated in thousands and tens of 


thousands. ‘“ How pleasing was it,” quoth he to 
us—and the words are now to be found in the in- 
troduction to his second volume, published this 
very day—“ to me to find in our republic, young 
as she is, the promptitude to encourage science 
occasionally met with in other countries! Me- 
thinks Iam now bidding adieu to the excellent 
men who so kindly received me, and am still 
feeling the pressure of their hands, indicative of 
a cordial wish for the success of my undertaking. 
May He who gave me being, and inspired me 
with a desire to study his wondrous works, grant 
me the means of proving to my country the de- 
votedness with which I strive to render myself 
not unworthy of her.” Down the broad Chesa- 
peake Bay he proceeded to Norfolk, and thence 
in another steamer, to Richmond in Virginia, and 
thence to Charleston in South Carolina. He thus 
speaks, in his amiable introduction, of his recep- 
tion there by a brother zoologist of high reputa- 
tion, the Rev. John Bachman :— 

“ It was late in the afternoon when we took our lodg- 
ings in Charleston. Being fatigued, and having written 
the substance of my journey to my family, and delivered 
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a letter to the Rev. Mr. Gilman, I retired to rest. At 
the first glimpse of day the following morning, my as- 
sistants and myself were already several miles from the 
city, commencing our search in the fields and woods, 
and having procured abundance of subjects both fur the 
pencil and the scalpel, we returned home, covered with 
mud, and so accoutred as to draw towards us the atten- 
tion of every person in the streets. As we approached 
the boarding-house, I observed a gentleman on horseback 
close to our door. He looked at me, came up, enquired 
if my name was Audubon, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, instantly leaped from his saddle, shook me 
most cordially by the hand—there is much to be express- 
ed and understood by a shake of the hand—and ques- 
tioned me in so kind a manner, that I for a while felt 
doubtful how. to reply. At his urgent desire, I removed 
to his house, as did my assistants. Suitable apartments 
were assigned to us; and once introduced to the lovely 
and interesting group that composed his family, I seldom 
passed a day without enjoying their society. Servants, 
carriages, horses, and dogs were all at our command, 
and friends accompanied us to the woods and plantations, 
and formed parties for water excursions. Before I left 
Charleston, I was truly sensible of the noble and gene- 
rous spirit of the hospitable Carolinians.” 

Having sailed for the Floridas, he was driven 
by adverse winds into a harbour near St. Simon’s 
Island, where “ he was so fortunate as to meet 
with Thomas Butler King, Esq., who, after re- 
plenishing his provision stores, subscribed to the 
‘ Birds of America.’” In Florida he sojourned— 
not idle you may believe—during the winter of 
1831-2, and on his return to Charleston passed 
through Savannah. At Charleston he lived with 
his friend Bachman, studying and scrutinising 
along with that enlightened man; and in April, 
1832, went on board the revenue cutter ‘‘ Marion,” 
commanded by Robert Day, “ to whose friendly 
attention | am greatly indebted for the success 
which I met with in my pursuits, during his cruise 
along the dangerous coast of East Florida, and 
amongst the islets that every where rise from the 
surface of the ocean, like gigantic water-lilies.” 
At that “ singular inland Indian Key” he met 
with every kind of assistance from the authori- 
ties; and having examined every part of the coast 
which it was the duty of the commander of the 
Marion to approach, “ I returned to Charleston 
with my numerous prizes; and shortly afterwards 
I bent my course eastward, anxious to keep pace 
with the birds during their migrations.” At Phi- 
ladelphia (desolated by cholera) he was met by 
his family, and with them again proceeded to 
Boston. 

“ Boston! Ah! reader, my heart fails me when I think 
of the estimable friends whose society afforded me so 
much pleasure in that beautiful city, the Athens of our 
| western world. Never, I fear, shall I lave it in my 
| power to return a tithe of the hospitality which was 
there shown towards us, or of the benevolence and gene- 
rosity which we experienced, and which evidently came 
from the heart, without the slightest mixture of ostenta- 
| tion. Indeed, I must acknowledge, that although I have 
been happy in forming many valuable friendships in va- 
rious parts of the world, all dearly cherished by me, the 
| outpouring of kindness which I experienced at Boston 
far exceeded all that I have ever met with. 

“ Who that has visited that fair city, has not admired 
her site, her universities, her churches, her harbours, the 
| pure morals of her people, the beautiful country around 
{her, gladdened by glimpses of villas, each vying with 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY.” 


We were sitting, one night lately, all alone by 
ourselves, almost unconsciously eyeing the em- 
bers, fire without flame, in the many visioned 
grate, but at times aware of the symbols and em- 
blems there beautifully built up, of the ongoings 
of human life, when a knocking, not loud but re- 
solute, came to the front door, followed by the 
rustling thrill of the bell-wire, and then by a tink- 
ling far below, too gentle to waken the house that 
continued to enjoy the undisturbed dream of its 
repose. At first we supposed it might be but 
some late home-going knight-errant} from a feast 
of shells, in a mood, “ between malice and true 
love,” seeking to disquiet the slumbers of old 
Christopher, in expectation of seeing his night- 
cap (which he never wears) popped out of the 
window, and of hearing his voice (of which he 
is chary in the open air) simulating a scold upon 
the audacious sleep-breaker. So we benevolently 
laid back our head on our easy-chair, and pursued 
our speculations on the state of affairs in general 
—and more particwarly on the floundering fall of 
that inexplicable people—the whigs. We had 
been wondering, and of our wondering found no 
end, what could have been their chief reasons for 
committing suicide. It appeared a case of very 
singular felo-de-se—for they had so timed the 
“ rash act,” as to excite strong suspicions in the 
public mind that his majesty had committed mur- 
der. Circumstances, however, had soon come to 
light, that proved to demonstration that the 
wretched ministry had laid violent hands on 
itself, and effected its purpose by strangulation. 
T here—was the fatal black ring visible round the 
neck—though a mere thread; there—were the 
blood-shot eyes protruding from the sockets ; 
there—the lip-biting teeth clenched in the last 
convulsions; and there—sorriest sight of all— 
was the ghastly suicidical smile, last relic of the 
laughter of despair. But the knocking would not 
leave the door—and listening to its character, we 
were assured that it came from the fist of a friend, 
who saw light through the chinks of the shutter, 
and knew, moreover, that we never put on the 
shroud of death’s pleasant brother sleep, till “ae 
wee short hour ayont the twal,” and often not till 
earliest cock-crow, which chanticleer utters some- 
what drowsily, and then replaces his head beneath 
his wing, supported on one side by a partlet, on 
the other by a hen. So we gathered up our slip- 
pered feet from the rug, lamp in hand stalked 
along the lobbies, unchained and unlocked the 
oak which our faithful night porter Somnus had 
sported—and lo! a figure muffled up in a cloak, 
and furred like a Russ, who advanced familiarly 
into the hall, extended both hands, and then em- 
bracing us, bade God bless us, and pronounced, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent, the name in 
which we and the world rejoice—‘ Christopher 
North !’ We were not slow in returning the hug 
fraternal—for who was it but the “ American 
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Woodsman ?”—even Audubon himself—fresh 
from the Floridas—and breathing of the pure air 
of far-off Labrador ! 

Three years and upwards had fled since we had 
taken farewell of the illustrious ornithologist-- 
on the same spot—at the same hour; and there 
was something ghost-like in such return of a dear 
friend from a distant region—almost as if from 
the land of spirits. It seemed as if the same 
moon again looked at us—but then she was wan 
and somewhat sad—now clear as a diamond, and 
all the starry heavens wore a smile. “ Our words 
they were na mony feck”—but in less time than 
we have taken to write it—we two were sitting 
cheek by jowl, and hand in hand, by that essen- 
tial fire-—-while we showed by our looks that 
we both felt, now they were over, that three 
years were but as one day! The cane coal-scut- 
tle, instifict with spirit, beeted the fire of its 


own accord, without word or beck of ours, as if 


placed there by the hands of one of our wakeful 
Lares ; in globe of purest crystal the Glenlivet 
shone ; unasked the bright brass kettle began “to 
whisper its sweet under song;” and a centenary 
of the fairest oysters native to our isle turned to- 


"| wards us their languishing eyes, unseen the Nereid 
» > 


that had on the instant wafted them from the pro- 
creant ciadle-beds of Prestonpans. Grace said, 
we drew in to supper, and hobnobbing, from ele- 
gant long-shank, down each naturalist’s gullet 
graciously descended, with a gurgle, the mildest, 
the meekest, the very Moses of Ales. 

Audubon, ere half an hour had elapsed, found 
an opportunity of telling us that he had never 
seen us in a higher state of preservation—and in 
a low voice whispered something about the eagle 
renewing his youth. We acknowledged the kind- 
ness by a remark on bold bright birds of passage 
that find the seasons obedient to their will, and 
wing their way through worlds still rejoicing in 
the perfect year. But too true friends were we 
not to be sincere in all we seriously said ; and 
while Audubon confessed that he saw rather 
more plainly than when we parted the crow feet 
in the corners of our eyes, we did not deny that 
we saw in him an image of the Falco Leucoce- 
phalus, for that, looking on his “ carum caput,” 
it answered his own description of that “ hand- 
some and powerful bird,” viz. “ the general co- 
lour of the plumage above is dull hair-brown, the 
lower-parts being deeply brown, broadly margin- 
ed with grayish white.” But here he corrected 
us ; for “ surely, my dear friend,” quoth he, “ you 
must admit I am a living specimen of the adult 
bird, and you remember my description of him in 
my first volume.” And thus blending our gravi- 
ties and our gaieties, we sat facing one another, 
each with his last oyster on the prong of his tri- 
dent, which disappeared, like all mortal joys, be- 
tween a smile and a sigh. 

How similar, in much, our dispositions—yet in 
almost all how dissimilar our lives! Since last 
we parted, “ we scarcely heard of half a mile 
from home”—he tanned by the suns and beaten 
by the storms of many latitudes—we like a ship 
laid up in ordinary, or anchored close in shore 
within the same sheltering bay—with sails un- 
furled and flags flying but for sake of show on 
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some holyday—he like a ship that every morning 
had been dashing through a new world of waves 
—often close-reefed—or under bare poles—but 
oftener affronting the heavens with a whiter and 
swifter cloud than any hoisted by the combined 
fleets in the sky. And now, with canvass unrent, 
and masts unsprung, returned to the very buoy 
she left. Somewhat faded, indeed, in her appa- 
reling—but her hull sound as! ever—not a speck 
of dry-rot in her timbers—her keel unscathed by 
rock—her cut-water yet sharp as new whetted 
scythe ere the mower renews his toil—her figure- 
head, that had so often looked out for squalls, now 
‘patient as the brooding dove”—and her bow- 
sprit—but let us man the main-brace : nor is there 
purer spirit, my trusty frere, in the eld world or 
the new. 

It was quite a Noctes. Audubon told us—by 
snatches—all his travels’ history, with many an 
anecdote interspersed of the dwellers among the 
woods—bird, beast, and man. It was on the Ist 
of August, 1831, that he landed at New York, 
where he spent a few days only, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia. There he found his kind and 
firm friends, Harlan, (whom we lately had among 
us, and whom we knew how to honour, ) Wether- 
ell, Pickering, Sully, Norris, Walsh, and other 
worthies, “a few subscribers, and some diplo- 
mas.” He had now two asgistants, Mr. Ward 
from London, and a highly talented Swiss, Mr. 
Leman. At Washington he received from the 
heads of the government letters of assistance and 
protection along the frontiers, without which his 
researches would have been more arduous and less 
efficient; and all facilities were afforded to him 
by the president, and many members of the civil, 
military, and naval departments, who accorded 
to him whatever he desired at their hands. His | 
fame in Britain had reached all ears in America; | 
and it is our proud happiness to know, that the 
articles in Maga on his unequaled drawings an 
manifold merits contributed not a little to the 
spread of his reputation, having been republished 
there, and circulated in thousands and tens of 
thousands. ‘“‘ How pleasing was it,” quoth he to 
us—and the words are now to be found in the in- 
troduction to his second volume, published this 
very day—“ to me to find in our republic, young 
as she is, the promptitude to encourage science 
occasionally met with in other countries! Me- 
thinks I am now bidding adieu to the excellent 
men who so kindly received me, and am still 
feeling the pressure of their hands, indicative of 
a cordial wish for the success of my undertaking. 
May He who gave me being, and inspired me 
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with a desire to study his wondrous works, grant 
me the means of proving to my country the de- 
votedness with which I strive to render myself 
not unworthy of her.” Down the broad Chesa- | 
peake Bay he proceeded to Norfolk, and thence | 
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a letter to the Rev. Mr. Gilman, I retired to rest. At 
the first glimpse of day the following morning, my as- 
sistants and myself were already several miles from the 
city, commencing our search in the fields and woods, 
and having procured abundance of subjects both four the 
pencil and the scalpel, we returned home, covered with 
mud, and so accoutred as to draw towards us the atten- 
tion of every person in the streets. As we approached 
the boarding-house, I observed a gentleman on horseback 
close to our door. He looked at me, came up, enquired 
if my name was Audubon, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, instantly leaped from his saddle, shook me 
most cordially by the hand—there is much to be express- 
ed and understood by a shake of the hand—and ques- 
tioned me in so kind a manner, that I for a while felt 
doubttul how. to reply. At his urgent desire, I removed 
to his house, as did my assistants. Suitable apartments 
were assigned to us; and once introduced to the lovely 
and interesting group that composed his family, 1 seldom 
passed a day without enjoying their society. Servants, 
carriages, horses, and dogs were all at our command, 
and friends accompanied us to the woods and plantations, 
and formed parties for water excursions. Before I left 
Charleston, 1 was truly sensible of the noble and gene- 
rous spirit of the hospitable Carolinians.” 

Having sailed for the Floridas, he was driven 
by adverse winds into a harbour near St. Simon’s 
Island, where “ he was so fortunate as to meet 
with Thomas Butler King, Esq., who, after re- 
plenishing his provision stores, subscribed to the 
‘ Birds of America.” In Florida he sojourned— 
not idle you may believe—during the winter of 
1831-2, and on his return to Charleston passed 
through Savannah. At Charleston he lived with 
his friend Bachman, studying and scrutinising 
along with that enlightened man; and in April, 
1832, went on board the revenue cutter “‘ Marion,” 
commanded by Robert Day, “to whose friendly 
attention I am greatly indebted for the success 
which I met with in my pursuits, during his cruise 
along the dangerous coast of East Florida, and 
amongst the islets that every where rise from the 
surface of the ocean, like gigantic water-lilies.” 
At that “ singular inland Indian Key” he met 
with every kind of assistance from the authori- 
ties; and having examined every part of the coast 
which it was the duty of the commander of the 
Marion to approach, “I returned to Charleston 
with my numerous prizes; and shortly afterwards 
I bent my course eastward, anxious to keep pace 
with the birds during their migrations.” At Phi- 
ladelphia (desolated by cholera) he was met by 
his family, and with them again proceeded to 
Boston. 

“ Boston! Ah! reader, my heart fails me when I think 
of the estimable friends whose society afforded me so 
much pleasure in that beautiful city, the Athens of our 
western world. Never, I fear, shall I have it in my 
power to return a tithe of the hospitality which was 
there shown towards us, or of the benevolence and gene- 
rosity which we experienced, and which evidently came 
| from the heart, without the slightest mixture of ostenta- 


in another steamer, to Richmond in Virginia, and | | tion. Indeed, I must acknow ledge, that although I have 


thence to Charleston i in South Carolina. He thus | 
speaks, in his amiable introduction, of his recep- | 
tion there by a brother zoologist of high reputa- 
tion, the Rev. John Bachman :— 

“ It was late in the afternoon when we took our lodg- 
ings in Charleston. 


the substance of my journey to my family, and delivered | her, 





been happy in forming many valu: able friendships in va- 
rious parts of the world, all dearly cherished by me, the 
outpouring of kindness which I experienced at Boston 
far exceeded all that I have ever met with. 

“ Who that has visited that fair city, has not admired 


‘ | her site, her universities, her churches, her harbours, the 
Being fatigued, and having written | pure morals of her people, the 


beautiful country around 
gladdened by glimpses of villas, each vying with 
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another in neatness and elegance? Who that has made 
his pilgrimage to her far famed Bunker's Hill, entered 
her not less celebrated Faneuil Hall, studied the history 
of her infaney, her progress, her indignant patriotism, 
her bloody strife, and her peaceful prosperity—that has 
moreover experienced, as I have done, the beneficence of 
her warm-hearted and amiable sons—and not felt his 
bosom glow with admiration and love? Think of her 
Adamses, her Perkins, her Everetts, her Peabodys, 
Cushings, Quinceys, Storeys, Paines, Greens, ‘Tudors, 
and Davieses, whose public and private life presents all 
that we deem estimable, and let them be bright exam- 
ples of what the citizens of a free land ought to be. But 
besides these honourable individuals whem I have taken 
the liberty of mentioning, many others I could speak of 
with delight, and one*l would point ont in particular, as 
he to whom my deepest gratitude is due, one whom I 
cannot omit mentioning, because, of all the good and the 
estimable, he it is whose remembrance is most dear to 
me :—that generous friend is George Parkman.” 


Leaving Boston he paid a visit to Moose Isl- 
and, on which stands the last frontier town, boldly 
facing one of the entrances of the Bay of Fundy 
— the climate was cold, but the hearts of the 
inhabitants of Eastport were warm”—and among 
them he found many friends. Having resolved 
to explore the British provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, he proceeded to St. John’s, and ascending 
the river of that name, a most beautiful stream, 
passed a week at Frederickton, and thence higher 
up the river, below the “ Great Falls,” re-entered 
the territory of the United States. At length the 
day of his departure for Labrador arrived, “ the 
wharf was crowded with all our friends and ac- 
quaintances, and as the ‘ the star-spangled ban- 
ner’ swiftly glided to the mast-head fou buoyant 
bark, we were surprised and gratified with a salute 
from the port that towers over the bay. As we 
passed the revenue cutter at anchor, her brave 
commander paid us the same honour.” Through 
the Gut of Consso he launched into the broad 
waters of the Gulf of St.” Lawrence, and visited 
the Magdalene Islands. Having passed the sum- 
mer in the country of Labrador, on his return to 
the United States, he touched at Newfoundland, 
explored some of its woods and rivers, and land- 
ed at Pictou, in Nova Scotia. Once again at 
Boston, “the husband was in the arms of the 
wife”—they proceeded to New York—and then 
to Charleston, where he spent the winter, and 
then visited Baltimore. And after nearly three 
years of travel and research, behold Audubon 
again in Britain—with collections innumerable— 
“and an accession of sixty-three subscribers”—a 
list most honourable to the United States. 

All this and more he told us, with a cheerful 
voice and animated eyes, while the dusky hours 
were noiselessly wheeling the chariot of night 
along the star-losing sky ; and we too had some- 
thing to tell him of our own home-loving obscu- 
rity, not ungladdened by studies sweet in the 
forest—till dawn yoked her dappled coursers for 
one single slow stage—and then jocund morn 
leaping up on the box, took the ribbons in her 
rosy fingers, and, after a dram of dew, blew her 
bugle, and drove like blazes right on towards the 
gates of day. 

There is a flash of poetry for you—now fora 
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Before his departure from our shores, Audubon 
had carefully examined all his unpublished draw- 
ings, and since then has made fresh representa- 
tions of more than a hundred objects which had 
been painted twenty years before. On his last 
rambles he has succeeded in obtaining species not 
known before, and some of those of which Charles 
Bonaparte and Alexander Wilson had only met 
with single specimens. In the Floridas and Caro- 
linas he had ample opportunities of determining the 
numerous species of herons, ibises, pigeons, &c.; 
and one motive of his journey to Labrador, was 


breeding of the water-birds, which in spring retire 
thither for the purpose of rearing their young in 
security, far from the haunts of man. Besides 
accomplishing that object, he met there with a 
few species hitherto undiscovered. Audubon 
wishes to do away with an erroneous impression 
received in some quarters, that his work on “ The 
Birds of America” will not terminate ull he has 
added to those of the United States the numerous 
species of the southern portion of the American 
continent. But it is stated truly in his prospectus, 
that his book will be completed in four volumes. 
He has, however, deviated from his original in- 
tention of first publishing al/ the land birds—and 
therefore volume third will contain the water 
birds—and in volume fourth he will return to the 
land birds—* all that remain unpublished, or that 
may in the mean time be discovered.” In the first 
volume of his Illustrations, there are one hundred 
plates, and two hundred and forty figures of birds ; 
in the second, the same number of plates, and 
two hundred and forty-four figures—the number 
of species in the two together, not deseribed by 
Wilson, being forty-six. There are as great or 
greater blockheads, we are happy to know, in the 
old world, as in the new. Audubon tells us, that 
shortly after the death of Wilson, one of the wise 
men of a certain city in the United States (he 
ought to have given us his name) assured the 
members of a Natural History Society there, that 
no more birds could be found in the country than 
had been described by that celebrated writer. 
“ No more finches,” said the orator; “ no more 
hawks, no more owls, no more herons, and cer- 
tainly no more pigeons; and as to water birds, 
let the list given by Wilson, of such as he has 
not described, be filled, and again | say, there 
will end the American ornithology.” We have 
no blockhead equal in magnitude to this, by many 
feet. He is the Gog and Magog of mundane block- 
heads—a giant in these days that dwindles the 
old Terrene. If his bulk yet burden the land, 


“ That sees th’ Atlantic wave its morn restore,” 


will he please to puzzle his pate with this poser— 
which we find puzzles even Audubon, and eke 
Wilson. How happens it that there are now in 
the United States so many birds which, not more 
than twenty years ago, were no where to be found 
in these countries? That birds should thus sud- 
denly make their appearance, and at once diffuse 
themselves over almost the whole of the country, 
is a fact that must bother the brains of Gog and 
Magog. “ Were similar changes,” adds Audu- 





bit of prose. 


bon, “to take place in the other tribes of animals, 


to ascertain the summer plumage and mode of 
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and in other countries, the arrangements of sys- 
tematie writers would have to undergo similar 
revolutions, a circumstance which would tend to 
add to the confusion arising from continual shift- 
ings, combinations, disseverings, abrasions of 
names, and alterations of method, which the in- 
lerpreters of nature are pleased to dignify with 
the name of science.” 

We like the lines in Italics. But to return to 
Gog and Magog. “He afterwards traveled 
much,” quoth Audubon slyly, “having gone a 
few miles to the eastward of his city, and even 
crossed the Mississippi; but, as he had predicted, 
not even he discovered a bird in all his wander- 
ings.” But, following in the track of Wilson, 
other industrious students of nature ransacked 
the recesses of the forests, and the great western 
plains, the shores of the Atlantic, all the rivers 
and lakes that glorify America, and “ they have 
found more new birds than the learned academi- 
cian probably knew of old ones.” Audubon re- 
joices to mention the names of those who have 
augmented the Fauna of the United States—the 
Bonapartes, the Nuttals, the Bachmans, the 
Coopers, the Pickerings, the Townsends, and the 
Peales ; and to that list he adds the names “ of 
learned and enterprising Europeans, Parry, Frank- 
lin, Richardson, Ross, and Drummond, who, with 
a zeal equaled only by that of Wilson himself, 
have crossed the broad Atlantic, and made dis- 
coveries in ornithology in portions of North Ame- 
rica never before visited, in which they have met 
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it failed, Audubon would have been a ruined man 
—and that fear must have sometimes dismally 
disturbed him, for he is not alone in life, and is a 
man of strong family affections. But happily 
those nearest his breast are as enthusiastic in the 
love of natural science as himself—and were all 
willing to sink or swim with the beloved husband 
and venerated father. He has derived all along 
much assistance from their talents and aceom- 
plishments—and now that one half of the illustra- 
tions is published, the list of subscribers already 
gives assurance of success. America may well 
be proud of him—and he gratefiflly records the 
kindness he has experienced from so many of her 
most distinguished sons. In his own fame he is 
just and generous to all who excel in the same 
studies ; not a particle of jealousy is in his com- 
position ; a sin, that, alas! seems too easily to 
beset too many of the most gifted spirits in lite- 
rature and in science; nor is the happiest genius 
—imaginative or intellectual—such is the frailty 
of poor human nature at the best—safe from the 
access of that dishonouring passion. 

It is hardly possible in one article (we must 
have another) to give any thing like a general 
view of the contents of the delightful volume (ac- 
companying second volume of the “Illustrations,” 
but sold separately ) now lying before us, contain- 
ing 600 large and closely printed pages—and 
which will, of course, be soon placed in the library 
of every true ornithologist. But you are not re- 
quired to be a good ornithologist—or, indeed, an 





with species, that, although previously unknown 
to us, have since been found to traverse the whole | 
extent of our wild territories. Then, reader, will 
you net agree with me in believing, that, even 
now, discoveries remain to be made in a region 
so vast, that no individual, whatever might have 
been his exertions, could truly say of it, that he 
had explored it all?’ Audubon follows the no- 
menclature of Charles Lucien Bonaparte; he 
intends, at the close, to present a general table, 
exhibiting the geographical distribution of the 


ornithologist at all—to understand and enjoy the 
greater part of its contents; you need but be a 
lover of nature, and of nature’s works. And 
“ breathes there a man with soul so dead” as not 
to feel wonder and delight in the character and 
habits of birds, delineated by one who, better per- 
haps than any one else alive, understands their won- 
drous and delightful ways, and with affectionate 
enthusiasm altogether unparalleled—except in 
the case of that kindred spirit—Alexander Wil- 
son—has kept a record of their sayings and doings 





different species—and to offer his ideas on the | 
subject of grouping and affinities. The number | 
of the “ Birds of America”—for sometime back | 
engraved—excellently well—by Havel—have ap - | 
peared with a regularity seldom observed in so | 
large a publication, and no doubt will continue to 
do so; but the magnificent work will not be 
brought to a close for two or three years—not till 
Audubon—now in London—has returned from 
his projected visit to the shores of the Pacifice— 
which having been, under Providence, ‘success- 
fully achieved—we devoutly hope that a long life 
lies before him—and that he will peacefully 
enjoy, in whatever land he makes his home, the 
happiness and the honour which are usually, even 
in this uncertain world, the rewards of so much 
enterprise, genius, and virtue. 

When he first came among us, a few years ago, 
he was but little known in his own country, not 
at all in ours; now his name is known all over 
the world. His great work was indeed a perilous 
undertaking for a stranger in Britain, without the 
patronage of powerful friends, and with no very 
great means of his own—all of which he em- 
barked in the enterprise dearest to his heart. Had 
MARCH, 1835.—37 
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(for they can all speak) in the heart of forests— 
on the bosom of prairies—and on the shores of 
seas? We know not which of the two is the 
greater observer of those beautiful mysteries— 
and as far as it is given us to understand them— 
the better expounder of the many meanings there- 
in enveloped—the “ American Woodsman”—or 
the “Paisley Weaver.” Alike happy in their 
genius—but Audubon—though he, too, has had 
his trials—the happier—the far happier in his 
blameless and regulated life. 

It is dismal fo see Science—as it is sometimes 
seen—in the service of irreligion—nay, even of 
Atheism. It is delightful to see it, as itis always 
seen in Audubon and his compeers—enlightened 
and elevated by piety—by the felt presence, in all 
his works, of the Great Spirit of the Universe. 
He feels his vocation to be a high one, and says, 
“let me proceed towards the completion of a task 
which, with reverence be it spoken, seems to have 
been imposed upon me by him who called me in- 
to existence.” For the acquisition of the know- 
ledge he so passionately and devoutly loves, he 
tells us, wicn truth, that he has braved the ener 
vating heats of the south, and the cramping colds 
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of the north, penetrated the tangled cane-swamp, | 
thrid the dubious trail of the silent forest, paddled | 
his frail canoe in the creeks of the marshy shore, | 
and swept in his gallant bark over the swelling | 
waves of the ocean. For sake of the living | 
treasures, there inexhaustible, and the sweet study 
of their unwitnessed wonders, he loves the pri-| 
meval woods of his country—the vast bays of 
jer Atlantic coasts—her sea-gulfs and her inland 
lakes—and all “ our mighty rivers—our thunder- 
ing cataracts—our majestic mountains, rearing 
their snowy heads into the calm regions of the 
cold clear sky.” He is at home in the wilderness 
—where ever foot of bird can wade or wing can 
fly. Dear to him ever branch on which bird can 
perch—every leaf, every flower, that ever felt 
feeding bill—or concealed warbling throat; and 
Audubon is a botanist too—and a practical one— 
as a hundred passages show. 


“ What a beautiful object, in the delightful season of | 


spring, is our Great Laurel covered with its tufts of 
richly, yet delicately, coloured flowers! In imagination 
I am at this moment rambling along the banks of some 
murmuring streamlet, overshadowed by the thick foliage 
of this gorgeous ornament of our mountainous districts. 
Methinks I see the timid trout eyeing my movements | 
from beneath his rocky covert, while the warblers and 

other sylvan choristers, equally fond of their wild re- | 
treats, are skipping in all the freedom of nature around 
me. Delightful moments have been to me those when, 
seated in such a place, with senses all intent, I gazed on 





| took me. 
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The sounds are so sweet, so refreshing, so soothing, so 
hope inspiring, that, as they come upon the soul in all 
their gentleness and joy, the tears begin to flow from 
your eyes, the burthen on your mind becomes lighter, 


| your heart expands, and you experience a pure delight, 


produced by the invitation thus made to offer your 
humblest and most sincere thanks to that all-wondrous 
being, who has caused you to be there no doubt for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted with the opera- 
tions of his mighty power. 

“ Thus it was with me, when, some time after I had 
been landed on the dreary coast of Labrador, I for the 
first time heard the song of the White-crowned Sparrow. 
I could not refrain from indulging in the thought that, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties attending my at- 
tempts—my mission I must call it—to study God's 
works in this wild region, I was highly favoured. At 
every step new objects presented themselves, and when. 
ever I rested, I enjoyed a delight never before ex- 
perienced. Humbly and fervently did I pray for a con- 
tinuation of those blessings, through which | now hoped 
to see my undertaking completed, and again to join my 
ever-dear family.” 


We cannot deny ourselves the delight of de- 
lighting you by one other passage of the same 
sweet kind—so full of all right affections—human 
and divine. 

“One year, in the month of August, I was trudging 
along the shores of the Mohawk River, when night over- 
Being little acquainted with that part of the 
country, I resolved to camp where I was. The evening 
was calm and beautiful, the sky sparkled with stars, 


the rosy tints of the flowers that seemed to acquire ad- | which were reflected by the smooth waters, and the deep 


ditional colouring from the golden rays of the sun, as he 
rode proudly over the towering mountains, drawing aside | 
as it were the sable curtain that till now hung over the | 
landscape, and drying up, with the gentleness of a pua- | 
rent towards his cherished offspring, the dewy tears that 
giittered on each drooping plant. Would that I could 
describe to you the thoughts that on such a morning have 
filled my whole soul ; but, alas, I have not words where- | 


shade of the rocks and trees of the opposite shore fell on 
the bosom of the stream, while gently from afar came on 
the ear the muttering sound of the cataract. My little 
fire was soon lighted under a rock, and, spreading out 


|iny scanty stock of provisions, I reclined on my grassy 
As I looked around on the fading features of 


couch. 
the beautiful landseape, my heart turned towards my 
distant home, where my friends were doubtless wishing 


with io express the feelings of gratitude, love, and won. | me, as I wished them, a happy night and peaceful slum- 


der that thrilled and glowed in my bosom! I must | 
therefore content myself with requesting you to look at 
the blossoms of the laurel as depicted in the plate, to- | 
gether with two of the birds, which, in pairs, side by 
side, ure fond of residing among its glossy and verdant 
foliage.” 

That is very beautiful—yet are there many 
passages even more so: because of their being 
embued with a still deeper spirit of delight and | 
gratitude. 





“It is to the wild regions of Labrador that you must | 
go, kind reader, if you wish to form a personal acquain- 
tance with the White-crowned Sparrow. ‘There in every 
secluded glen opening upon the boisterous Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, while amazed you glance over the wilderness 
that extends around you, so dreary and desolate that the | 
blood almost congeals in your veins, you meet with this 
interesting bird. Your body is sinking under the fatigue 
occasioned by your wading through beds of moss, as ex- 
traorcinary for their depth, as for the brilliancy of their | 
tints, and by the difficulties which you have encountered 
in forcing your way through the tangled creeping pines, 
so dwarfish and so stubborn, that you often find it easier 
to trarnple down their branches than to separate them so 
as to allow youa passage. In sucha place, when you 





are far away from all that is dear to you, how eheering 
is it to hear the mellow notes of a bird, that seems as if 
it had been sent expressly for the purpose of relieving 
your mind from the heavy melancholy that bears it down! 








bers. Then were heard the barkings of the watch-dog, 
and I tapped my faithful companion to prevent his an- 
swering them. The thoughts of my worldly mission 
then came over my mind, and having thanked the Crea- 
tor of all for his never failing mercy, I closed my eyes, 
and was passing away into the world of dreaming ex- 
istence, when suddeniy there burst on my soul the sere- 
nade of the Rose-breasted bird, so rich, so mellow, so 
loud in the stillness of the night that sleep fled from my 
eyelids. Never did I enjoy music more: it thrilled 
through my heart, and surrounded me with an atmo- 
sphere of bliss. One might easily have imagined that 
even the Owl, charmed by such delightful music, remain- 
ed reverently silent. Long after the sounds ceased did I 
enjoy them, and when all had again become still, I 
stretched out my wearied limbs, and gave myself up to 
the luxury of repose. In the morning I awoke vigorous 
as ever, and prepared to continue my journey.” 

From every sight he sees the ornithologist learns 
a lesson of humility—for there is a mystery in 
the wisdom that is for ever at work around him 
—a mystery that remains unsolvable for ever to 
the genius of man. Often, while gazing on the 
nest of a bird, has Audubon been led to question 
himself, why there is often so much difference in 
the conformation and materials of those even of 
the same species, in different latitudes or local- 
ities? Often, while admiring the birds them- 
selves, has he in vain tried to discover why they 




















should be so distinguished by peculiar characters? 
Why, for example, to some small and seemingly 
more delicate than others, greater mental and 
corporeal hardihood should have been assigned, 
so that they are wont to force their way, and that 
at an early season, quite across the whole extent 
of the United States; while others of greater 


bodily magnitude, equal powers of flight, and | 


similar courage, confine their journeys within 
narrow limits? Why the diminutive ruby head 
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American Starling, is another lark than our Sky- 
Lark—and though we never either saw or heard 
it, we can love it, not only for its own but for 
Audubon’s sake. 


“ How could I give the history of this beautifal bird, 
were I not to return for a while to the spot where I have 
found it most abundant, and where the most frequent 
opportunities occurred of observing it? Then, reader, 
to those rich grass fields let us stray. We are not far 
from the sandy sea-shores of the Jerseys; the full beau- 








ed Humming-bird, the delicate winter Wren, and | ties of an early spring are profusely spread around us; 
many warblers, all birds of comparatively short | tie glorious sun illamines the creation with a flood of 


flight; are seen to push their way from the West 
Indian Islands, or the table lands of Mexico and | 
South America, farther north than the boundary 
lines, before they reach certain localities, which 
cannot be looked on but as the favourite places of 
rendezvous allotted to these beings for their sum- 
mer abode? How wonderful to him that all birds 
which migrate are not equally privileged! Why 
do not the Turkey Buzzard, the Fork-tail’d Hawk, 
and many others possessing remarkable power 
and ease of flight, visit the same places? There 
the Vulture would find its favourite carrion during 
the heat of the dog-days, and the Hawk abun- 
dance of insects. Why do not the pigeons 
found in the south ever visit the state of Maine, 
when one species, the Columbia Migratoria, is 
permitted to ramble over the whole extent of that 
vast country ? Why does the small Pewee go so 
far north, accompanied by the Tyrant Fly-catcher; 
while the Titirit, larger and stronger than either, 
remains in the Floridas and Carolinas; and the 
great Crested Fly-catcher seldom travels farther 
east than Connecticut? “ Reader,” quoth Audu- 
bon, “can you assist me?” How deeply en- 
shrouded are felt to be the mysteries of nature— 
when thousands of years after Aristotle we hear 
Audubon confess his utter ignorance of what 
such migrations and non-migrations mean—that 
‘tis hard to understand why such general laws as 
these should be—though their benign operation 
is beautifully seen in the happiness provided alike 
for all—-whether they reside in their own com- 
paratively small localities, nor ever wish to leave 
them—or at stated seasons instinctively fly away 
over thousands of miles, to drop down and settle 
for a while on some spot adapted to their necessi- 
ties, of which they had prescience afar off, though 
seemingly wafted thither like leaves upon the 
wind! Verily as great a mystery is that natural 
religion, by the theist studied in woods and on 
mountains and by sea-shores, as that revelation 
which philosophers will not believe, because they 
do not understand—*“ the blinded bigot’s scorn” 
deriding such a state of the soul as Faith! 

A delightful volume—or volumes—perhaps 
many—might be formed of all that has ever been 
said or sung of the Lark. To our own Sky-lark 
how many odes and hymns have been addressed 
—himself the noblest lyrical poet of all—“ waken- 
ing by the daisy’s side”—and ascending in music 
towards the Morning Star! Wordsworth, Shelly, 
and the Shepherd have all been inspired by the 
warbling, mellower at once and louder as the 
creature soars, till the sound seems to be itself 











golden light, as he yet lies beneath the deep; the indus- 
trious bee is yet asleep, as are the birds in bush and tree; 
the small wavelets break on the beach with a gentle 
murmur; the sky is so beautifully blue, that, on seeing 
it, one fancies himself near heaven; the moon is about 
to disappear in the distant west; the limpid dew drops 
hang op every leaf, bud, and blossom, each tall blade of 
grass bending under the weight. Anxious to view na- 
ture in her best, I lie waiting in pleasure for the next 
moment :—it has come; all is life and energy; the bee, 
the bird, the quadruped, all nature awakes into life, and 
every being seems moving in the light of the Divine 
countenaree. Fervently do I praise the God who hes 
called me into eyistence, and devotedly do I pursue my 
avocations, carefully treading on the tender grass, until 
I reach a seat by nature’s own hand prepared, when I 
pause, survey, admire, and essay to apprehend all—yes, 
ali around me! Delightful days of my youth, when full 
of strength, health, and gladness, I so often enjoyed the 
bliss of contemplating the beauties of creation! they are 
gone, never to retarn; but memory fondly cherishes the 
thoughts which they called into being, and while life re- 
mains will their memory be pleasing. 

“ See the Lark that arrived last evening! fully refresh- 
ed, and with a bosom overflowing with love towards her 
who had led him thus far, he rises from his grassy couch, 
and on gently whirring pinions launches into the air, in 
the glad hope of finding the notes of his beloved fall on 
his ear. Females are usually tardy at this early season. 
I shall not pretend to tell you why, reader; but that such 
is the fact, I have been fully convinced, since the very 
first feeling of their value was impressed on my mind. 
The male is still on the wing; his notes sound loud and 
clear as he impatiently surveys the grassy plain beneath 
him. His beloved is not there. His heart almost fails 
him, and, disappointed, he rises towards the black-walnut 
tree, under which, during many a summer's heat, the 
mowers have enjoyed both their repast and their mid-day 
rest. I now see him, not desponding as you might sup- 
pose, but vexed and irritated. See how he spreads his 
tail, how often he raises his body, how he ejaculates his 
surprise, and loudly calls for her whom of all things he 
best loves.—-Ah !—there comes the dear creature; her 
timorous, tender notes announce her arrival. Her mate, 
her beloved, has felt the charm of her voice. His wings 
are spread, and buoyant with gladness, he flies to meet, 
to welcome her, anticipating all the bliss prepared for 
him. Would that I could interpret to yon, reader, as I 
feel them, the many assurances of friendship, fidelity and 
love that at this precious moment pass from the one to 
the other, as they place’ their bills together and chatter 
their mutual loves !—the gentle chidings of the male for 
the sorrow her delay had caused him, and the sweet words 
she uses to calm his ardour. Alas! it were vain to at- 
tempt it. I have listened to the talk, it is true ; I have 
witnessed all their happiness; but I cannot describe it to 
you. You, reader, must watch them, as I have done, if 
you wish to understand their language.” 


It is not in nature that an ornithologist should 





alive within the rosy cloud, as if it were the spirit 
of the dawn that sang! The Meadow Lark, or 





be cruel—he is most humane. Mere skin-stuffers 
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are not ornithologists—and we have known more 
than one of that tribe who would have had no 
scruple in strangling their own mothers, or reput- 
ed fathers. Yet if your true ornithologist cafinot 
catch a poor dear bird alive, he must kill it—and 
leave you to weep for its death. There must be 
a few victims out of myriads of millions—and 
thousands and tens of thousands are few—but the 
ornithologist knows the seasons when death is 
least afflictive—he is merciful in his wisdom— 
for the spirit of knowledge is gentle—and 
“thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears” re- 
concile him to the fluttering and rufiled plumage 
blood-stained by death. °Tis hard, for example, 
to be obliged to shoot a Zenaida dove! Yeta 
Zenaida dove must die for Audubon’s Illustra- 
tions. How many has he loved in life and ten- 
derly preserved! And how many more pigeons 
of all sorts, cooked in all styles, have you de- 
voured—aye twenty for his one—you being a 
glutton and epicure in the same inhuman form— 
and he being contented at all times with the 
plainest fare—a sallad, perhaps, of water-cresses, 
plucked from a spring in the forest-glade—or a bit 
of pemmican, or a wafer of portable soup, melted 
in the pot of some squatter—and shared with the 
admiring children, before a drop has been per- 
mitted to touch his own abstemious lips. * a 
him on the Zenaida dove. 


“The impressions made on the mind in youth, are fre- 
quently stronger than those at a more advanced period of 
life, and are generally retained. My father often told 
me, that when yet a child, my first attempt at drawing 
was from a preserved specimen of a dove, and many 
times repeated to me that birds of this kind are usually 
remarkable for the gentleness of their disposition, and 
that the manner in which they prove their mutual affec- 
tion, and feed their offspring, was undoubtedly intended 
in part to teach other beings a lesson of connubial and 
parental attachment. Be this as it may, hypothesis or 
not, I have always been especially fond of doves. The 
timidity and anxiety which they all manifest, on being 
disturbed during incubation, and the continuance of their 
mutual attachment for years, are distinguishing traits in 
their character. Who can approach a sitting dove, hear 
its notes of remonstrance, or feel the feeble strokes of its 
wings, without being sensible that he is committing a 
wrong act? 

“ The cooing of the Zenaida dove is so peculiar, that 
one who hears it for the first time naturally stops to ask, 
* What bird is that?’ A man who was once a pirate as- 
sured me that several times, while at certain wells dug 
in the burning shelly sands of a well-known key, which 
must here be nameless, the soft and melancholy cry of 
doves awoke in his breast feelings which had long slum- 
bered, melted his heart to repentance, and caused him to 
linger at the spot in a state of mind, which he only, who 
compares the wretchedness of guilt within him with the 
happiness of former innocence, can truly feel. He said 
he never left the place without increased fears of futu. 
rity, associated as he was, although I believe by force, 
with a band of the most desperate villains that ever an- 
noyed the navigation of the Florida coasts. So deeply 
moved was he by the notes of any bird, and especially by 
those of a dove, the only soothing sounds he’ ever heard 
during his life of horrors, that through these plaintive 
notes, and them alone, he was induced to escape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return 
to a family deploring his absence. After paying a part- 


ing visit to those wells, and listening once more to the 
cooings of the Zenaida dove, he poured out his soul in 








supplications for mercy, and once more became what 
one has said to be * the noblest work of God,’ an honest 
man. His escape was effected amidst difficulties and 
dangers, but no danger seemed to him to be compared 
with the danger of one living in the violation of human 
and divine laws, and now he lives in peace in the midst 
of his friends. 

“The Zenaida dove always places her nest on the 
ground, sometimes artlessly at tLe foot of a low bush, 
and so exposed that it is easily discovered by any one 
searching for it. Sometimes, however, it uses great dis- 
crimination, placing it between two or more. tufts of 
grass, the tops of which it manages to bend over, so as 
completely to conceal it. ‘The sand is slightly scooped 
out, and the nest is composed of slender dried blades of 
grass, matted in a circular form, and imbedded amid dry 
leaves and twigs. The fabric is more compact than the 
nest of any other pigeon with which I am acquainted, it 
being sufficiently solid to enable a person to carry the 
eggs or young in it with security. The eggs are two, 
pure white, and translucent. When sitting on them, or 
when her young are still small, this bird rarely removes 
from them, unless an attempt be made to catch her, 
which she, however, evades with great dexterity. On 
several occasions of this kind, I have thought that the 
next moment would render me the possessor of one of 
those doves alive. Her beautiful eye was steadily bent 
on mine, in which she must have discovered my inten- 
tion, her body was gently made to retire sidewise to the 
farther edge of her nest, as my hand drew nearer to her, 
and just as I thought I had hold of her, off she glided 
with the quickness of thought, taking to wing at once. 
She would then alight within a few yards of me, and 
watch my motions with so much sorrow, that her wings 
drooped, and her whole frame trembled as if suffering 
from intense cold. Who could stand such a scene of 
despair? I left the mother to her eggs or offspring. 

“On one occasion; however, I found two young birds 
of this species about half grown, which I carried oif, and 
afterwards took to Charleston, in South Carolina, and 
presented to my worthy friend the Rev. John Bachman. 
When I robbed this nest no parent bird was near. The 
little ones uttered the usual lispittg notes of the tribe at 
this age, and .as I put their bills in my mouth, I disco. 
vered that they might be easily raised. They were after- 
wards fed from the mouth with Indian corn meal, which 
they received with avidity, until placed under the care of 
- pair of common tame pigeons, which at once fostered 
them,’ 


We need not go to America for pigeons and 
doves, for there are fanciers in London—some of 
them publicans and sinners—and one whom we 
know well and esteem—a retired pugilist, now a 
schoolmaster—who can show you such a various 
shower of them in the sunshine, as you could in 
vain seek to see in the islands, that, like so many 
bastions, protect the shores of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the Floridas. ‘“ Those spots,” says 
Audubon, with that kindled imagination that ever 
attests his love of the transatlantic regions, 
“where, in the calm of every spring morn, the 
air is rendered balmy by the effluvia of thousands 
of flowers, each of which rivals its neighbour in 
the brilliancy of its hues. Stop there, kind 
reader, and seat yourself beneath the broadly-ex- 
tended arms of the thickly-leaved evergreen oak, 
and at that joyous moment, when the first beams 
of the sun reach your eye, see the ow! passing 
low and swiftly over the ground, in haste to reach 
his diurnal retreat before the increasing light ren- 
der all things dim to his sight; observe the 

















leather-winged bat, pursuing his i 
course through the dewy air, now deflecting 
downwards to Seize the retiring nocturnal insect, 
now upwards to pursue another species, as it 
rises to meet the genial warmth emitted by the 
orb of day. Listen !—for at such a moment your 
soul will be touched by sounds—to the soft, the 
mellow, the melting accents, which one might 
suppose inspired by nature’s self, and which she 
has taught the ground dove to employ in convey- 
ing the expression of his love to his mate, who is 
listening to them with delight.” We can do all 
this in a field behind a public-house not far from 
Kensington gardens. And, oh! in how many 
“a secret place have we leant our ears” to the 
cushat—in the centre of this earth’s solitariness 
—so it seemed—though the thousand-year old 
yew—in which the creature coo’d its whole heart 
into another heart—was visible, in its blackness, 
among the green-oak wood, to the traveller on the 
other side of the glen—on the other side of Bor- 
rodale, as, with his face towards the Serene Sea- 
tore, embosomed in shadows, he left Rosthwaite 
the Lovely, unforgotten, behind him, or carried 
its image along with him, like a dream that 
blends with fair realities, till all the earth be- 
comes visionary—and in an hour was looking 
down on Wastwater—between the side-screens 
of the Great Gable and Scawfell. 

Ah! Audubon, thou knowest well the feathers 
and the flight of them all—of the passenger 
pigeon, that ranges over the whole of the United 
States, excepting, perhaps, the southernmost por- 
tion of the Floridas, and as far as Newfoundland, 
where it is a familiar guest—of the Carolina 
dove, that flies “at its own sweet will” from 
Louisiana to the interior of Massachusetts, but is 
never seen on Maine, while it sails up the Mis- 
sissippi, as far as Prairie du Chien, and to the 
borders of Upper Canada—of the ground dove, 
which one meets on the lower parts of Louisiana 
to Cape Hatteras, and all round the coast of the 
Floridas, but never in the interior, as if it would 
not forsake the sound of the sea—of the white- 
headed pigeon, confined to a small domicile of 
some three hundred miles of the Florida Keys, 
and seldom, if ever, seen on the mainland, an in- 
sular bird of passage, pleased with that habitation 
for seven months in the year, for the other five 
billing and cooing in some paradise unknown— 
but ah! what are we to think of thee an reading 
that account of the murder, in which thou wast 
engaged as accessary before the act—of the Key- 
west pigeon, the brightest and most beautiful of 
all the tribe, and which but on one island of all 
ocean was ever heard to murmur pensively in the 
calm, or give to the wind the gladsome muscle of 
its wings. 


“ May 6, 1832.—When I reached the garrison, I found 
the sergeant waiting for me. I gave him some small 
shot, and we set off, not in full run, nor even at a dog-trot, 
but with the slowness and carefulness usually —- 
by a lynx or a cougar when searching for prey. We 
soon reached the thickets, and found it necessary to 
move in truth very slowly, one foot warily advanced be- 
fore the other, one hand engaged in opening a passage, 
and presently after occupied in securing the cap on the 
head, in smashing some dozens of hungry musquitoes, or 
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undulating | in drawing the sharp thorn of a cactus from a leg or foot, 


in securing our gun locks, or in assisting ourselves to rise 
after a fall, occasioned by stumbling against the project- 
ing angle of a rock. But we pushed on, squeezed our- 
selves between the stubborn branches, and forced our 
way as well as we could, my guide, of course, having the 
lead. Suddenly I saw him stoop, and observing the mo- 
tion of his hand, immediately followed his example. Re- 
duced by his position to one half of his natural height, he 
moved more briskly, inclined to the right, then to the left, 
then pushed forward, and raising his piece as he stopped, 
immediately fired. ‘I have it,’ cried he. * What ?’ cried 
I. ‘The pigeon’—and he disappeared. The heat was 
excessive, and the brushwood here was so thick and tan- 
gled, that had not Mr. Sykes been a United States sol- 
dier, I should have looked upon him as bent on retaliating 
on behalf of ‘ the eccentric naturalist ; for, although not 
more than ten paces distant from me, not a glimpse of 
him could I obtain. After crawling to the spot, I found 
him smoothing the feathers of a pigeon which 1 had 
never seen, nay, the most beautiful, yet found in the 
United States. How I gazed on its resplendent plumage! 
—how I marked the expression of its rich-coloured, large 
and timid eye, as the poor creature was gasping its last 
breath! Ah, how I looked on this lovely bird! I handled 
it, turned it, examined its feathers and form, its bill, its 
legs and claws, weighed it by estimate, and after a while 
formed a winding sheet for it of a piece of paper. Did 
ever an Egyptian pbarmacopolist ¢mploy more care in 
embalming the most illustrious of the Pharaohs, than I 
did in trying to preserve from injury this most beautiful 
of the woodland cooers ! 

“T never felt, nor did my companion, that our faces 
and hands were covered with musquitoes; and although 
the perspiration made my eyes smart, I was as much de- 
lighted as ever I had been on such an occasion. We 
traveled onward, much in the same manner, until we 
reached the opposite end of the island ; but not another 
bird did we meet this day. 

“ As we sat near the shore, gazing on the curious light 
pea-green colour of the sea, I unfolded my prize, and as 
I now more quietly observed the brilliant changing me- 
tallic hues of its plumage, I could not refrain from ex- 
claiming—‘ But who will draw it? for the obvious diffi- 
culties of copying nature struck me as powerfully as they 
ever had done, and brought to my memory the following 
passage :—‘ La nature se joue du pinceau des hommes; 
lorsqu’on croit qu'il a atteint sa plus grande beaut, elle 
sourit et s’embellit encore !’ ” 

But let us turn to take a look at some bird of 
prey or other, for we are getting too amiable 
among the sucking doves, and beginning to roar 
at you, as if we were one of themselves engaged 
in the same agreeable occupation. We should 
like to see a bird who was not a bird of prey. A 
swallow eats a fly, and a hawk eats a swallow— 
the swallow, with his last breath, cursing the 
hawk for a bird of prey, and the fly bizzing simi- 
lar execrations as heartily against the eavesdrop- 
per. Few or none confine themselves rigidly to 
a vegetable diet. In fact it is out of their power; 
for in eating a raspberry they cannot pause to 
eject the maggot every ripe raspberry includes, 
whether white, yellow, or purple; and the bird 
that makes no bones of the stone in a plum or 
cherry, never dreams of spitting out the wasp. 
Our belief is, that these animals are the most 
ferocious that feed most on vegetable vivres. 
Witness, among men, the seven millions of the 
finest pisantry on earth, the late Anacharsis 
Clootz and Isaac Ritson—and the present Sir 
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Richard Phillips—among beasts, the late Chu- 
ney, and bulls and bears in general, whether on 
or in exchange—among birds, the clocking-hen, 
“fierce as ten furies,” and that outrageous little 
fellow, especially if you try to tame him by put- 
ting a searlet cloth comb on his head with cor- 
responding wattles, the cock sparrow. Lions and 
tigers, jer-falcons and eagles, who live on flesh, 
fish, and fowl, in comparison are quakes. People 


are wrong in disliking, simply on the score of 
diet, what they choose to call birds and beasts of 


prey. Audubon and North know better, and are 
just to the very vulture, who, take our word for 
it, never eats carrion when he can get fresh meat, 
and is a much quieter character than the game- 
cock, who, against the day of battle, is fed in his 
pen on what the initiated call cock-bread, com- 
posed of the finest wheat flour, mixed with sugar 
candy, and other ingredients, which, for manifest 
reasons, shall be anonymous. 

Audubon is unwilling to think ill of any bird— 
and says a good word for him who is popularly 
conceived to be the devil incarnate—the raven. 
Nobody, indeed, ventures to despise either of the 
two gentlemen in black—but Audubon and North 
have a positive liking to the latter—which, under 
favourable circumstances, might relax into friend- 
ship. We like him for the sake of his birth-places 
and his places of resort. “These are,” says Au- 
dubon, “the mountains—the abrupt 
rivers—the rocky shores of lakes, and the cliffs of 
thinly-peopled or deserted islands. It is in such 
places that these birds must be watched and exa- 
mined, before one can judge of their natural habits 
as manifested amid their freedom from the dread 
of their most dangerous enemy, the lord of crea- 
tion. There, through the clear and rarified atmo- 
spere, the raven spreads his glossy wings and 
tail, and as he onward sails, rises higher and 
higher each bold sweep that he makes, as if con- 
scious that the nearer he approaches the sun, the 
more resplendent will become the tints of his plu- 
mage.” He speaks with enthusiasm of “the mu- 
sical inflections,” (rulgo vocate—croaks), by 
means of which they hold converse together in 
thei: aerial amatory excursions. These musical 
inflections, he says, doubtless express their “ pure 
conjugal feelings, confirmed and rendered more 
intense by long years of happiness in each other’s 
society.” More faithful monogamists never sailed 
the sky. “ Till death do us part,” is the close of 
their nuptial oath—nor were they ever known to 
break it. No case of crim-con ever occurred on 
their cliffs. Audubon is not only inclined to be- 
lieve that high up in heaven they can recall the 
pleasing remembrance of their youthful days, and 
recount the events of their life, and express the 
pleasure they have enjoyed, (and thus far we can 
go along with him,) but that (and there, we fear, 
he lays himself open to a charge of heterodoxy,) 
“they perhaps conclude with humble prayer to 
the Author of their being for a continuation of it.” 
However that may be, Wordsworth has not seru- 
pled to speak “of the pious bird with the scarlet 
breast ;” and why may not the raven have as 
deep a sense of natural religion—though he may 
not show it in the same way—as the robin? But 
hear Audubon. 
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“ Now, their matins are over ; the happy pair are seen 
to glide towards the earth in spiral lines ; they alight on 
the boldest summit of a rock, so high that you can 
scarcely judge of their actual size; they approach each 
other, their bills meet, and caresses are exchanged as 
tender as those of the gentle turtle dove. Far beneath, 
wave after wave dashes in foam against the impregnable 
sides of the rocky tower, the very aspect of which would 
be terrific to almost any other creatures than the sable 
pair, which for years have resorted to it, to rear the 
dearly cherished fruits of their connubial love. Midway 
between them and the boiling waters, some shelving ledge 
conceals their eyry. ‘To it they now betake themselves, 
to see what damage it has sustained from the peltings of 
the winter tempests. Off they fly to the distant woods 
for fresh materials with which to repair the breach; or 
on the plain they collect the hair and fur of quadrupeds ; 
or from the sandy beach pick up the weeds that have 
been washed there. By degrees, the nest is enlarged and 
trimmed, and when every thing has been rendered clean 
and comfortable, the female deposits her eggs, and be- 
gins to sit upon them, while her brave and affectionate 
mate protects and feeds her, and at intervals takes her 
place. 

“ All around is now silent, save the hoarse murmur of 
the waves, or the whistling sounds produced by the flight 
of the water fowl travelling towards the northern regions. 
At length the young burst the shell, when the careful 
parents, after congratulating each other on the happy 
event, disgorge some half-macerated food, which they 
deposit in their tender mouths. Should the most daring 
adventurer of the air approach, he is attacked with fury 
and repelled. As the young grow up, they are urged to 
be careful and silent :—a single false movement might 
precipitate them into the abyss below ; a single ery dur- 
ing the absence of their parents might bring upon them 
the remorseless claws of the swift peregrine or jer-faleon. 
The old birds themselves seem to improve in care, dili- 
gence, and activity, varying their course when returning 
to their home, and often entering it when unexpected. 
The young are now seen to stand on the edge of the 
nest; they flap their wings, and at length take courage 
and fly to some more commudious and not distant lodg- 
ment. Gradually they become able to follow their parents 
abroad, and at length search for maintenance in their 
company, and that of others, until the period of breeding 
arrives, when they separate in pairs and disperse. 

“ Notwithstanding all the care of the raven, his nest 
is invaded wherever it is found. His usefulness is for- 
gotten, his faults are remembered and multiplied by 
imagination; and whenever he presents himself he is 
shot at, because from time immemorial ignorance, pre- 
judice, and destructiveness, have operated onthe mind of 
man to his detriment. Men will peril their lives to 
reach his nest, assisted by ropes and poles, alleging 
merely that he has killed one of their numerous sheep or 
lambs. Some say they destroy the raven because he is 
black ; others because kis cruaking is unpleasant and 
ominous! Unfortunate truly are the young ones that are 
carried home to become the wretched pets of some ill- 
brought-up child! For my part, I admire the raven, be- 
cause I see much in him calculated to excite our wonder. 
It is true that he may sometimes hasten the death of a 
half-starved sheep, or destroy a weakly lamb; he may eat 
the eggs of other birds, or occasionally steal from the 
farmer some of those which he calls his own; young 
fowls also afford precious morsels to himself and his 
progeny ;—but how many sheep, lambs, and fowls, are 
saved through his agency! The more intelligent of our 
farmers are well aware that the raven destroys number- 
less insects, grubs, and worms ; that he kills mice, moles, 
and rats, whenever he can find them ; that he will seize 
the weasel, the young opossum, and the skunk ; that, 





with the perseverance of a cat, he will watch the burrows 
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of foxes, and pounce on the cubs; our farmers also are 
fully aware that he apprises them of the wolt’s prowlings 
around their yard, and that he never intrudes on their 
corn fields except to benefit them ;—yes, good reader, the 
farmer knows all this well, but he also knows his power, 
and, interfere as you may, with tale of pity or of truth, 
the bird is a raven, and, as La Fontaine has aptly and 
most truly said, ‘ La loi du plus fort est toujours la meil- 


lure !’” 


Our admirable friend would find it more diffi- 
cult, with all his eloquence, to justify the Blue 
Jay. Indeed, he knows the villain too well, to 
attempt it; yet he speaks without asperity, and 
with humane hesitation—at once philosophical 
and religious—saying “ Reader! look at the plate 
in which are represented three individuals of this 
beautiful species—rogues though they be, and 
thieves, as | would call them—were it fit for me 
to pass judgment on their actions. See! how 
each is enjoying the fruits of his knavery, suck- 
ing the eggs which he has pilfered from the nest 
of some innocent dove or harmless pigeon. Who 
could imagine that a form so graceful, arrayed by 
nature in a garb so resplendent, could harbour so 
much mischief—that selfishness, duplicity, and 
malice, should form the moral accompaniments 
of so much physical perfection? Yet so it is; 
and how like beings of a much higher order, are 
these gay deceivers!” The Blue Jay is a Wil- 
liams—we mean the murderer of the Marrs and 
Williamsons, and other families in the metropolis 
—who escaped hanging by suicide. Yet the Blue 
Jay was never known to have committed this lat- 
ter crime. In an aviary at Charleston, he de- 
stroyed all the birds. One after another had been 
killed, and the rats were supposed to have been 
the culprits, but no crevice could be seen large 
enough to admit one. Then the mice were ac- 
cused, and war waged against them, but still the 
birds continued to be killed, first the smaller then 
the larger, until at length the Keywest pigeons ; 
when it was discovered that the jay, who had been 
raised in the aviary, was the murderer. He was 
taken out, and placed in a cage, with a quantity 
of flour, corn, and several small birds, which he 
had just killed; the birds he soon devoured, but 
the flour or corn he would not condescend to eat, 
and refusing every other kind of food, soon 
died. The wretch had manifestly been suffer- 
ing under inflammation of the organ of destruc- 
tiveness; and had his head been kept for five or 
ten minutes under water, he would have been 
cured of his propensity for smaller and larger 
birds, and Key west pigeons, though we shall not 
say that afte: immersion he would have shown 
such condescension as to eat corn. While at 
Louisville, in Kentucky, Audubon purchased a 
couple of dozens of blue jays, at the rate of six 
cents each, which he shipped to New Orleans, 
and afterwards to Eiveqpeel, “ with the view of 
turning them out in the English woods”—an at- 
tempt unhappily frustrated—but for which, had 
it proved successful, the smaller and larger birds 
of the English woods would have had good rea- 
son to be everlastingly grateful to their benefactor. 


“They were caught in common traps, baited with 
maize, and were brought to me one after another as soon 
as secured. 


In plaeing them in the large cage which I 
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had ordered for the purpose of sending them abroad, I 
was surprised to see how cowardly each newly-caught 
bird was when introduced to his brethren, who, on being 
in the cage a day or two, were as gay and frolicsome as 
if at liberty in the woods, The new comer, on the con- 
trary, would run into a corner, place his head almost in 
a perpendicular position, and remain silent and sulky, 
with an appearance of stupidity quite foreign to his na- 
ture. He would suffer all the rest to walk over him and 
trample him down, without ever changing his position. 
If corn or fruit was presented to him, or even placed 
close to his bill, he would not so much as look at it. If 
touched with the hand, he would cower, lie down on his 
side, and remain motionless. The next day, however, 
things were altered : he was again a jay, taking up corn, 
placing it between his feet, hammering it with his bill, 
splitting the grain, picking out the kernel, and dropping 
the divided husks. When the cage was filled, it was 
amusing to listen to their hammering; all mounted on 
their perch side by side, each pecking at a grain of 
maize, like so many blacksmiths paid by the piece. They 
drank a great deal, eat broken pacan nuts, grapes, dried 
fruits of all sorts, and especially fresh beef, of which they 
were extremely fond, roosted very peaceably close toge- 
ther, and were very pleasing pets. Now and then one 
would utter a cry of alarm, when instantly all would leap 
and fly about as if greatly concerned, making as much 
ado as if their most inveterate enemy had been in the 
midst of them. They bore the passage to Europe pretty 
well, and most of them reached Liverpool in good health ; 
but a few days after their arrival, a disease, occasioned 
by insects adhering to every part of their body, made 
such progress, that some died every day. Many reme- 
dies were tried in vain, and only one individual reached 
London. The insects had so multiplied on it, that I im- 
mersed it in an infusion of tobacco, which, however, 
killed it in a few hours.” 





Had Mr. Jay outlived the lice, and conquered 
the tobacco juice, he might have met his match 
in the English woods. For though “ truly omni- 
vorous,” he is more tyrannical than brave; and in 
many “a downright coward.” The Car- 
dinal Grosbeak, the red thrush, and the mocking 
bird, and many others of inferior strength, lick 
him in an open ring; but to be equal with them, 
he creeps silently to their nests, in their absence, 
and acts the egg-sucker. “I have seen one go 
its rounds from one nest to another every day, 
and suck the newly-laid eggs of the different birds 
in the neighbourhood, with as much regularity 
and composure as a physician would call on his 
patients.” But Audubon has also witnessed fear- 
ful retribution for its crime—“ when on returning 
to its own home, it found its mate in the jaws of 
a snake, the nest upset, and the eggs all gone. | 
have thought more than once on such occasions 
that, like all great culprits, when brought to a 
sensé of their enormities, it evinced a strong 
feeling of remorse.’ More remorse, we fear, 
than repentance. Alas! in the woods such 
rueful fate often befalls the innocent! One of 
the finest of all the Illustrations exhibits an 
attack made by a black snake on the nest of 
the ferruginous thrush. The female bird is seem- 
ingly expiring in its coils, while her mate, and 
another male of the same species that has come 
to their assistance, are giving battle to the reptile. 
“ Should this alliance,” says Audubon, speaking 
of the illustration, “ of noble spirits prove victo- 
rious, will it not remind you that innocence, 
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although beset with difficulties, may, with the aid 
of friendship, extricate herself with honour ?” 
The illustration is of a scene he witnessed with 
his own eyes; and he tells us “ that the snake 
was finally conquered, and a jubilee held over its 
eareass by a crowd of thrushes and other birds, 
until the woods resounded with their notes of ex- 
ultation. I was happy in contributing my share 
to the general joy, for on taking the almost ex- 
piring bird into my hand for a few minutes, she 
recovered in some degree, and I restored her to 
her anxious mate.” The mocking-bird alone, 
“ that unrivalled vocalist,” surpasses the ferrugi- 
nous thrush in song. This thrush possesses 
searcely any faculty of imitation, but is, we are 
told, a steady performer; and though it sings for 
hours at a time, seldom, if ever, commits errors, 
while repeating the beautiful lessons set to it by 
nature, all of which it studies fer months during 
spring and summer. “ Ah! reader,” continues 
the gentle-hearted ornithologist, “ that I could 
repeat to you its several cadences, all so full of 
sweetness and melody, that one might imagine 
each last thrill, as it dies on the ear, the careful 
lullaby of some blessed mother chanting her babe 
to repose.” 

We fear that the ferruginous thrush himself 
has been known to murder an occasional small 
bird—but mum shall be the word for sake of his 
song. The Canada jay is almost as bad as the 
blue—and on account of his carnivorous propen- 
sities is known in Maine by the name of the car- 
rion bird. The humberers or woodcutters of that 


state amuse themselves in their camp during eat- 
ing hours with what they call “ transporting the 


earrion-bird.” This is done by cutting a pole 
eight or ten feet in length, and balancing it on the 
sill of their hut, the end outside the entrance being 
baited with a piece of flesh of any kind. Imme- 
diately on seeing the tempting morsel, the jays 
alight on it, and while they are busily engaged 
in devouring it, a woodcutter gives a smart blow 
to the end of the pole within the hut, which sel- 
dom fails to drive the birds high in the air, and 
not unfrequently kills them. This seems cruel, 
but it is not so. For the jays rob the lumberers’ 
traps of their baits; and robbery in the woods of 
Maine is rightly a capital crime. 

Sut would you believe it, the mocking-bird is 
as much of a murderer as the blue jay! “ My 
dear Mr. Audubon,” said Dr. Wilson of Charles- 
ton, in the house of Bachman, “I have several 
beautiful fox-coloured sparrows in my aviary, but 
of late some of them have been killed, and I wish 
you would tell me by what other birds the mur- 
ders have been committed.” Audubon laid the 
charge first on the blue jay, (see what it is to have 
a bad character,) but the doctor replied, that even 
they seemed too much molested by some other 
species. Audubon was dymb. Next day the doc- 
tor returned, and astonished him not a little by 
informing him that the culprit was a mocking- 
bird—ay “ the unrivalled vocalist!” They went 
together to the doctor’s aviary—and with all their 
four eyes saw the mocking-bird alight on one of 
the fox-coloured sparrows, in the manner of a 
small hawk, and attempt to murder him! The 
poor finch was rescued, but it was reduced to its 
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| last gasp, and expired. “ This very mocking-bird 
we strongly suspected of being the individual that 
had killed a blue jay of exceedingly meek dispo- 
sition a few weeks before. It was ultimately re- 
moved into a lonely cage, where it is yet passing 
its days, perhaps in unavailing penitence.” 

We must bring our article to a close—but shall 
probably next month return to this volume, which 
teems, as our readers now know, with interest and 
amusement. We conclude with a leetle anecdcte 
most characteristic of the enthusiasm of the great 
ornithologist. The black poll warbler builds in 
Labrador. And thus Audubon tells us of his hav- 
ing found its nest. “ One fair morning, while 
several of us were scrambling through one of the 
thickets of trees, scarcely waist-high, my youngest 
son chanced to scare from her nest a female of 
the black poll warbler. Reader! just fancy how 
this raised my spirits. J felt as if the enormous 
expense of my voyage had been refunded! 
. There, said I, ‘we are the first white men 
that have seen such a bird,” 
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At the auniversary of the institution of the Royal 
Academy, the annual distribution of medals to the vari- 
| ous successful candidates in the several departments of 
| architecture, painting, and sculpture, took place at So- 

merset House. The silver medal, and the Lectures of 
| Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, bound and inscribed, were pre- 
| sented to Mr. G. Sayer, for the best copy of the “ As- 
| sumption,” by Murillo, from the Dulwich Gallery. The 
| silver medal was presented to Mr. J. Welsh, for the best 
drawing from the life. Also, the silver medal to Mr. J. 
Johnson, for the best elevation, from actual admeasure- 
ment, of the Council-oftice and Board of Trade, White- 
hall; and a similar medal to Mr. G. Lee, for the best draw- 
ings from the antique of the head of Jupiter, the Laugh- 
ing Faun, together with drawings of the hand and foot. 
The silver medal was likewise awarded to Mr. G. Bool, for 
the best model in alto-relief of the “ Discobolus,” from the 
antique. ‘The learned president, in his comments on the 
copies made in the school of painting, observed, that not- 
withstanding their claims to merit as regarded mechani- 
cal excellence, there was in the principal portion of the 
copies a feebleness of design exhibited, against which he 
would caution the aspiring student as a defect, and as a 
bar to the attainment of real excellence in his academic 
pursuits. ‘The merit of the drawings from the life was 
particularly deserving notice, and on that account the 
more excited his surprise that no models in the same de- 
partment should have been received by the Academy. In 
drawings from the antique, he continued, considerable 
excellence in detail and execution had been displayed ; 
for had the Academy departed from their usual custom 
of not awarding a second medal, they must have ad- 
judged three to as many performances of equal merit. 

Sir Martin farther urged a close and unremitting study 
of the human figure as essential to spirit and freedom of 
design. Purity of design, he continued, was not the 
characteristic of the British school ; indeed, its deficiency 
in this respect was its most vulnerable point. The study 
of the human figure had been often referred to as the 
fundamental principle—the grammar—of the art of 
painting; but it was more, it was the language of the 
science—purity of design was the important end of study. 
This attained in the British school, and British artists 
would then enter in honourable rivalry with the excel- 
lences of the ancient and foreign schools, and insure the 
predominant ascendancy of their own. 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 
REMARKABLE CHARACTERS IN INDIA. 
COLONEL GARDINER.—THE BEGUM SUMROO. 


A few years ago, India presented a wide field for ad- 
venture. The distracted state of the country, the ambitious 
projects and conflicting interests of native princes, were 
highly favourable circumstances to those who brought 
with them a competent knowledge of the art of war and 
of military discipline, and who preferred a wild, erratic, 
roving life, amongst the children of the soil, to the regu- 
lar service of the India Company. There are two indi- 
viduals still living in the Bengal presidency, and occupy- 
ing a distinguished, though singular, position in society, 
whose eventful career, if circumstantially related, could 
not fail to prove highly interesting. The general outlines 
of the history of the Begum Sumroo, and of Colonel Gar- 
diner, of Khasgunje, are known to every person who has 
visited the theatre of their exploits, but very few are ac- 
quainted with the details; for such is the shifting nature 
of Anglo-Indian society, that it is impossible to gain more 
than the passing information of the day, in places ren- 
dered memorable from circumstances of universal no- 
toriety, but of which nobody ean give the particulars. 

Some apology ought, perhaps, to be made for associ- 
ating the name of so gallant and highly respected an 
officer as Colonel Gardiner with that of the begum, and 


her still more worthless husband; but as those readers of 


the Asiatic Journal, who have not been in India, are 
puzzled by the announcement of the marriages, or pro- 
jected marriages, of the daughters of this gentleman with 
the nephews of the King of Delhi, an explanation of 
the circumstances, which have produced these apparently 
extraordinary alliances, will doubtless prove acéeptable. 
The writer of these pages does not pretead to know more 
of Colonel Gardiner than the tongue of ramour could tell, 
or a casual meeting in society could afford; but so re- 
markable a person naturally made a strong impression, 
and the anecdotes extant concerning him were too singu- 
lar to be easily forgotten. Colonel Gardiner’s tall, com- 
manding figure, soldier-like countenance, and military 
air, rendered his appearance very striking. When at his 
own residence, and associating with natives, it is said 
that he adopts the Asiatic costume; but while visiting a 
large military station, in company with the resident of 
Lucknow, he wore a blue surtout, resembling the 
undress uniform of the British army, but profusely orna- 
mented with silk lace. 

Colonel Gardiner, who is a connection of the noble 
family bearing that name, came out to India in the king’s 
service, which he soon afterwards quitted. The cause of 
his resignation is variously related; in the absence of an 
authentic account, it would, perhaps, be wrong to give 
sanction to any one of the reports afloat concerning it. 
At this period, it was impossible to foresee that the tide of 
fortune would bring the British government of India into 
actual warfare with the sovereigns of provinces so far 
beyond the frontier, that human invention dared not con- 
template their subjugation. Many loyal men were, there- 
fore induced to follow the banners of native princes, 
under the expectation that they never could be called 
upon to bear arms against their own country; buat fate 
decreed it otherwise, and, in the Mahratta war, those 
officers who had entered into Holkar’s service found 
themselves in a very awkward predicament, especially as 
they were not permitted a choice, or even allowed to re- 
main neutral, their new masters endeavouring to force 
them, upon pain of death, to commit treason to the land 
of their birth, by fighting in the ranks of a hostile force. 

In some of the native courts, the English were imme- 
diately put to death upon the approach of the enemy, or 
on the slightest suspicion of their fidelity. Upon more 
than one occasion, Colonel Gardiner, who, independent of 
his military skill, possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
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native character and very considerable talent, penctrated 
the designs of his employers, and withdrew in time from 
meditated treachery; but his escape from Holkar was of 
the most hazardous description, not inferior in picturesque 
incident and personal jeopardy to that of the renowned 
Dugald Dalgetty, who was not more successful in all 
lawful strategy than the subject of this too brief memoir. 
Anxious to secure the services of so efficient an officer, 
after all fair means had failed, Holkar tied his prisoner 
to a gun, and threatened him with immediate destruction 
should he persist in refusing to take the field with his 
army. ‘The colonel remained staunch, and, perchance in 
the hope of tiring him out, the execution was suspended, 
and he was placed under a guard, who had orders never 
to quit him for a single instant. Walking one day along 
the edge of a bank leading by precipitous descent to a 
river, Celone! Gardiner suddenly determined to make a 
bold effort to escape, and perceiving a place fitted to his 
purpose, he shouted out bismillah ! “ in the name of God!” 
and flung himself down an abyss of some forty or fifty 
feet deep. None were inclined to follow him, but guns 
were fired, and an alarm sounded in the town. He re- 
covered his feet, and making for the river, plunged into 
it; after swimming for some distance, finding that his 
pursuers gained upon him, he tvok shelter in a friendly 
covert, and with merely his mouth above the water, waited 
until they had passed ; he then landed on the opposite side, 
and procceded by unfrequented paths to a town in the 
neighbourhood, which was under the command of a 
friend, who, though a native, and a servant of Holkar, he 
thought would afford him protection. ‘This man proved 
trustworthy, and after remaining concealed some time, 
the colonel ventured out in the disguise of a grass-cutter, 
and reaching the British outposts in safety, was joyously 
received by his countrymen. He was appointed to the 
command of a regiment of irregular horse, which he still 
retains; and his services in the field, at the head of these 
brave soldiers, have not been more advantageous to the 
British government, than the accurate acquaintance be- 
fore mentioned, which his long and intimate association 
with natives enabled him to obtain of the Asiatic character. 
It was to his diplomatic skill and knowledge of the best 
methods of treaty, that we owed the capitulation of one 
) 
whose reduction by arms would have been at the expense 
of an immense sacrifice of human life. The commandant 
of the division despatched to take possession of it, wearied 
out by the procrastinating and indecisive spirit of the na- 
tives, would have stormed the place at every disadvantage, 
had not Colonel Gardiner persuaded him to entrust the 
negociation to his hands. The result proved that he had 
made a just estimate of his own powers: the garrison 
agreed to give up the fortress on the payment of their 
arrears, and Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajasthan, 
mentions the circumstance as one highly honourable to 
the British character, that, there being not more than 
four thousand rupees at the time in the English camp, an 
order, written by the commandant for the remainder, upon 
the shroffs or bankers in the neighbourhoood, was taken 
without the least hesitation, the natives not having the 
slightest doubt that it would be paid wpon presentation. 
The marriage of Colonel Gardiner forms one of the 
most singular incidents in his romantic story. In the 
midst of his hazardous career, he carried off a Mahome- 
dan princess, the sister of one of the lesser potentates of 
the Deccan, who, though now reduced to comparative in- 
significance, during the rise and progress of the Mahrat- 
tas, were personages of considerable consequence. 


Ever the first to climb a tower, 
As venturous in a lady’s bower, 


the sacred recess of the zenana were entered by the enter- 
prising lover, who, at the moment in which his life was 
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threatened by the brother’s treachery, bore away his prize 
in triumph, and sought an asylum in another court. 

A European, of popular manners and a | expe- 
rience, could in those days easily place himself at the 
head of a formidable body of soldiers, ready to follow his 
fortunes, and trusting to his arrangements with the 
princes whose cause he supported for their pay, which 
was frequently in arrear, or dependent upon the capture 
of some rich province. In the command of such a troop, 
Colonel Gardiner was a welcome guest wherever he went, 
and, until the affair with Holkar, he had always contrived 
to secure his retreat whenever it was prudent to com- 
mence a new career in another quarter. 

It is difficult to say what kind of bridal contract is 
gone through between a Moslem beauty and a Christian 
gentleman, but the ceremony is supposed to be binding; 
at least it is considered so in India, a native female not 
losing the respect of her associates by forming such a 
connection. The marriage of Colonel Gardiner seems 

rfectly satisfactory to the people of Hindostan, for the 

dy bas not only continued stedfast in the Mahomedan 
faith, and in the strict observance of all the restrictions 

rescribed to Asiatic females of rank, but has brought up 
os daughters in the same religious persuasion, and in 
the same profound seclusion—points seldom conceded by 
a European father. They are, therefore, eligible to match 
with the princes of the land, their mother’s family con- 
nections and high descent atoning for the disadvantage 
of foreign ancestry upon the paternal side. Educated 
according to the most approved fashion of an oriental 
court, they are destined to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the zenana; and this choice for her daughters 
shows that their mother, at least, does not consider ex- 
clusion from the world, in which European women reign 
and revel, to be any hardship. 

So little of the spirit of adventure is now stirring in 
India, that the Misses Gardiner, or the young begums, 
or whatever appellation it may be most proper to desig- 
nate them by, have not attracted the attention of the en- 
terprising portion of the European community. Doubtless 
their beauty and accomplishments are blazoned in native 
society, but, excepting upon the occasion of an announce- 
ment like that referred to in the Calcutta periodicals, the 
existence of these ladies is scarcely known to their 
father’s countrymen residing in India. We are ignorant 
whether their complexions partake most of the eastern or 
of the northern hue, or whether they have the slightest 
idea of the privileges, from which their mother’s adhe- 
rence to Mahomedan usages has debarred them. Their 
situation, singular as it may appear in England, excites 
little or no interest; nobody seems to lament that they 
were not brought up in the Christian religion, or per- 
mitted those advantages which the half-caste offspring of 
women of lower rank enjoy; and, acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, the editors of the aforesaid 
periodicals do not enter into any explanation of intelli- 
gence of the most startling nature to English readers, 
who, in their ignorance of facts, are apt to faney that 
European ladies in India are willing to enter into the 
zenanas of native princes. 

Colonel Gardiner has of course adopted a great many 
of the opinions and ideas of the people with whom he has 
amy so great a portion of his time, and in his mode of 

iving he may be termed half an Asiatic; this, however, 
does not prevent him from being a most acceptable com- 
panion to the European residents, who take the greatest 
delight in his society whenever he appears amongst them. 
His autobiography would be a work of the highest value, 
affording a picture of Indian manners and Indian policy, 
with which few besides himself have ever had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming so intimately acquainted. As he is 
still in the prime and vigour of existence, we may hope 
that some such employment of these piping times of peace 
may be suggested to him, and that he may be induced 
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to devote the hours spent in retirement at Khasgunje to 
the writing or the dictation of the incidents of his early 
life. In looking back upon past events, the colonel occa- 
sionally expresses a regret that he should have been in. 
duced to quit the king’s service, in which, in all proba. 
bility, he would have attained the highest rank; but, 
eminently qualified for the situation in whieh he has been 
placed, and more than reconciled to the destiny which 
binds him to a foreign soil, the station he occupies leaves 
him little to desire, and he has it in his power to be still 
farther useful to society by unlocking the stores of a mind 
fraught with informatiou of the highest interest. 

The life of the Begum Sumroo presents a more extra. 
ordinary tissue of events, extraordinary even in Asiatic 
aunals, notwithstanding the numerous stepping-stones to 
wealth and power which were offered to the enterprising 
in the wild and troublous periods of Indian misrule. In 
early youth, this singular woman attached herself to a 
German adventurer, called by the natives Sumroo; but 
whether this appellation was a corruption of Summers, a 
name he is said to have taken upon his entrance into the 
company’s service, or of a soubriquet supposed to have 
been bestowed upon him on account of his gloomy and 
saturnine aspect, is not known; both versions of the story 
being equally current in India. This man commenced 
his career in the east as a private soldier in the English 
army, from which he speedily deserted, and made his 
way to the upper provinces. He is described as a low- 
born, uneducated person, so illiterate as not te be able to 
write his own name. He possessed talents, however, 
which recommended him to the notice of Cossim Ali, 
nawaub of Bengal, who took him into favour, and gave 
him the command of his army. While in the service of 
this prince, Sumroo perpetrated a deed which stamped 


his name with indelible infamy. Inviting the English 
residents at Patna to his table, while partaking with the 
most unreserved confidence of the banquet, he gave a 


signal for a general massacre, and not one escaped the 
assassin’s dagger. This act of perfidy proved as useless 
as it had been base and treacherous; the Company's troops 
under Major Adams speedily recaptured the city, and 
soon afterwards the entire conquest of Bengal obliged 
Cossim Ali and his followers to seek refuge at the court 
of Sujah Dowlah, Nawab Vizier of Oude. During the 
remainder of his life, English officers had often the mor- 
tification of seeing this renegade basking in the sunshine 
of favour at the courts of native princes ; and though, as 
their star prevailed, he was compelled to try his fortune 
in more distant scenes, his prosperity daily increased. 
He established himself at the head of a considerable force, 
who were attached to his person, and wanted nothing but 
pay to be exceedingly effective. Finding it difficult to 
satisfy them or their leader, Nudjift Khan put him into 
possession of a very considerable jaghire, or rather a 
small principality, in the province of Delhi, which the 
begum retains to this day. 

Sumroo died in 1776, and, at his decease, the corps 
which he had raised was kept up in the name of his son, 
though the chief authority fell into the hands of the ex- 
traordinary woman who has since made so conspicuous a 
figure in Hindostan. The origin of Zaib ul Nissa (orna- 
ment of her sex,) a name which, as well as the title of 
begum, was conferred upon her by the King of Delhi, is 
not known. By some persons it is said that she was a 
dancing girl; and many are of opinion that she was a 
Cashmerian by birth, an idea which has arisen from the 
remarkable fairness of her complexion. But though this 
is not a common circumstance gst the natives of 
Hindostan, instances are sufficiently frequent to render 
it very possible that she was born at Agra, the place in 
which she attached herself to the fortunes of Sumroo. 
There can be no doubt that the begum possessed a 
more than ordinary share of personal charms, for, at an 











advanced age, the remains were very striking. She is 
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rather under the middle size, delicately formed, with fine- 

chiseled features, brilliant hazel eyes, a complexion very 
little darker than that of an Italian, and hands, arms, and 
feet which Zoffani, the painter, declared to be models of 
beauty. Of these, though now grown fat and wrinkled, 
she is justly proud. It is well known that, while appa- 
rently excluded from all share of authority, women in 
India in reality often obtain unlimited sway over their 
husbands’ property. Little or nothing is said of Sumroo’s 
son, but his widow, as she is called, speedily became a 
person of great importance. By some of her contempo- 
raries it is averred that, at a very early period of life, 
“her highness” became a convert to the Roman catholic 
faith, which she now professes, and that she was married 
to a German by the forms of that church ; others seem to 
think these circumstances doubtful, and are of opinion 
that, like many Mahomedan women living with Euro- 
peans, she for a long period retained her own religion, 
though considering herself as much the wife of her pro- 
tector as if he had fulfilled all the ceremonial of the 
Moslem contract. 

After the death of Sumroo, the begum entered into 
another matrimonial engagement, with a French adven- 
turer, a Monsieur L’Oiseaux, or Le Vassu, who had been 
in the Mahratta service, under General Perron, and was 
afterwards employed by her as commander-in-chief of 
the troops belonging to her jaghire. Like many widows, 
the lady soon discovered that she had committed a 
grievous error in the choice of a second husband; but 
there are very few who could extricate themselves so 
boldly and artfully from the entanglement. The cause of 
the begum’s earnest desire to get rid of her new lord is 
variously related; but, in all probability, those persons 
are right who have attributed it to the desire which the 
Frenchman manifested to return to Europe. Native 
women of rank and wealth are well aware that they will 
lose all their consequence in a foreign country, and they 
usually make it a sine qud non, that those whom they 
espouse shall agree to spend the remainder of their days 
in India. Naturally alarmed at a proposition which 
seemed to be dictated by the purest selfishness, and which 
assured her that she was indebted for her husband to the 
wealth she had amassed, and which he now desired to 
lavish amongst strangers to her, by whom she would be 
regarded as an object of contempt, she made no outward 
opposition, but dissembling deeply, determined to cireum- 
vent a plan which threatened to be so injurious to her 
interests. 

Le Vassu was no match in diplomatic arts for his 
subtle wife; she pretended to enter with the greatest 
readiness into the scheme, but conjured him to keep his 
intentions secret, lest the troops, exasperated by the 
abandonment of their chief, should endeavour to detain 
them by force. While apparently engaged with the 
greatest alacrity in the collection of the gold and jewels 
which he proposed to carry along with him, she employed 
various emissaries to inflame the minds of the people 
against the Frenchman, and to represent his intended de- 
sertion in the most odious colours. ‘These agents took 
eare to contrast her love and devotion to the interests of 
those over whom she had been placed, with her husband's 
base betrayal of their confidence; and when every thing 
was prepared according to her wishes, she alarmed Le 
Vassu with rumours of an intended revolt. She assured 
him that there would be the test difficulty in effect- 
ing their escape from a highly-excited people, who had 
resolved upon their destruction should they be taken in 
the act of quitting the province, and declaring her deter- 
mination never to survive the disgrace of a capture, she 
represented the horrors which would ensue in such a 
glowing manner, and worked so strongly upon the 
imagination of her husband, that he agreed to follow her 
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Having made these arrangements, they set forward on 
their journey, attended by a strong escort, and each 
being provided with pistols, which the lady well knew 
how to use. At the appointed spot, the escort was at- 
tacked, or apparently attacked, by a party in the begum’s 
interest ; the guards were put to the rout, and the fugi- 
tives seemed to be completely in the power of their sup- 
posed enemies. ‘There was a great deal of confusion, and 
amid several reports of musketry, news was brought to 
the bewildered Frenchman, that the begum had shot her- 
self. He instantly dismounted from his elephant, and 
rushing to her palanquin, found the attendants in great 
affliction and disorder ; these people confirmed the fatal 
intelligence, giving as a proof the lady’s veil saturated 
with blood. Knowing the resolute disposition of his wife, 
he concluded from this act of despair that all was lost, 
and destitute of the resources of a strong mind, and un- 
suspicious of double-dealing, he saved his enemy from the 
guilt of his actual murder, by putting a pistol to his head. 

The begum, taking care to have better information than 
her luckless spouse, the moment his death was ascertained, 
threw open the doors of her palanquin, and mounting an 
elephant, addressed the troops in eloquent and impassioned 
language, descanting upon the affection she bore to the 
people bequeathed to her care by their former chief, her 
opposition to the wishes of the dastard who would have 
plundered and left them, and her determination to live 
and die in the discharge of the important duties which 
she was called apon to perform. 

Until this moment, it is said, she had never appeared in 
public; but the exigency of the case excused her assump- 
tion of masculine rights. Her appeal to the soldiers was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, and they con- 
veyed her back to camp with shouts and acclamations. 
From that period, she publicly exercised all the rights of 
a sovereign, and has retained undisputed possession of her 
authority. Officers formerly attached to the Mahratta 
service relate that they have seen her in the zenith of her 
beauty, leading on her troops in person, and manifesting 
in the midst of the most frightful carnage the reckless in- 
trepidity which seems only to belong to the other sex. 
Upon one of these occasions, during the reign of Shah 
Alum, she is said to have saved the Mogul empire, by 
rallying and encouraging her troops, when those of the 
king were flying before the enemy. It is certain that she 
performed good service, and its reward was proportionate. 
The emperor created her a princess, or begum, in her 
own right, exalting her to a rank only second to that of 
the imperial family. Linking her fortunes with those of 
Delhi, she, with her usual foresight, showed herself fa- 
vourable to the English interests, and in the treaties of 
1805, adroitly managed to have her territories not only 
confirmed to her, but exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the civil power, greatly, it is said, to the obstruction of 
all executive measures of police. 

The internal management of her estate, however, 
renders her independence less objectionable, since she 
contrives to keep her subjects in excellent order, and to 
render the revenues extremely productive, 

The town of Seerdhuna, the capital of her district, is 
populous and flourishing ; her fields, according to com- 
mon report, look greener, and her peasantry more con- 
tented, than those of native states, or even of the 
company’s provinces, in her neighbourhood. She main- 
tains a body of troops for the protection of her own 
person and the collection of the revenue, besides the 
quota she is required to furnish to assist in the perform- 
ance of the police duties at Meerut. These soldiers are 
under the command of officers of European descent, but 
to judge from the accounts which sometimes appear in 
the Calcutta papers of the abject nature of their enforced 
subservience to the will of an imperious and arbitrary 
woman, they cannot be of a very high grade. 





— ——s to kill himself should their party be 
i cient to quell the insurgents. 
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tall stout men, but, like all the retainers of native princes, 
of haughty and insolent demeanour,—are clad in uni- 
forms of da:k-blue broadcloth, loose vests, reaching 
nearly to the feet, and fastened round the waist with 
scarlet cummurbunds; their turbans are of the same 
colour, and they are well armed and mounted. Her 
highness has also a park of artillery in very’ excellent 
order ; and altogether does not make a contemptible ap- 
pearance in the field. 

The siege of Bhurtpore revived all the military ardour 
of the begum, who was very desirous to appear before 
the place in person, and to obtain some share of the 
glory and the prize-money. The commander-in-chief, 
who did not think her handful of retainers of much im- 
portance, endeavoured to reconcile the Amazon to her 
exclusion, by offering to place the holy city of Muttra 
under her charge ; but, observing that, if not seen at the 
~ of danger, the people of Hindoostan would say she 
ad grown cowardly in her old age, she pitched her 
tents in the neighbourhood of the head-quarters’ camp, 
and carried her point so far as at least to have the honour 
of being present at the capture of the fortress, 

The revenues of the begum are estimated at ten lacs, 
or £100,000 sterling, and she is supposed to be in posses- 
sion of immense treasures amassed during a very long 
and prosperous life. The principality of which she is 
the sovereign is about twenty miles long, twelve broad, 
and seventy in cireumference, Her palace is built in 
the European fashion, and she has also erected a church 
there, after the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. Both the 
design and execution of this cathedral are very beauti- 
ful; the altar of white marble, brought from Jyepore, 
and inlaid with cornelians and agates of various colours, 
being particularly rich and splendid. The gardens at 
Seerdhuna are celebrated for their fruit-trees, and espe- 
cially for the groves of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
which perfume the air with their blossoms and weigh 
down the branches with their golden treasures. 

The begum also possesses a mansion at Delhi, which 
was formerly her favourite place of residence. It is 
situated at the upper end of the Chaudry Chowk, and 
crowns an eminence in the centre of a spacious and 
stately garden, laid out according to the prevailing fashion 
of the East. Its parterres are thickly planted with the 
choicest fruits and flowers, and it is traversed by avenues 
of superb cypresses, whose luxuriant though melancholy 
beauty atones for the formality of their appearance. 
During the period of Lord Lake’s sojourn at Delhi, and 
for many subsequent years, the begum was wont to give 
superb entertainments, and to receive theh ighest marks 
of respect from her European visiters. She has pro- 
bably been a little spoiled by flattery, and has acquired 
rather too inflated a notion of her own political import- 
ance, since it is said that, on her excursions to Delhi, 
during the latter years of her life, she did not pay the 
usual tribute of homage to the resident, of a visit, which, 
as the representative of the British government, he has 
a right to expect from all persons of inferior rank. The 
omission, in process of time, was reported to the supreme 
authorities at Caleutta, and the begum, duly admonished, 
proceeded in form to the residency, though with a very 
ill-grace. In fact, her pride was so deeply hurt by this 
enforeed concession, that she speedily turned her back 
upon Delhi, declaring at her departure that she would 
never enter its walls again. She has kept her word, re- 
siding at places in which her dignity is not lowered by 
the presence of so high a functionary. Her palace at 
Seerdhuna is under the same ban, though not from the 
same cause. Some of her astrologers have predicted 
that her return will be marked by her death; and though 
long past the usual period of existence, she has not the 
least desire to be gathered to her forefathers, and, in 
avoiding the fatal spot, hopes to retard her doom. She 
is building a house at Kinwah, about eleven miles distant 
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from the capital of her fief, and one at Bhurt. 
pore, and another in the neighbourhood of Meerut, out. 
side the cantonments, which is now her principal residence. 
Here she gives splendid entertainments, particularly 
to the great personages who travel in that direction. 
She has long since abandoned the restrictions imposed 
by Asiatic prejudice, and sits at table with large parties 
of gentlemen without scruple. She formerly attended to 
the Mahomedan precepts as far as they related to the 
preparation of food ; but, having once passed the Rubicon, 
she refused to return to her trammels again, not even 
following the example of the English ladies, when they 
retired from table, but preferring to remain with the 
gentlemen, on the plea that she made it a point never to 
leave her “ pipe half-smoked.” 

The dress of the begum differs in some degree from 
that of other Hindoostanee ladies, her highness choosing 
to substitute a turban for the veil invariably worn by 
the females of her country; a circumstance which, 
though apparently trifling, shows that she entertains 
little or no regard for native opinions and prejudices, the 
turban being only assumed by dancing-girls during some 
performances which are considered highly indecorous, 
and are not exhibited before ladies. The Begum’s cos- 
tume usually consists of a short full petticoat of rich 
stuff, which displays a few inches of her gold or silver 
brocaded trowsers. coortee and under garment 
are similar to those worn by other ladies, and she throws 
a shawl over her turban, which envelopes her throat, 
arms, and shoulders, in the muffling though not un. 
graceful manner in which the veil is worn in India. 
Her slippers are as bright and as small as those of Cin. 
derella, and notwithstanding the near approach of her 
eightieth year, are displayed with a considerable degree of 
coquetry. She smokes out ofa magnificent hookah, and 
upon most occasions is decorated with a prodigious 
quantity of jewels. 

The property of every kind, which this fortunate ad- 
venturer has accumulated, is immense; her stud of 
horses is one of the finest in Hindoostan, and she drives 
about ina carriage and four of English fashion and 
Caleutta build, which boasts, or at least did boast when 
it was first launched, a high degree of splendour. It is 
a large bright yellow coach, with silver mouldings, the 
window-frames of solid silver, and the lace and hangings, 
which are very rich and substantial, also of silver, with 
splendid bullion tassels; the lining is of violet-coloured 
satin, embroidered all over with silver stars, and the 
postilions are in dark blue and silver liveries. 

The begum, during her latter years, has frequently 
sat for her portrait to a native artist, who takes excellent 
likenesses, and having had the advantage of European 
instruction has made considerable progress in the art 
One of these, a miniatare, is in the possession of Lord 
Combermere, for whom her highness professed the 
warmest degree of friendship. In former days, our In- 
dian Elizabeth was distinguished for clegance and grace; 
and whenever she had a point to carry she employed 
such captivating and fascinating arts, that she seldom 
failed to suceeed. She does not speak any language 
except Hindoostanee, and her increasing years and in- 
firmities have reduced the beautiful and dignified heroine 
of a thousand fields, to a decrepid old woman, who is 
still, however, courteous and polite, and not insensible to 
the homage formerly so freely rendered, but which now 
seems only to proceed from a sentiment of pity, or a love 
of the ridiculous. Unhappily, the character of the begum 
is stained with cruelties of so deep a dye, that respect 
for her talents is merged in abhorrence for her crimes. 
The natives say, that she was born a politician, that she 
has allies every where, and friends no where, and there 
is much truth in these assertions: for, though liberal to 
her dependants, she is accounted a severe mistress, and, 
before the occupation of the neighbouring provinces by 
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the British government, did not scruple to commit 
atrocities of the most frightful nature. The darkest 
stories are circulated of murders perpetrated by her 
order, and in her own presence; some of her subjects 
she is said to have impaled alive, and others barbarously 
mutilated. But the most shocking tale is connected with 
a fertile canse of female cruelty and revenge. She be- 
came jealous of one of the females of her household, 
and not satisfied with depriving her of existence, pro- 
longed her sufferings, and rejoiced over them with a 
savage barbarity, which can only be compared to the 
sanguine ferocity of the tigress, tearing and torturing 
her prey before she gives it the final stroke. The un- 
fortunate girl was buried alive under the floor of the 
apartment occupied by her mistress, who slept upon the 
spot in order to feast her ears with the dying groans of 
her victim, and to prevent the possibility of a rescue: 
the whole establishtnent compassionating the fate of the 
hapless creature who had fallen under the clutch of so 
relenticss a monster. 

The seclusion in which Hindoostanee women are 
obliged to live is not favourable to the formation of the 
female character, nor does it tend to soften and improve 
the heart. Women of strong feelings, for want of other 
excitement, are apt to exercise the most wanton cruelties 
upon their dependents, and the zenana is frequently a 
scene of the greatest misery. The slave-girls of the 
princesses of Delhi have been known to escape from the 
palace and fly to the British residency for protection ; and 
surrounded by such examples, and armed with absolute 
power, it is not surprising that a woman, of so determin- 
ed a character as the Begum Sumroo, should have ex- 
ceeded all her contemporaries in the recklessness with 
which she indulged her hatred against those who had the 
misfortune to offend her. 

The begum’s first husband, the founder of her fortunes, 
is buried at Agra. She, herselt, is said never to have 
had a child; but the son, mentioned as the successor to 
the jaghire, of whom nothing in India seems to be known, 
certainly left some offspring, who have formed alliances 
with Europeans and Indo-Britons. The Calcutta papers, 
of October, 1831, announced the marriages of two gen- 
tlemen, John Rose Troup, Esq.,and Monsieur Peter Paul 
Mari Le Caroli, with the daughters of Colonel George 
Alexander Dyce, great granddaughters of the Begum 
Sumroo. The ceremony was performed in the cathedral 
of Sancta Maria, at Seerdhuna, by the padre Julius Cesar, 
and that of Mr. ‘Troup was afterwards celebrated a second 
time at the begum’s palace, by the protestant chaplain of 
Meerut. 

Several priests of the Roman Catholic persuasion are 
settled at Seerdhuna, and their influence over the begum, 
which is said to be very considerable, will, it is to be 
hoped, lead to a deeper sense of her misdeeds than that 
self-satisfied old lady appears at present to entertain. She 
could scarcely be in better hands than those of father 
Julius Cesar, who realises the most beautiful ideas 
which could be formed of a Christian minister. Desti- 
tate of ambitious hopes, and debarred from those ties of 
kindred and affection which tend to reconcile the pro- 
testant clergy to a residence on a foreign shore, he de- 
votes all his time and thoughts to the preservation and 
enlargement of his little flock. Though occasionally to 
be found at Seerdhuna and other places where a catholic 
community is assembled, his residence is in the city of 
Patna, where he has a small congregation. He is the 
only European who has ever taken up his abode within 
the walls since the cold-blooded massacre which took 
place in 1764, and he is universally respected by the 
natives, who regard with great vencration those persons 
belonging to the priesthood who act up to their clerical 
profession, whatever their religions opinions may be. In 
times of expected irritation or tumult, the services of the 
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thorities, and he is always ready to employ his influence 
in the promotion of any good work. His talents and 
amiable character render him a welcome and an honour- 
ed guest at the houses of the British residents at Banka- 
pore, a civil station in his immediate neighbourhood, and 
Bishop Heber seems scarcely to have done justice to this 
excellent man, in ascribing his popularity to the smooth- 
ness of his raanners, and his tact in administering to the 
self-love of his associates. Father Julius Cesar is a 
Franciscan friar, wearing the garb and practising the 
self-denial enjoined by his order, the products of his lit- 
tle cure being barely adequate to the support of a very 
humble establishment. 


The begum’s court at Seerdhuna has been the asylum 
of European adventurers of various ranks, who, disap- 
pointed of the golden harvest which they had hoped to 
reap in the fertile fields of India, have been content to 
sit down for the remainder of their lives upon appoint- 
ments which gave them more luxuries than they could 
command at home. Forming connections with Asiatic 
women, or giving their children wholly up to the care of 
the natives, Seerdhuna has exhibited Europeans in a very 
singular position, having nothing of their father-land 
about them save the hue of their skin. Some English 
gentlemen, sitting at table at Agra, were surprised by 
the appearance of a man, whose fair complexion, sandy 
whiskers, and peculiar physiognomy, announced him to 
belong to the Emerald Isle, but whose dress and language 
were purely Hindoostanee. With all the native volubi- 
lity, he told the story of his wrongs, his unjust dismissal 
from the begum’s service, and his travels in search of 
redress or employment. Upon being questioned upon 
the subject of his parentage, he said that his father was 
an Irishmen, but seemed to know nothing farther about 
the matter, and to be perfectly unaware of the astonish- 
ment which his Asiatic manners and habits would occa- 
sion to those with whom he was conversing. It is very 
seldom that transplantation to a foreign soil produces so 
complete a change in the immediate descendants of Bri- 
tish exiles, though other Europeans, French people in 
particular, accommodate themselves more easily to the 
customs and usages of the people with whom they are 
destined to live. Some of the most respectable of the 
begum’s foreign retainers have been natives of France ; 
her colonel-commandant, a gentleman named Peton, who 
resided at her court during a great many years, was very 
justly esteemed for his invariable good conduct and gen- 
tlemanly manners. Latterly, her service has fallen into 
disrepute ; as the country has become tranquilised, the 
prospects of Europeans at native courts have become less 
brilliant, and as her highness does not offer very high 
emoluments, and there is no honour whatever to be gain- 
ed in her employ, she is surrounded by half-castes, whose 
expectations are of a very limited nature, and who sub- 
mit to treatment which would disgust persons of higher 
pretensions. 


Either according to treaty, or in consequence of the 
begum’s gratitude for the protection she has experienced, 
she has made the British government her heir, and, at 
her death, which in the course of nature must take place 
very shortly, the jaghire will be placed on the same foot- 
ing as those under the company’s jurisdiction. The be- 
gum is very liberal in her donations to public charities, 
and other popular institutions in Calcutta. After the 
death of her hushand Sumroo, she kept up a monastery 
founded by him at Agra, for persons belonging to the 
Roman catholic church, of any country or nation, adding 
an establishment for nuns; but whether many persons 
of either sex have availed themselves of this asylum we 
have little opportunity of knowing, since European 
travellers pass through Agra without taking the slightest 
interest in any of its minor features, and the greater 
number are quite content with casting a listless glance 
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upon the buildings of note which are to be seen in the 
fort and the cantonments. 

The begum exercises the almost boundless hespitality 
which native custom has prescribed to those who are 
placed at the head of a fief or large estate, entertaining 
the whole of the servants and camp-followers of parties 
of travellers, to whom she is desirous to pay respect and 
attention. The supply of firewood, ghee, grain, and 
sweetmeats, to the multifurious attendants of the ambula- 
tory establishment of a great man, is a serious affair ; 
bat her highness always does the thing handsomely, and 
the people who are feasted at her expense have no cause 
to complain of the meagreness of their fare. Salutes of 
eannon are fired, and her troops are turned out, when- 
ever her capital is visited by travellers of distinction, and 
while the retainers are furnished with the materials for 
a feast, the ladies and gentlemen are invited to her own 
table, sumptuously covered at breakfast and dinner, the 
banquet being followed by nautching and fire-works. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
BENTHAM. 


Jeremy Bentham, recently deceased, has been de- 
seribed as one of the most remarkable literary characters 
in Great Britain. ‘Till the period of his decease, he ex- 
isted in some measure as a connecting link betwixt the 
philosophic theorists of the past and present age, yet ex- 
tremely little is known of his character or pursuits; for 
though lauded in unmeasured terms by some of his 
contemporaries, and made a subject among maguzine 
writers and reviewers, the people, by whom it will be al- 
lowed all popularity and true greatness become fixed, 
hardly know that there was ever such a person, and 
very few of them indeed could tell what were his peculiar 
doctrines. There is a large class of individuals in this 
country who continue to write and publish books, and 
make up papers for periodical publications, and whuse 
names are frequently enough met with in our ephemeral 
literature, yet who are quite unknown and uncared for 
by the general community, and whose productions have 
nv visible effect whatever either on the conduct or style 
of thinking of the people. To this class in a great 
measure belonged Jeremy Bentham. He was a great 
and voluminous writer on metaphysical and _ political 
subjects, as well as on jurisprudence; he strove fur 
many years for what he considered the good of the 
people; and he almost died for the le, for he be- 
queathed his body to the dissectors, in order to benefit 
the science of anatomy; yet, strangely enough, the 
people generally seem to know little or nothing of him ; 
and it might be safely affirmed that there could not be 
found a dozen complete copies of his works in ordinary 
use. Nevertheless, aceording to some of the newspapers 
and magazines, and those who give praise on trust, 
Bentham was “ one of the greatest phi rs of his 
time”—an assertion there is no possibility disproving. 
From what can be guessed ps to the sum of Bentham’s 
principles, it appears he was one of those men who think 
themselves into a belief, that, as things go, mankind are 
all in the wrong ; that do nothing rightly; that the 
whole of the machinery of society should be stopped, the 
wheels cleaned and altered, and then set ing on a 
new plan. Yet, with this whimsicality of character, 
Bentham was in reality a sincere friend to mankind in 
the widest possible sense; and it is only a pity that he 
did not take pains to bring his views lucidly and point- 
edly before the community, so that they might have been 
studied, and, if necessary, acted upon. His plans for 
simplifying forms of law were, we believe, of a valuable 
kind, and had he brought them forward on a practical 
scale, great benefit might have ensued. As it is, they 
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might almost as well have never been digested. The 
character of Bentham—in whom there was much to ad- 
mire, and something to condemn—has perhaps never 
been so well delineated as by Hazlitt, and, with the 
translation from the present to the past tense, may here 
be introduced. 

“ Mr. Bentham was one of those persons who verified 
the old adage, that ‘a prophet has no honour, except out 
of his own country.’ His reputation lay at the circum- 
ference ; and the lights of his understanding were re- 
flected, with increasing lustre, on the other side of the 
globe. His name was little known in England, better 
in Europe, and best of all in the plains of Chili, and 
the mines of Mexico. He offered constitutions for the 
New World, and legislated for future times. The people 
of Westminster, where he lived, hardly knew such a 
person. We believe that the Empress Catharine corres- 
ponded with him ; and we know that the Emperor Alex- 
ander called upon him, and presented him with his 
miniature in a gold snuff-box, which the philosopher, to 
his eternal honour, returned. Mr. Hobhouse is [or was] 
a greater man at the hustings; but Mr. Bentham would 
have carried it hollow, on the score of popularity, at 
Paris or Pegu. The reason is, that our author’s influ. 
ence was purely intellectual, having devoted his life to 
the pursuit of abstract and general truths, and to those 
studies 


* That waft a thought from Indus to the Pole,’ 


and never mixed himself up with personal intrigues or 
politics. Mr. Bentham was very much among philoso. 
phers what La Fontaine was among poets :—in general 
habits, in all but his professional pursuits, he was a mere 
child. He lived for the last forty years in a house in 
Westminster, overlooking the park, like an anchoret in 
his cell, reducing law to a system, and the mind of man 
toa machine. He scarcely ever went out, and saw very 
little company. The favoured few who had the privilege 
of the entrée were always admitted one by one. He did 
not like to have witnesses of his conversation. He 
talked a great deal, and listened to nothing but facts. 
When any one called upon him, he invited them to take a 
turn round his garden with him (Mr. Bentham was an 
economist of his tigre, and set apart this portion of it to 
air and exercise), and there you might have seen the 
lively old man, his mind still buoyant with thought, and 
with the prospect of futurity, in eager conversation with 
some opposition member, some expatriated patriot, or 
trans-Atlantic adventurer, urging the extinction of close 
boroughs, or planning a onl of laws for some ‘ lone 
island in the watery waste,’ his walk almost amounting 
to a run, his tongue keeping pace with it in shrill, clut- 
tering accents, negligent of his person, his dress, and his 
manner, intent only on his grand theme of umuiry. He 
heard and saw only what suited his —— or some 
‘ foregone conclusion ; and looked out cts and pass- 
ing occurrences in order to put them into his logical 
machinery, and grind them into the dust and powder of 
some subtle theory. Add to this physiognomical sketch 
the minor points of costume, the open shirt-collar, the 
single-breasted coat, the old-fashioned half-boots, and 
ri stocki and you would have found in Mr. Ben- 
tham’s general appearance a singular mixture of boyish 
simplicity and the venerableness of age. 

“ Mr. tham, perhaps, poetacein. the importance of 
his own theories. He has been heard to say (without 
any appearance of pride or affectation) that ‘he should 
like to live the remaining years of his life, a year ata 
time, at the end of the next six or eight centuries, to see 
the effect which his writings would, by that time, have 
had upon the world.’ But we do not think, in point of 
fact, that Mr. Bentham has given any new or decided 
impulse to the human mind. He cannot be looked upon 
in the light of a discoverer in legislation or morals, 
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He has not struck out any great lending sotentite or 
parent truth, from which a number of rs might be 
deduced, nor has he enriched the established stock of in- 
telligence. Mr. Bentham’s forte was arrangement. He 
has methodised, collated, and condensed all the materials 
prepared to his hand, on the subjects of which he treats, 
in a masterly and scientific manner. His writings are, 
therefore, chiefly valuable as books of reference, as bring- 
ing down the account of intellectual enquiry to the pre- 
sent period. Mr. Bentham’s leading doctrine was the 
necessity for studying Urixiry in every rule of society; 
but he was not the first writer who assumed that prin- 
ciple as the foundation of just laws, and of moral and 
political reasoning. Perhaps the weak side of his con- 
clusions is, that he has not made sufficient allowance for 
the varieties of human nature, and the caprices and ir- 
regularities of the human will. (This, by the way, has 
been a very common error among the philosophers and 
theorists of ancient and modern times.} Every pleasure, 
says Bentham, is equally a good, and is to be taken into 
the account as such in a moral estimate, whether it be 
the pleasure of sense or of conscience, whether it arise 
from the exercise of virtue or the perpetration of crime. 
We are afraid the human mind does not readily come 
into this doctrine. Our moral sentiments are made up 
of sympathies and antipathies, of sense and imagination, 
of understanding and prejudice. Mr. Bentham, in ad- 
justing the provisions of a penal code, lays too little stress 
on the co-operation of the natural prejudices of mankind, 
and the habitual feelings of that class of persons for 
whom they are more particularly designed. Legislators 
(we mean writers on legislation) are philosophers, and 
governed by their reason ; criminals, for whose control 
laws are made, are a set of desperadoes, governed only by 
their passions. What wonder so little progress has been 
made towards a mutual understanding between the two 
parties! If sanguine and tender-hearted philanthropists 
have set on foot an inquiry into the barbarity and the de- 
fects of the penal laws, the practical improvements have 
been mostly ee by reformed cut-throats, turn- 
keys, and thief-takers. e laws are ineffectual and 
abortive, because they are made by the rich for the poor, 
by the wise for the ignorant, by the respectable and ex- 
alted in station for the scum and refuse of the com- 
munity. If Newgate would resolve“itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole press-yard, with Jack Ketch at its 
head, aided by confidential persons from the county prisons 
or the huiks, and would make a clear breast, sume data 
might be found out to proceed upon ; but as it is, the 
criminal mind is a book sealed. Mr. Bentham, in his 
attempts to revise and amend criminal jurisprudence, 
proceeded entirely on his favourite principle of utility. 
Convince highwaymen and housebreakers that it will be 
their interest to reform, and they will reform, and lead 
honest lives, according to Mr. Bentham. He says, ‘ All 
men act from calculation, even madmen reason.’ And, 
in our opinion, he might as well have carried this maxim 
to Bedlam or St. Luke’s. Criminals are nof influenced by 
reason ; for it is of the very essence of crime to disregard 
consequences both to themselves and others. You may as 
well preach philosophy to a drunken man, or to the dead, 
as to those who are under the instigation of any mis- 
chievous passion. The style of Mr. Bentham is unpopu- 
lar, not to say unintelligible. He wrote a language of 
his own, that darkens knowledge. His works have been 
translated into French—they ought to be translated into 
English. People wonder that he was not prosecuted for 
the boldness and severity of some of his invectives ; but 
he might have warped up high-treason in one of his in- 
extricable periods, and it would never have found its 
way into Westminster Hall. He was a kind of manu- 
script author—he wrote a cypher hand, which the vulgar 
have no key to. It is a barbarous philosophical jargon, 
with all the reputations, formalities, uncouth nomencla- 


ture and verbiage of law Latin ; and what makes it worse’ 
it is not mere verbiage, bat has a great deal of acuteness 
and meaning in it, which you would be glad to pick out, 
if you could. Mr. Bentham, in private life, was an ex- 
emplary character. He was a little romantic, or so; and 
dissipated part of a handsome fortune in practical specu- 
lations. His house was warmed and lighted by steam ; 
and he was one of those who prefer the artificial to the 
natural in most things, and think the mind of man om- 
nipotent. It was the great fault of this able and extra- 
ordinary man, that he concentrated his faculties and 
feelings too entirely on one subject and pursuit, and did 
not ‘ look enough abroad into universality.’ ” 
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“The King of Oude has kept up a greater degree of 
state than his more highly descended, but less fortunate, 
contemporary of Delhi, and, in fact, Lucknow is the only 
native court throughout Hindoostan, which ean afford 
any idea of the princely magnificence affected by the 
former rulers of India ; that of Gwalior can bear no com- 
parison, nor are those in the central provinces distin- 
guished by the pomp and splendoar which still charac- 
terise the throne of this ill-governed kingdom. 

“Like the generality of Indian cities, Lucknow pre- 
sents a more imposing spectacle at a distance, than its 
interior can realise, thoagh some of its buildings may 
bear a comparison with those of the most celebrated capi- 
tals in the world. When viewed from some commanding 
point, the city exhibits a splendid assemblage of minarets, 
cupolas, pinnacles, towers, turrets, and lofty arched gate- 
ways, through which, with many windings, the river 
glides, while the whole of this bright confusion of palace 
and temple is shadowed and interspersed with the rich 
foliage of trees of gigantic growth, and redundant luxu- 
tiance. But when visited in detail, the gorgeousness of 
the picture is obscured by the more than ordinary degree 
of dirt, filth, and squalid poverty, which are placed in 
juxta-position with its grandest feature : the lanes leading 
from the principal avenues are ancle-deep in mud, and 
many of the ‘hovels, which afford an insufficient shelter 
to a swarming population, are the most wretched habita- 
tions the imagination can conceive. 

“The palace, which faces the Goomtee, comprises six 
principal courts or quadrangles, surrounded by pavilion- 
like buildings. In the first of these, which is entered by 
two lofty gateways, the attendants of the court have their 
apartments. Over tke outer gate there is a handsome cham- 
ber, called the Nobut Khana, or music-room, forming an 
orchestra upon a very splendid scale. The second court, 
encompassed by state apartments, is laid out as a garden, 
having a well, or bowlee, in the centre. Round this well 
are pavilions, opening to the water, and intended to afford 
a cool retreat during the hot weather ; the air is refreshed 
by the constant dripping of the fountain, and the piazzas 
and arcaded chambers beyond, within the influence of its 
luxurious atmosphere, are well calculated for sleeping 
chambers in the sultry nights so constantly occurring 
throughout the period of the hot winds. Parallel to the 
second court, and at the eastward of it, stands a splendid 
edifice, raised upon an arched terrace, entirely of stone. 
This fabric, which is called the Sungee Dalaun, contains 
a grand hall, surrounded with a double arcade, crowned 
with a cupola at each angle, and one over the principal 
front, all of copper doubly gilt. At the extremities of the 
terrace there are wings, and flower-gardens stretch 
along each front, divided into parterres by walks and 
fountains. A corridor extends round this court, planted 
with vines, and out of three entrances, one with a covered 








passage is appropriated to the ladies. These gateways 
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are decked with gilded domes, and the mosque, zenana, 
and other buildings attached to the palace, give to the 
whole edifice the air of a city raised by some enchanters. 
Without entering farther into dry descriptive details, it 
may be sufficient to say, that in no place in India can 
there be a more vivid realisation of visions conjured up 
by a perusal of the splendid fictions of the Arabian Nights. 
Those who have visited the Kremlin, have pronounced 
that fur-famed edifice to be inferior to the Imambara, and 
the palaces of the Hyder Baugh, Hossein Baugh, and 
Seesa Mahal, have nearly equal claims to admiration. 
The banks of the Goomtee are beautifully planted, and 
its parks and gardens rendered singularly attractive by 
the multitude of animals kept in them. At a suburban 
palace, Europeun visitants are delighted with the novel 
sight of a herd of English cattle, their superior size, 
roundness of form, and sleek looks, offering a strong con- 
trast to the smaller, humped, and dewlapped breeds of 
Hindoostan: the latter are perhaps more picturesque, but 
the associations connected with cows bred in English 
meads, the numerous pastoral recollections which their 
unexpected appearance revive in the mind, render them, 
when viewed beneath the shade of the tamarinds and 
banians of a tropical clime, objects of deep and peculiar 
interest. 


“The menageries of Lucknow are very extensive, and 
besides those wild and savage animals kept for the pur- 
pose of assisting at ‘the pomps of death and theatres of 
blood,’ in which this barbaric court delights, there are 
many fierce beasts, not intended for fighting, retained 
merely as ornasnental appendages. Several rhinoceroses 
are among the number; they are chained to trees in the 
park, but some of the tigers appear to be so ill secured, 
rattling the wooden bars of their cages with such vigorous 
perseverance, that it requires rather strong nerves to ap- 
proach the places of their confinement. Delkusha (heart's 
delight) is one of the most celebrated parks belonging to 
the king; it is planted and laid out with great care and 
taste, open glades being cut through the thick forest, in 
which numerous herds of antelopes, Indian deer, and the 
gigantic variety of this interesting species, the nylghau, 
are seen disporting. ‘This park abounds with monkeys, 
which are held sacred; for, though the Moslem religion 
has the ascendancy, that of the Hindoo is-not only tole- 
rated but allowed the fullest enjoyment of its supersti- 
tions: the monkeys in this district are under the guar- 
dianship of a party of fakirs, who have established 
themselves in the private park of a Mahomedan mo- 
narch. The palace ot Delkusha possesses no great ex- 
terior pretensions to elegance, but it is handsomely fitted 
up, and, in common with the other royal residences, con- 
tains toys and bijouterie sufficient to stock a whole bazaar 
of curiosity-shops. 


“The pigeons belonging to Lucknow even exceed in 
number those of Benares, and other places where they 
are objects of reverence ; here they are more esteemed for 
their beauty than for any peculiar sanctity, and the differ- 
ent breeds are preserved with the greatest care. On the 
summits of nearly all the roofs of the palaces, particu- 
larly the zenanas, these interesting birds are seen in 
flocks of from seventy to a hundred in each; they are 
selected for the beauty of their plumage, and each variety 
is kept in a separate flock. Boys are employed to teach 
them different evolutions in their flight. When on the 
wing, they keep in a cluster, and at a whistle fly off into 
the fields of air, ascend, descend, or return home as the 
signal directs. When turning suddenly, and darting to- 
wards the sun, the gleam of their variegated necks pro- 
duces a beautiful effect, and when they alight upon the 
ground, they form a carpet of the most brilliant colours 
and the richest design imaginable. So great is the na- 
tive attachment to the amusements which tiese birds 
afford, that it is recorded of some of the sovereigns of 
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Lucknow that, in their country excursions, ‘they were 
accompanied by their women and pigeons.’ 

“Another remarkable feature of this extraordinary 
city is its elephants, which are maintained in multitudes ; 
immense numbers belong to the king, and all the nobility 
and rich people possess as many as their means will 
admit. In royal processions, festivals, and state-occa- 
sions, they appear in crowds. A battalion of elephants, 
fifteen abreast, formed into a close serried column, richly 
caparisoned in flowing jhools of scarlet and gold, with 
silver howdahs, and bearing natives of rank clothed in 
glittering tissues, form an imposing sight; but this can 
only be seen with full effect in the open country beyond 
the city. Once within the streets, jostling and con- 
fusion are tremendous, and not unfrequently, in very 
narrow passes, ladders, and housings, or perhaps part of 
the roof on the verandah of the projecting buildings, are 
torn away by the struggles for precedence displayed by 
elephants, acquainted with their strength, and entering 
with ardour into the resolves of the mahouts to gain or 
maintain the foremost places. Elephants breed in a state 
of domestication, and young ones not larger than a good 
sized pig, are frequently seen froliching by the side of 
their mothers through the streets of Lucknow; a spectacle 
fraught with interest to the eye of an European stranger. 
Camels are equally numerous, and when handsomely 
caparisoned, add considerably to the splendour of a pro- 
cession. The king’s stud does not consist of fewer than 
a thousand horses, many of which are perfect specimens 
of the finest breeds, and considered paragons of their 
kind; these are brought out to increase the splendour of 
his retinue, and, even upon ordinary occasions, his su- 
warree exceeds in multitude and variety any European 
notion of ostentatious show. When seeking amusement 
at his numerous parks and gardens, the king is attended 
by immense numbers of people, and spare equipages of 
every description, dogs, hawks, hunting leopards, with 
their keepers ; and an almost endless train of guards and 
domestics, both on horseback and on foot, form his mul- 
titudinous accompaniments; and though the delight in 
show, which characterises Asiatics, may be esteemed a 
childish and puerile taste, anc we could wish the sove- 
reign of so interesting a territory to be guided by nobler 
aims and to seek higher pursuits, one can scarcely de- 
sire that these pomps and pageantries, the relics of old 
romance, should be numbered with by-gone things. 

“In imitation of European sovereigns, the king gives 
his portrait set in diamonds to ambassadors and other 
persons of rank, this distinction being also bestowed upon 
the aides-de-camp, and officers who have accepted situa- 
tions of equal honour at the court. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the audience-chamber, but the King’s 
throne is extremely splendid. It is a square platform, 
raised two feet from the ground, with a railing on three 
sides, and a canopy supported upon pillars; of these the 
frame-work is wood, but the casing pure gold, set with 
precious stones of great value ; the canopy is of crimson- 
velvet richly embroidered with gold, and furnished with 
a deep fringe of pearls; the cushions, on which the king 
is seated, are also of embroidered velvet, and the emblem of 
royalty, the chattah, is of the same, with a deep fringe of 
pearls. The king appears literally covered with jewels, 
the whole of the body down to the waist being decorated 
with strings of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, &c.; his 
crown is a perfect constellation of gems, and oversha- 
dowed by plumes of the bird of paradise. A native of 
rank stands on either side of the throne, waving chowries 
of peacocks’ feathers set in gold handles. To the right 
of the throne are gilt chairs for the accommedation ot 
the resident and his wife; if he be a married man, the 
rank of the British ambassador (who certainly aets the 
part of viceroy over the king) being recognised as equal 
to that of the monarch himself: he is the only person per- 





mitted to use the chattah, the chowrie, and the bookal:, 
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im the sovereign’s presence. The English persons at- 
tached to the residency take up their position behind and 
at the side of these chairs, standing ; those in the service 
of the king wearing very handsome court-dresses of 
puce-coloured cloth, richly embroidered with gold. The 
left of the throne is occupied by natives of rank holding 
high official situations, splendidly attired in the picturesque 
costume of the country. The prime-minister stands at 
the king’s feet to receive and present the nuzzurs. These 
consist of money, from twenty-one gold mohurs d&wn to 
a few rupees in silver, according to the circumstances of 
the parties. The person offering, advances to the throne 
with many salaams, and having his gift placed upon a 
folded handkerchief, presents it to the king to touch in 
token of acceptance ; it is then given to the minister, who 
adds it to the heap by his side. After this ceremony, the 
king and the resident rise; the former takes from the 
hands of the person in waiting certain necklaces com- 
posed of silver riband, ingeniously plaited, which offers a 
cheap mode of conferring distinction; the investiture is 
made by the king in person, and upon taking leave, the 
resident is accompanied by the king to the entrance, 
where he salutes him with a short sentence, ‘God be 
with you!” pouring atta on his hands at the final exit. 
Should the ambassador happen to be in great favour at 
the time, the compliment is extended to all the English 
visitants as they pass out. ‘Titles of honour, khillauts, 
and their accompanying distinctions, such as an elephant 
fully caparisoned, a charger, or a palanquin, are fre- 
quently conferred upon these court-days; the nuzzur is 
then of proportionate valuc, persons anxiously coveting 
some grant or distinction, offering not less than a lac of 
rupees ; this sum is conveyed in a hundred bags, covered 
with crimson silk, and tied with a silver riband, and so 
solid a proof of attachment is not unfrequently rewarded 
by an embrace before the whole court, a mark of royal 
favour well worth the money bestowed upon it, since any 
person's fortune is made in native states, who is known 
to have interest at court. 

“The king’s dinners are better than his breakfasts; 
there is an abundance of wine for the English guests, 
and though the native visitants do not partake in public, 
many confess that they indulge at their own tables. 
Nautches and fire-works conclude the evening's enter- 
tainment; the latter can never be shown off to so much 
advantage as in an Indian city, where the buildings they 
illuminate are of the same fairy-like nature. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the scene presented on some fine, 
dark, clear night, when the Goomtee is covered with 
boats, of those long canoe-shaped graceful forms, belong- 
ing to the king, some resembling alligators, others swans, 
peacocks, or dolphins, enameled in various colours, in- 
termingled with gold, and filled with a splendid com- 
pany glittering in gems and tissues. Blue lights, so art- 
fully disposed as not to be visible, while they clothe the 
whole pageant with their unearthly gleams, render every 
adjacent object distant, and as the blaze of ten thousand 
rockets bursts forth, palaces, mosques, and temples seem 
to rise majestically during the brief illumination. In the 
next moment, all is dark save the pageant on the Goom- 
tee, and again minarets and domes, cupolas and spires, 
spring up, silver and gold, as the marble and the gilding 
catch the vivid gleams of jets and spouts of fire ascend. 
ing to the skies.” 

East Ixpres.—The provisions of the new charter, em- 
powering all natura! born subjects of his majesty to hold 
landsy Had been acted upon, a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourheod of Agra having applicd to the commissioncrs 
to hold land in his own name, to which request the go- 
vernment had acceded. The injurious prohibition of Eu- 
ropeans holding lands would thus no longer oppose an 
obstacle to the improvement of the country. 
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From the London Metropolitan 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
Continued from p. 190. 


We had taken our horses for the next town; but as 
soon as we were fairly on the road, I stopped the boys, 
and told them that the Great Aristodemus intended tu 
observe the planets and stars that night, and that they 
were to proceed to a common which I mentioned. The 
post-boys, who were well aware of his fame, and as fully 
persuaded of it as every body else, drove to the common; 
we descended, took off the luggage, and received direc- 
tions from Melchior in their presence about the instru- 
ments, to which the boys listened with open mouths and 
wonderment. I paid them well, and told them that they 
might return, which they appeared very glad to do. 
They reported what had occurred, and this simple me. 
thod of regaining our camp, added to the astonishment 
of the good town of When they were out of sight 
we resumed our usual clothes, packed all up, carried away 
most of our effects, and hid the others in the furze to be 
sent for the next night, not being more than two miles 
from the cainp. We soon arrived, and were joyfully re- 
ceived by Fleta and Nattee. 

As we walked across the common, I observed to Mel- 
chior, “ I wonder if these stars have any influence upon 
mortals, as it was formerly supposed ?” 

“ Most assuredly they have,” replicd Melchior. “I 
cannot read them, but I firmly believe in them.” 

I made the above remark, as I had often thought that 
such was Mclchior’s idea. 

“ Yes,” continued he, “ every man has his destiny— 
such must be the case. It is known be/orehand what is 
to happen to us by an omniscient Being, and being 
known, what is it but destiny which cannot be changed ? 
It is fate,” continued he, surveying the stars with his 
hand raised up, “and that fate is as surely written there 
as the sun shines upon us; but the great book is sealed, 
because it would not add to our happiness.” 

“If, then, all is destiny, or fate, what inducement is 
there to do well or ill?” replied I. “We may commit 
all acts of evil, and say, that as it was predestined, we 
could not help it. Besides, would it be just that the 
omniscient Being should punish us for those crimes 
which we cannot prevent, and which are allotted to us 
by destiny ?” 

“ Japhet, you argue well; but you are in error, be- 
cause, like most of those of the Christian church, you 
understand not the sacred writings, nor did I until I 
knew my wife. Her creed is, I believe, correct ; and, 
what is more, adds weight to the truths of the Bible.” 

“ I thought that gipsies had no religion.” 

“You are not the only one who supposes so. It is 
true that the majority of the tribe are held by the higher 
castes as serfs, and are not instructed; but with—if I 
may use the expression—the aristocracy of them it is 
very different, and their creed I have adopted.” 

“ IT sbould wish to hear their creed,” replied I. 

“Hear it then. Original sin commenced in heaven— 
when the angels rebelled against their God—not on earth.” 

“ T will grant that sin originated first in heaven.” 

“Do you think that a great, a good God, ever created 
any being for its destruction and eternal misery, much 
less an angel? Did he not foresee their rebellion ?” 

“1 grant it.” 

“ This world was not peopled with the image of God 
until after the fall of the angels: it had its living beings, 
its monsters perhaps, but not a race of men with eternal 
souls. But it was peopled, as we see it now, to enable 
the legions of angels who fell to return to their former 
happy state—as a pilgrimage by which they might ob- 
tain their pardons, and resume their seats in heaven, 
Not a child is born, but the soul of some fallen cherub 
enters into the body to work out its salvation. Many 
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do, many do not, and then they have their task to re. 
commence anew ; for the spirit once created is immortal, 
and cannot be destroyed; and the Almighty is all good- 
ness, and would ever pardon.” 

“Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal 
punishment ?” 

“ Eternal!—no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. 
When the legions of angels fell, some were not so per- 
verse as others: they soon re-obtained their seats, even 
when, as children, having passed through the slight or- 
deal, they have been summoned back to heaven; but 
others who, from their infancy, show how bad were their 
natures, have many pilgrimages to perform before they 
can be purified. ‘This is, in itself, a punishment. What 
other punishment they incur between their pilgrimages 
we know not; but this is certain, that no one was creat- 
ed to be punished eternally.” 

“ But all this is but assertion,” replied I; “ where are 
your proofs ?” 

* In the Bible ; some day or another I will show them 
to you ; but now we are at the camp, and I am anxious 
to embrace Nattce.” 

I thought for some time upon this singular creed ; one, 
in itself, not militating against religion, but at the same 
time I could not call to mind any passages by which it 
could be supported. Still the idea was beautiful, and I 
dwelt upon it with pleasure. I have before observed, 
and indeed the reader must have gathered from my nar- 
rative, that Melchior was no common personage. | Swan 
day did I become more partial to him, and more pleased 
with our erratic life. What scruples I had at first gra- 
dually wore away ; the time passed quickly, and although 
I would occasionally call tu mind the original object of 
my setting forth, I would satisfy myself by the reflection, 
that there was yet sufficient time. Little Fleta was now 


my constant companion when in the camp, and I amus- 
ed myself with teaching her to write and read. 


“ Japhet,” said Timothy to me one day, as we were 
cutting hazel broach wood in the forest, “ ] don’t sce that 
you get on very fast in your search after your father.” 

“No, Tim, I do not; but I am gaining a knowledge 
of the world which will be very useful to me when I re- 
commence the search; and what is more, I am saving a 
great deal of money to enable me to prosecute it.” 

“ What did Melchior give you after we left ?” 

“Twenty guineas, which, with what I had before, 
makes more than fifty.” 

“And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, with 
what I had before. Seventy pounds is a large sum.” 

“ Yes, but soon spent, Tim. We must work a little 
longer. Besides, I cannot leave that little girl—she was 
never intended for a rope dancer.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Japhet, fur I feel as 
you do—she shall share our fortunes.” 

“ A glorious prospect truly,” replied I, laughing ; “but 
never mind, it would be better than her remaining here. 
But how are we to manage that ?” 

“Ah! that’s the rub: but there is time enough to 
think about it when we intend to quit our present occu- 

tion.” 

“Well, I understand from Melchior that we are to 
start in a few days ?” 

“ What is it to be, Japhet ?” 

“ Oh! we shall be at home—we are to cure all diseuses 
under the sun. ‘To-morrow we commence making pills, 
so we may think ourselves with Mr. Cophagus again.” 

“* Well, I do think we shall have some fun ; but I hope 
Melchior won’t make me take my own pills to prove 
their good qualities—that will be no joke.” 

“O no, Num is kept on purpose for that. 
is the fool good for ?” 

The next week was employed as we anticipated. 
Boxes of pills of every size, neatly labelled, bottles of 
virious mixtures, chiefly stimulants, were corked and 


What else 
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packed up. Powders of any thing were put in papers ; 
but, at all events, there was nothing hurtful in them. 
All was ready, and accompanied by Nam (Jumbo and 
Fleta being left at home) we set off, Melchior assuming 
the dress in which we had first met him in the wagon, 
and altering his appearance so completely, that he would 
have been taken fur at least sixty years cld. We now 
traveled on foot with our dresses in bandles, each car. 
rying his own, except Num, who was loaded like a pack. 
horse?and made sore lamentations: “ Can’t you carry 
some of this ?” 

“No,” replied I, “ it is your own luggage ; every one 
must carry his own.” 

“ Well, I never felt my spangled dress so heavy before. 
Where are we going ?” 

“ Only a little way,” replied Timothy, “ and then you 
will have nothing more to do.” 

“I don’t know that. When master puts on that dress, 
I have to swallow little things till I’m sick.” 

“ It’s all good for your health, Num.” 

“ I’m very well, I thank’e,” replied the poor fellow ; 
“but I’m very hot and very tired.” 

Fortunately for poor Num, we were not far from the 
market town at which we intended to open our campaign, 
which we did the next morning by Num and Timothy 
sallying forth, the former with a large trumpet in his 
hand, and the latter riding on adonkey. On their arrival 
at the market-place, Num commenced blowing it with 
all his might, while Timothy, in his spangled dress, as 
soon as they had collected a crowd, stood upon his sad- 
dle and harangued the people as follows :— 

“Gentlemen and ladies—I have the honour to an- 
nounce to you the arrival in this town of the celebrated 
Doctor Appallacheosmocommetico, who has traveled 
further than the sun and faster than a comet. He hath 
visited every part of the globe. He has smoked the 
calamut with the Indians of North America—he has 
hunted with the Araucas in the South—galloped on 
white horses over the plains of Mexico, and rubbed noses 
with the Esquimaux. He hath used the icks with 
the Chinese, swung the cherok pooga with Hindoos, 
and pulled the nose of the great Cham of Tartary. He 
hath visited and been received in every court of Europe ; 
danced on the ice of the Neva with the Russians—lcd 
the mazurka with the Poles—waltzed with the Germans 
—tarantulaed with the Italians—fandangoed with the 
Spanish—and quadrilled with the French. He hath cx. 
plored every mine in the universe, walked through every 
town on the continent, examined every mountain in the 
world, ascended Mont Blanc, walked down the Andes, 
and run up the Pyrenees. He has been into every vol- 
eano in the globe, and descending by Vesuvius has been 
thrown up by Stromboli. He lived more than a 
thousand years, and is still in the flower of his youth. 
He has had one hundred and forty sets of teeth one after 
another, and expects a new set next Christmas. His 
whole life has been spent in the service of mankind, apd 
in doing good to his fellow-creatures: and having t 
experience of more than a thousand years, he cures more 
than a thousand diseases. Gentlemen, the wonderful doc- 
tor will present himself before you this evening, and will 
then tell what his remedies are good for, so that you 
may pick and choose according to your several com- 
plaints. Ladies, the wonderful doctor can greatly assist 
you: he has secrets by which you may bave a family i! 
you should so wish—philtcrs to make husbands constant, 
and salve to make them blind—cosmetics to remove 
pimples and restore to youth and beauty, and powders 
to keep children from squalling. Sound the trumpet, 
Philotas ; sound, and let every body know that the won- 
derful Doctor Appallach etico has vouchsafed 
to stop here and confer his blessings upon the inhabi- 
tants of this town.” pon Num again blew the 
trumpet till he was black in the face; and Timothy, 
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on his donkey, rode away to other parts of the 
town, where he repeated his grandiloquent announce- 
ment, followed, as may be supposed, by a numerous cor- 
tege of little ragged boys. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, Melchior made 
his appearance in the market-place, attended by me, 
ecallles a German student, Timothy and Num in their 
costumes. A stage had been already prepared, and the 
populace had crowded round it more with the intention 
of laughing than of making purchases. ‘The various 
packets were opened and arranged in front of the plat- 
form, I standing on one side of Melchior, ‘Timothy on 
the other, and Num with his trumpet, holding on by one 
of the scaffold poles at the corneg. 

“ Sound the trumpet, Philotas,” said Melchior, taking 
off his three-cornered hat, and making a low bow to the 
audience, at every blast. “ Pray, Mr. Fool, do you know 
why you sound trumpet ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Num opening his 

le e 
en Do > sy Mr. Dionysius ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I can guess.” 

“ Explain, then, to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
honoured us with their presence.” 

“ Because, sir, trumpets are always sounded before 
great conquerors.” 

“ Very true, sir; but how am I a great conqueror ?” 

“You have conquered death, sir; and he’s a very rum 
customer to have to deal with.” 

“ Dionysius, you have answered well, and shall have 
some bullock’s liver for your supper—don’t forget to re- 
mind me, in case I forget it.” 

“No, that I won’t sir,” replied Timothy, rubbing his 
stomach, as if delighted with the idea. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Melchior to the audi- 
ence, who were on the broad grin, “I see your mouths 
are all open, and are waiting for the pills ; but be not too 
impatient—I cannot part with my medicines unless you 
have diseases which require their aid; and I should, in- 
deed, be a sorry doctor, if I prescribed without knowing 
your complaints. Est neutrale genus signans rem non 
animatum, says Herodotus, which in English means, 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison; and 
further, he adds, Ut jecur, ut onus, put ut occiput, which 
is as much as to say, that what agrecs with one tem- 
perament will be injurious to another. Caution, there- 
fore, becomes very necessary in the use of medicine ; 
and my reputation depends upon my not permitting any 
one to take what is not good for Li. And now, my 
very dear friends, I shall first beg you to observe the 
peculiar qualities of the contents of this little phial. 
You observe, that there is not more than sixty drops in 
it, yet will these sixty drops add ten years to a man’s 
life—for it will cure him of almost as many diseases. 
In the first place, are any of you troubled with the as- 
cites, or dropsy, which, as the celebrated Galen hath de- 
clared, may be divided into three parts, the ascilcs, the 
anasarca, and the tympanites. The diagnostics of this 
disease are, swelling of the abdomen or stumach, diffi- 
culty of breathing, want of appetite, and a teazing cough. 
I say, have any of you this disease? None. Tho@! 
thank Heaven that you are not so afflicted. 

“ The next disease it is good for, is the peripneumonia, 
or inflammation, on the lungs—the diagnostics or symp- 
toms of which are, a small pulse, swelling of the eyes, 
and redness of the face. Say, have any of you these 
symptoms ?—if so, you have the disease. No one. I 
thank Heaven that you are none of you so afflicted. 

“It is also a sovereign remedy for the diarrhaa, the 
diagnostics of which, are faintness frequent gripings, 
rumbling in the bowels, cold sweats, and spasm.” 

Here one man came forward and complained of fre- 
quent gripings—another of rumbling in the bowels, and 
two or three more of cold sweats, 
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“It is well. O, I thank Heaven that I am here to ad- 
minister to you myself! for what says Hippocrates ? 
Relativum cum antecedente concordat, which means that, 
remedies quickly applied kill the disease in its birth. 
Here, my friends, take it—take it—pay me only one 
shilling, and be thankful. When-you go to rest, fail not 
to offer up your prayers. It is also a sovereign remed 
for the dreadful chira or gout. I cured the whole 
eorporation of city Giana fist week, by their taking 
three bottles each, and they presented me with the free- 
dom of the city of London, in a gold box which I am 
sorry that I have forgotten to bring with me. Now the 
Chiragra may be divided into several varieties. Gona- 
gra, when it attacks the knees—chiragra, if in the hands 
—onagra, if in the elbow—omagra, if in the shoulder, 
and lum , if in the hack. All these are varieties of 
gout, and for all these the contents of this little bottle is 
a sovereign remedy : and, observe, it will keep for ever. 
Twenty years hence, when afflicted in your old age— 
and the time will come, my good le—you may take 
down this little phial from the shelf, and bless the hour 
in which you spent your shilling; for as Eusebius de- 
clares, ‘ Verbum personale concordat cum nominitavo,’ 
which is as much as to say, the active will grow old, and 
suffer from pains in their limbs. Who, then, has pains 
in his limbs, or lambago? Who, indeed, can say that 
he will not have them ?” 

After this appeal, the number of those who had pains 
in their limbs, or who wished to provide against such a 
disease, proved so great, that all our phials were disposed 
of, and the doctor was obliged to promise that in a few 
days he would have some more of this invaluable medi- 
cine ready. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now offer to your no- 
tice a valuable plaster, the effects of which are miracu- 
lous. Dionysius, come hither, you have felt the benefit 
of this plaster ; tell your case to those who are present, 
and mind you tell the truth.” 

Hereupon Timothy stepped forward. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, upon my honour, about three weeks back I 
fell off the scaffold, broke my back bone into three pieces, 
and was carried off to a surgeon, who looked at me, and 
told the people to take measure for my coffin. The great 
doctor was not there at the time, haying been sent for to 
consult with the king’s physicians upon the queen's case, 
of Cophagus, or intermitting mortification of the great 
toe ; but fortunately, just as they were putting me into a 
shell, my master came back, and immediately applying 
his sovereign plaster to my back, in five days I was able 
to sit up, and in ten days I returned to my duty.” 

“ Are you quite well now, Dionysius ?” 

“ Quite well, sir, and my back is like a whalebone.” 

“Try it.” 

nee dll Dionysius threw two somersets forward, 
two back ward, walked across the stage on his hands, and 
tumbled in every direction. 

“You see, gentlemen, I’m quite well now, and what I 
have said, I assure you, on my honour, to be a fact.” 

“T hope you'll allow that to be a very pretty cure,” 
said the doctor, appealing to the audience ; “ and I hardly 
need say, that for strains, bruises, contusions, wrenches, 
and dislocations, this plaster is infallible : and I will sur- 
prise you more by telling you, that I can sell it for cight- 
pence a sheet.” 

The plaster went off rapidly, and was soon expended. 
The doctor went on describing his other valuable articles, 
and when he came to his cosmetics, &c., for women, we 
could not hand them out fast enough. “ And now,” 
said the doctor, “ I must bid you farewell for this even- 


in 


“I'm glad of that,” said Timothy, “for now I mean to 
sell my own medicine.” 

“ Your medicine, Mr. Dionysius! what do you mean 
by that?” 
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“ Mean, sir; I mean to say that I’ve got a powder of 
my own contriving, which is a sovereign remedy.” 

“Remedy, sir, for what ?” 

“* Why, it’s a powder to kill fleas, and what's more, 
it’s just as infallible as your own.” 

“Have you indeed; and pray, sir, how did you hit 
upon the invention ?” 

“ Sir, I discovered it in my sleep by accident ; but I 
have proved it, and I will say, if properly administered, 
it is quite as infallible as any of yours. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I pledge you my honour that it will have the 
effect desired, and all I ask is sixpence a powder.” 

“ But how is it to be used, sir?” 

“ Used—why, like all other powders ; but I won't give 
the directions till I have sold some ; promising, however, 
if my method does not succeed, to return the money.” 

“ Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius; and I will take 
care that you keep your bargain. Will any body puar- 
chase the fool’s powder for killing fleas ?” 

“Yes, I will,” replied a man on the broad grin, 
“here’s sixpence. Now, then, fool, how am I to use 
it ” 

“Use it,” said Timothy, putting the sixpence in his 
pocket; “I'll explain to you. You must first catch the 
flea, hold him so tight between the fore finger and thumb 
as to force him to open his mouth: when his mouth is 
open you must put a very little of this powder into it, 
and it will kill him directiy.” 

“ Why, when I have the flea so tight as you state, I 
may as well kill him myself.” 

“ Very true, so you may, if you prefer it; but if you 
do not, you may use this powder, which upon my honour 
is infallible.”* 

This occasioned a great deal of mirth among the by- 


standers. ‘Timothy kept his sixpence, and our exhibi- 


with her usual dignity and grace, but with more than 
| usual condescendence and kindness, bidding me welcome 
|home. Home—alas! it was never meant for my hoine, 
| or poor Fleta’s—and that I felt. It was our sojourn for 
| a time, and no more. 
| We had been more than a year exercising our talents 
'in this lucrative manner, when one day, as I was sitting 
at the entrance of the tent, with a book in my hand, out 
of which Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not belonging 
to our gang made his appearance. He was covered with 
dust, and the dew drops hanging on his dark forehead 
| proved that he had traveled tast. He addressed Nattce, 
| who was standing by, in their own language, which I 
| did not understand; but I perceived that he asked for 
| Melchior. After an exchange of a few sentences, Nattee 
expressed astonishment and alarm, and put her hands 
| over her face, removed them as quickly is if derogatory 
|in her to show emotion, and then remained in deep 
thought. Perceiving Melchior approaching, the gipsy 
hastened to him, and they were soon in animated con- 
|versation. In ten minutes it was over: the gipsy went 
to the running brook, washed his face, took a large 
| draught of water, and then hastened away and was soon 
| out of sight. 
Melchior, who had watched the departure of the gipsy, 
| slowly approached us. [I observed him and Nattee, as 
they met, as I was certain that something important had 
|taken place. Melchior fixed his eyes upon Nattee—slhc 
looked at him mournfully—folded her arms, and made a 
| slight bow as if in submission, and in a low voice, quoted 
| from the Scriptures, “ Whither thou goest, I will go— 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God." 
He then walked away with her: they set down apart, 
and were in earnest conversation for more than an hour. 
“ Japhet,” said Melchior to me, after he had quitted 


tion for this day ended, very much to the satisfaction of | his wife, “ what I am about to tell you will surprise you. 


Melchior, who declared he had taken more than ever he 
had done before in a whole week. Indeed, the whole 


sum amounted to 171. 10s., all taken in shillings and six- | 
pences, for articles hardly worth the odd shillings in the 
account ; so we sat down to supper with anticipations of | 


a good harvest, and so it proved. We stayed four days 
at this town, and then proceeded onwards, when the like 


success attended us, Timothy and I being obliged to sit | 
up nearly the whole night to label and roll up pills, and | 


mix medicines, which we did in a very scientific man- 


ner. Nor was it always that Melchior presided ; he | 


would very often tell his audience that business required 
his attendance elsewhere, to visit the sick, and that he 
left the explanation of his medicines and their properties 
to his pupil, who was far advanced in knowledge. With 


my prepossessing appearance, I made a great effect, | 


I have trusted you with all Igdare trust any one, but 
there are some secrets in every man’s life which had 
better be reserved for himself and her who is bound to 
him by solemn ties. We must now part. In a few 
days this camp will be broken up, and these people will 
join some other division of the tribe. For me, you will 
see me no more. Ask me not to explain, for I cannot.” 

“And Nattee,” said I. 

“Will follow my fortunes, whatever they may be— 
| you will see her no more.” 
“ For myself I care not, Melchior ; the world is before 
| me, and remain with the gipsies without you I will not: 
| but answer me one questiun—what is to become of little 
|Fleta? Is she to remain with the tribe, to which she 
does not belong, or does she go with you ?” 

Melchior hesitated. “I hardly can answer—but what 


| 


more especially arnong the ladies, and Timothy exerted | consequence can the welfare of 9 soldier's brat be to you!” 

himse!f so much when with me, that we never failed to| “ Allowing her to be what you assert, Melchior, I am 

bring home to Melchior a great addition to his earnings | devotedly attached to that child, and could not bear that 

—so much so, that at last he only showed himself, pre- | she should remain here ; I am sure that you deceived me 

tended that he was so importuned to visit sick persons, |in what you stated, for the child remembers, and has 

that he could stay no longer, and then leave us, after the | told me, anecdotes of her infancy, which proves that she 

first half hour, to carry on the business for him. After | is of no mean family, and that she has been stolen from 

six weeks of uninterrupted success, we returned to the | her friends.” 

camp, which, as usual, was not very far off. ## Indeed, is her memory so good ?” replied Melchior, 
Melchior’s profits had been much more than he anti- | firmly closing his teeth. “To Nattee or to me she has 

cipated, and he was very liberal to Timothy and me; | never hinted so much.” 

indeed, he looked upon me as his right hand, and be-| “That is very probable; but a stolen child she is, 

came more intimate and attached every day. We were | Melchior, and she must not remain here.” 

of course delighted to return to the camp, after our ex- “ Must not.” 

cursion. There was so much continual bustle and ex-| “ Yes; must not, Melchior; when you quit the tribe, 

citement in our peculiar profession, that a little quiet was | you will no longer have any power. nor can you have 

delightful ; and I never felt more happy than when Fleta | any interest about her. She shall then choose—if she 

threw herself into my arms, and Nattce came forward | will come with me, I will take her, and nothing shall 

. prevent me; and in so doing I do you no injustice, nor 

* We assure our friend Rigdum Funnidos that we stole | do I swerve in my fidelity.” 

this Joe Miller months before his “Comic Almanac”| “How do you know that? I may have my secret 

came out, We claim precedence as a thief. | reasons against it.” 


” 
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“Surely you can have no interest in a soldier's brat, 
Melchior ?” 

Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. “ She is 
no soldier’s brat; I acknowledge, Japhet, that the child 
was stolen; but you must not, therefore, imply that the 
child was stolen by me or by my wife.” 

“I never accused you or thought you capable of it ; 
and that is the reason why I am now surprised at the 
interest you take in her. ir she prefers to go with you, 
I have no more to say, but if not I claim her; and if she 
consents, will resist your interference.” 

“ Japhet,” replied Melchior, after a pause, “we must 
not quarrel now that we are about to part. I will give 
you an answer in half an hour.” 

Melchior returned to Nattee, and recommenced a | 
conversation with her, while I hastened to Fleta. 
“ Fleta, do you know that the camp is to be broken 
up, and Melchior and Nattee leave it altogether ?” 

“ Indeed !” replied she with surprise. “ Then what is | 
to become of you and Timothy ?” 

“ We must of course seek our fortunes where we can.” 

“ And of me?” continued she, looking me earnestly 
in the face with her large blue eyes. “Am I to stay 
here ?” continued she, with alarm in her countenance. 

“ Not if you do not wish it, Fleta; as long as I can 
support you I will—that is, if you would like to live with 
me in preference to Melchior.” 

“If I would like, Japhet; you must know I would like 
—who has been so kind to me as you? Don’t leave me, 
Japhet.” 

“I will not, Fleta; but on condition that you pro- 
mise to be guided by me, and to do all I wish.” 

“ To do what you wish is the greatest pleasure that I 
have, Japhet—so I may safely promise that. What has 
happened ?” 

“That I do not know more than yourself; but Mel- 
chior tells me that he and Nattee quit the gipsy tents for 
ever.” 

Fleta looked round to ascertain if any one was near 
us, and then in a low tone said, “ I understand their lan- 
guage, Japlict, that is, a great deal of it, althongh they 
do not think so, and I overheard what the gipsy said in 
part, although he was at some distance. He asked for | 
Melchior; and when Nattce wanted to know what he | 
wanted, he answered that ‘he was dead;’ then Nattec | 
covered up her face. I could not hear all the rest, but 
there was something about a Aorse.” 

He was dead. Wad then Melchior committed murder, | 
and was obliged to fly the country? This appeared to | 
me to be the most probable, when I collected the facts in | 
my possession; and yet I could not believe it, for except 
that system of deceit necessary to carry on his various 
professions, I never fuund any thing in Melchior’s con- 
duct which could be considered as criminal. On the 
contrary, he was kind, generous, and upright in his 
private dealings, and in many points proved that he had 
a good heart. He was a riddle of inconsistency it was 
certain, professionally he would cheat any body, and dis- 
regard all truth and honesty; but, in his private charac- 
ter, he was scrupulously honest, and, with the exception 
of the assertion relative to Fleta’s birth and parentage, 
he had never told me a lie, that I could discover. I was | 
running up all these reflections in my mind, when Mel- 
chior again came up to me, and desiring the little girl to 
go away he said, “ Japhet, I have resolved to grant your 
request with respect to Fleta, but it mast be on condi- | 

| 

“ Let me hear them.” 

“ First, then, Japhet, as you always have beer honest 
and confiding with me, tell me now what are your in. 
tentions. Do you mean to follow up the profession 
which you learnt under me, or what do you intend to | 
do?” 

“Honestly, then, Melchior, 











I do not intend to follow 


| we part. 
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up that profession, unless driven to it by necessity. I 
intend to seek my father.” 

“ And if driven to it by necessity, do you intend that 
Fleta shal! aid you by her acquirements? In short, do you 
mean to take her with you as a speculation, to make the 
most of her, to let her sink, when she arrives at the age 
of woman, into vice and misery ?” 

“I wonder at your asking me that question, Melchior; 
it is the first act of injustice I have received at your 
hands. No; if obliged to follow up the profession, I will 
not allow Fleta so to do. I would sooner that she were 
in her grave. It is to rescue her from that very vice 
and misery, to take her out of a society in which she 
never ought to have been placed, that I take her with 
me.” 

“ And this upon your honour ?” 

“ Yes, upon my honour. I love ber as my sister, and 
I cannot help indulging the hope that in seeking my 
father, I may chance to stumble upon hers.” 

Melchior bit his lips. “ There is another promise I 
must exact from you, Japhet, which is, that to a direc- 
tion which I will give you, every six months you will 
inclose an address where you may be heard of, and also 
intelligence as to Fleta’s welfare and health.” 

“To that I give my cheerful promise; but Melchior, 
you appear to have taken, all at once, a strange interest 
in this little girl.” 

“TI wish you now to think that I do take an interest 
in her, provided you seek not to enquire the why and 
the wherefore. Will you accept of funds for her main- 
tenance ?” 

“ Not without necessity compels me ; and then I should 
be glad to find, when I can no longer help her, that you 
are still her friend.” 

“ Recollect, that you will always find what is requisite 
by writing to the address which I shall give you before 
That point is now settled, and on the whole I 
think the arrangement is good.” 

Timothy had been absent during the events of the 
morning—when he returned, I communicated to him 
what had passed, and was about to take place. 

“Well, Japhet, I don’t know—I do not dislike our 
present life, yet I am not sorry to change it; but what 
are we to do!” 

“ That remains to be considered; we have a good stock 
of money, fortunately, and we must husband it till we 


find what can be done.” 


We took our suppers altogether for the last time, 
Melchior telling us that he had determined to set off the 
next day. Nattee looked very melancholy, but resigned; 
on the contrary, little Fleta was so overjoyed, that her 
face, generally so mournful, was illuminated with smiles 
whenever our eyes met. It was delightful to see her so 
happy. The whole of the people in the camp had retired, 
and Melchior was busy making his arrangements in the 
tent. I did not feel inclined to sleep; I was thinking 
and revolving in my mind my prospects for the future ; 
sitting, or rather lying down, for I was leaning on my 
elbow, at a short distance from the tents. The night 
was dark but clear, and the stars were brilliant. I had 


| been watching them, and I thought upon Melchior’s 


ideas of destiny, and dwelling on the futile wish that I 


}could read mine, when I perceived the’ approach of 


Nattee. 

“ Japhet,” said she, “you are to take the little girl 
with you I find—will you be careful of her ? for it would 
be on my conscience if she were left to the mercy of the 
world. She departs rejoicing, let her joy not end in 
tears. I depart sorrowing. I leave my people, my kin, 
my habits and customs, my influence, ell—but it must 
be so, it is my destiny. She is a good child, Japhet— 
promise me that you will be a friend to her—and give 
her this to wear in remembrance of me, but——not yet 
—not till we are gone “” She hesitated. “Japhet, 
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do not let Melchior see it in your possession; he may 
not like my having given it away.” I took the piece of 
pape: containing the present, and having promised all 
she required, “ This is the last—yes—the very last 
time that I may behold this scene,” continued Nattee, 
surveying the common, the tents, and the animals brows- 
ing. “ Be it so; Japhet, good night, may you prosper !” 
She then turned away and entered her tent; and soon 
afterwards I followed her example. 

The next day, Melchior was all ready. What he had 
packed up was contained in two small bundles. He ad- 
dressed the people belonging to the gang, in their own 
langua Nattee did the same, and the whole of them 
kissed her hand. The tents, furniture, and the greatest 
= of his other property, were distributed among them. 

umbo and Num were made over to two of the principal 
men. Timothy, Fleta, and I, were also ready, and in- 
tended to quit at the same time, as Melchior and his 
wife. 

“ Japhet,” said Melchior, “there is yet some money 
due to you for our last excursion—(this was true,)—here 
it is—you and Timothy keep but one purse, I am aware. 
Good by’e, and may you prosper !” 

We shook hands with Nattee and Melchior. Fieta 
went up to the former and crossing her arms, bent her 
head. Nattee kissed the child, and led her to Melchior. 
He stooped down, kissed her on the forehead, and I per- 
ceived a sign of strong compressed emotion as he did so. 
Our intended routes lay in a different direction, and 
when both parties had arrived at either verge of the 
common we waved our hands as a last farewell, and re- 
sumed our paths again, Fleta burst into tears as she 
turned away from her former guardians. 

I led the little sobbing girl by the hand, and we pro- 
ceeded for some time in silence. It was not until we 
gained the high road that Timothy interrupted my reve- 
rie, by observing, “ Japhet, have you at all made up your 
mind what you shall do ?” 

“I have been reflecting, Timothy. We have lost a 
great deal of time. The original intention with which I 
left London has been almost forgotten ; but it must be so 
no longer. I now have resolved, that as soon as I have 
placed this poor little girl in safety, I will prosecute my 
search and never be diverted from it.” 

“I cannot agree with you that we lost time, Japhet; 
we had very little money when we started upon our expe- 
dition, and now we have sufficient to enable you to prose- 
cute your plans for along time. The question is, in what 
direction? We quitted London, and traveled west, in 
imitation, as we thought, of the wise men. With all 
deference, in my opinion, it was like two fools.” 

“TI have been thinking upon that point also, Tim, and 
I agree with you, I expect, from several causes, which 
you know as well as I do, to find my father among the 
higher classes of society; and the path we took when 
we started, has led us into the very lowest. It appears 
to me that we cannot do better than retrace our steps. 
We have the incans now to appear as gentlemen, and to 
mix in good company ; and London is the very best place 
fur us to repair to.” 

“ That is precisely my opinion, Japhet, with one single 
exception, which I will mention to you; but first tell me, 
have you calculated what our joint purses may amount 
to? It must be a very considerable sum.” 

“ T cannot have much less than two hundred pounds,” 
replied I. 

“ And I have more than sixty,” said Timothy. “ Real- 


ly, the profession was not unprofitable.” 
“No,” replied I, laughing; “ but recollect, Tim, that 


we had no outlay. ‘The public provided us with food, 
our lodging cost us nothing. We had no taxes to pay; 
and at the same time have taxed folly and credulity to a 


great extent.” 
“ That's true, Japhet; and although I am glad to have 
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the money, I am not sorry tffat we have abandoned the 
profession.” 

“ Nor am I, Tim ; if you please, we will forget it alto. 
gether. But tell me, what was the exception you were 
about to make ?” 

“Simply this. Although two hundred and sixty pounds 
may be a great deal of money, yet if we are to support 
the character and appearance of gentlemen, it will not 
last for ever. For instance, we must have our valets. 
What an expense that will be! Our clothes too—we 
shall soon lose our rank and station in society, without 
we obtain a situation under government.” 

“We must make it last as long as we can, Timothy ; 
and trust to good fortune to assist us.” 

“That's all very well, Japhet; but I had rather trust 
to our own prudence. Now hear what I have to say. 
You will be as much assisted by a trus/y valet as by any 
other means. I shall, as a gentlemen, be only an ex- 
pense and an incumbrance ; but as a valet I shall be able 
to play into your hands ; at the same time more than one 
half the expense will be avoided. With your leave, 
therefore, I will take my proper situation, put on your 
livery, and thereby make myself of the greatest use.” 

I could not help acknowledging the advantages to be 
derived from this proposal of Timothy’s; but I did not 
like to accept it. 

“ It is very kind of you, Timothy,” replied I; “ but I 
can only look upon you as a friend and an equal.” 

“There you are right and are wrong in the same 
breath. You are right in looking upon me as a friend, 
Japhet ; and you would be still more right in allowing 
me to prove my friendship as I propose; but you are 
in wrong loooking upon me as an equal, for I am not so 
either in personal appearance, education, or any thing 
else. We are both foundlings, it is true; but you were 
christened after Abraham Newland, and I after the work- 
house pump. You were a gentleman foundling, present- 
ing yourself with a fifty pound note, and good clothes. 
I made my appearance in rags and miisery. If you find 
your parents, you will rise in the world; if I find mine, 
I shall, in all probability, have no reason to be proud of 
them. I therefore must insist upon having my own 
choice in the part I am to play in the drama, and I will 
prove to you that it is my right to choose. You forget 
that, when we started, your object was to scarch after 
your father, and I told you mine should be to look after 
my mother. You have selected high life as the expected 
sphere in which he is to be found, and I se'cct low life 
as that in which I am most likely to discover the object 
of my search. So you perceive,” continued Tim, laugh- 
ing, “that we must arrange so as to suit the views of 
both without parting company. Do you hunt among 
bag-wigs, amber-headed canes, silks and satins—I will 
burrow among tags and tassels, dimity and mob caps ; 
and probably we shall both succeed in the object of our 
search. I leave you to hunt in the drawing-rooms, while 
I ferret in the kitchen. You may throw yourself on a 
sofa and exclaim—* Who is my father ?” while I will sit 
in the cook’s lap, and ask her if she may happen to be 
my mother.” 

This sally of Timothy’s made even Fieta laugh; and 
after a little more remonstrance, I consented that he 
should perform the part of my valet. Indeed, the more 
I reflected upon it, the greater appeared the advantages 
which might accrue from the arrangement. By the 
time that this point had been settled, we had arrived at 
the town to which we directed our steps, and took up 
our quarters at an inn of moderate pretensions, but of 
very great external cleanliness. My first object was to 
find out some fitting asylum for little Fleta. The landlady 
was a buxom, good tempered young woman, and I gave 
the little girl into her charge, while Timothy and I went 
out on a survey. I had made up my mind to put her to 
some good, but not very expensive, school, if such were to 
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be found in the vicinity. I should have preferred taking 
her with me to London, but I was aware how much 
more expensive it would be to provide for her there ; and 
as the distance from the metropolis was but twenty 
miles I could easily run down to see her occasionally. 
I desired the little girl to call me her brother, as such I 
intended to be to her in future, and not to answer every 
question they might put to her. There was, however, 
little occasion for this caution; for Fleta was, as I be- 
fore observed, very unlike children in general. I then 
went out with Timothy to look for a tailor, that I might 
order our clothes, as what we had on were not either of 
the very best taste, or in the very best condition. We 
walked up the main strect, and soon fell in with a tailor’s 
shop, over which was written in letters—“ Feodor 
Shneider, Tailor to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Darmstadt.” 

“ Will that do, Japhet?” said Timothy, pointing to the 
announcement. 

“ Why yes,” replied I ; “ but how the deuce the Prince 
of Darmstadt should have employed a man in a small 
country town as his tailor, is to me rather a puzzle.” 

“Perhaps he made his clothes when he was in Ger- 
— replied Tim. 

“Perhaps he did; but, however, he shall have the 
honour of making mine.” 

“We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the 
most fashionable clothes, choosing my colours, and being 
very minute in my directions to the foreman, who mca- 
sured me; but as I was leaving the shop, the master, 
judging by my appearance, which was certainly not ex- 
actly that of a gentlemen, ventured to observe that it was 
customary with gentlemen, whom they had not the 
honour of knowing, to leave a deposit. Although the 
very proposal was an attack upon my gentility, I made 
no reply ; but pulling out a handful of guineas, laid down 
two on the counter and walked away, that I might find 
another shop at which we might order the livery of 
Timothy ; but this was only as a reconnoitre, as I did not 
intend to order his liveries until I could appear in my 
own clothes, which were promised on the afternoon of 
the next day. There were, however, several other arti. 
cles to be purchased, such as a trunk, portmanteau, hat, 
gloves, &c. all which we procured, and then returned to 
the inn. On my return, I ordered dinner. Fleta was 
certainly clad in her best frock, but bad was the best ; 
and the landlady, who could extract little from the child, 
could not imagine who we could be. I had, however, 
allowed her to see more than sufficient money to war- 
rant our expenses ; and so far her scruples were, although 
her curiosity was not, removed. 

That evening I had a long conversation with Fieta. 
I told her that we were to part, that she must go to 
school, and that I would very often come down to see 
her. At first, she was inconsolable at the idea; but I 
reasoned with her, and the gentle, intelligent creature 
acknowledged that it was right. The next day my 
clothes came home, and I dressed myself. “ Without 
flattery, Japhet,” said Timothy, “you do look very 
much like a gentleman.” Fleta smiled, and said the 
same. I thought so too, but said nothing. 
my hat and gloves, and accompanied by Timothy, 
scended to go out and order Tim’s liveries, as well as a 
fit-out for Fleta. 

After I was out in the strect I discovered that I had 
left my handkerchief, and returned to fetch it. The 
landlady, sceing a gentleman about to enter the inn, 
made a very low curtsey, and it was not antil I looked 
hard at her that she recognised me. Then I was satis- 
fied; it Was an involuntary tribute to my appearance, 
worth all the flattering assertions in the world. We now 
proceeded to the other tailor’s, in the main street. I en- 
tered the shop with a flourishing, important air, and was 
receited with many bows. “I wish,” said I, “to have 


ome on 
de 


-| the means of her being identified. 
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a suit of livery made for this young man, who is about 
to enter into my service. I cannot take him up to town 
this figure.” e livery was chosen, and as I expressed 
my wish to be off the next evening, it was promised to 
be ready by an hour appointed. 

I then went to a milliner’s, and desired that she would 
call at the inn to fit out a little girl for school, whose 
wardrobe had been left behind by mistake. On the 
fourth day all was ready. I had made enquiries, and 
found out a very respectable school, kept by a widow 
lady. I asked for references, which were given, and I 
was satisfied. The terms were low—twenty guineas 
perannum. I paid the first half year in advance, and 
lodged fifty guineas more in the hands of a banker, tak- 
ing a receipt for it, and giving directions that it was to 
be paid to the scheolmistress as it became due. I took 
this precaution, that should I be in poverty myself, at all 
events Fleta might be provided in clothes and schooling 
for two years at least. The poor child wept bitterly at 
the separation, and I could with difficulty detach her 
little arms from my neck ; and I felt, when I left her, as 
if I had parted with the only valuable object to me on 
earth. All was now ready ; but Timothy did not as yet 
assume his new clothes. It would have appeared strange 
that one who sat at my table should afterwards put on 
my livery ; and as, in a small town there is always plenty 
of scandal, for Fleta’s sake, if for no other reason, it was 
deferred until our arrival in London. Wishing the land- 
lady good by’e, who I really believe would have given up 
her bill to have known who we could possibly be, we got 
on the outside of the stage-coach, and in the evening ar- 
rived at the metropolis. I have been particular in de- 
scribing all these little circumstances, as it proves how 
very awkward it is to jump, without observation, from 
one station in society to another. 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance of great 
importance, which occurred at the inn the night before 
I placed Fieta at the boarding-school. In looking over 
my portmanteau, I perceived the present of Nattee to 
Fleta, which I had quite forgotten. I took it to Fleta, 
and told her from whom it came. On opening the pa- 
per, it proved to contain a long chain of round coral and 
gold beads, strung alternately ; the gold beads were not 
so large as the coral, but still the number of them, and 
the purity of the metal, made them of considerable value. 
Fleta passed the beads through her fingers, and then 
threw it round her neck, and sat in deep thought for 
some minutes. “ Japhet,” said she at last, “I have seen 
this—I have worn this before—I recollect that I have; 
it rushes into my memory as an old friend, and I think 
that before morning it will bring to my mind something 
that I shall recollect about it.” 

“Try all you can, Fleta, and let me know to-mor- 
row.” 

“It's no use trying; if I try, I never can recollect 
any thing. I must wear it to-night, and then I shall 
have something come into my mind all of a sudden; or 
perhaps I may dream something. Good night.” 

It immediately occurred to me that it was most pto 
bable that the chain had been on Flcta’s neck at the time 
that she was stolen from her parents, and might prove 
It was no common 
chain—apparently had been wrought by people in a state 
of semi-refinement. There was too little show for its 
value—too much sterling gold for the simple effect pro- 
duced; and I very much doubted whether another like 
it could be found. 

The next morning Fleta was too much affected at 
parting with me, to enter into much conversation. I 
asked whether she had recollected any thing, and she 
replied, “ No ; that she had cried all night at the thoughts 
of our separation.” I cautioned her to be very careful 
of the chain, and I gave the same caution to the school- 
mistress ; and after I had left the town, I regretted that 
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1 had not taken it away, and deposited it in some place 
of security. I resolved to do so when next I saw Fileta ; 
in the mean time, she would be able, perhaps, by asso- 
ciation, to call up some passage of her infancy connected 
with it. 

I had enquired of a gentleman who sat near me on 


the coach, which was the best hotel for a young man of 


He recommended the Piazza in Covent Garden, 
and to that we accordingly repaired. I selected hand- 
some apartments, and ordered a light supper. When 
the table was laid, Timothy made his appearance, in his 
livery, and cut a very smart dashing figure. I dismiss- 
ed the waiter, and as soon as we were alone, I burst into 
a fit of laughter. “ Really, Timothy, this is a good 
farce; come, sit down, and help me to finish this bottle 
of wine.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Timothy ; “with your permission, 
I prefer doing as the rest of my fraternity. You only 
lgave the bottle on the sideboard, and I will steal as much 
as I want ; but, as for sitting down, that will be making 
too free, and if we were seen, would be, moreover, very 
dangerous. We must both keep up our characters. 
They have been plying me with all manner of questions 
below, as to who you were—your name, &c. I resolved 
that I would give you a lift in the world, and I stated 
that you had just arrived from making a grand tour— 
which is not a fib, after all—and as for your name, I said 
that you were at present incog.” 

“ But why did you make me incog 

“ Because it may suit you so to be; and it certainly is 
the truth, for you don’t know your real name.” 

We were here interrupted by the waiter bringing in a 
letter upon a salver. “ Here is a letter addressed to * I. 
or J. N., on his return from his tour,’ sir,” said he ; “I 
presume it is for you ?” 

“ You may leave it,” said I, with nonchalance. 

The waiter laid the letter on the table, and retired. 

“How very odd, Timothy—this letter cannot be for 
me ; and yet they are my initials. It is as much like a 
J asan 1. Depend upon it, it is some fellow who has 
just gained this intelligence below, and has written to 
ask for a subscription to his charity list, imagining that 
I am flush of money, and liberal.” 

“I suppose so,” replied Tim; “ however, you may 
just as well see what he says.” 

“ But if I open it he will expect something. I had 
better refuse it.” 

“O no, leave that to me; I know how to put people 
off.” 

“ After all, it's a fine thing to be a gentleman, and be 
petitioned.” 

I broke open the seal, and found that the letter con- 
tained an enclosure addressed to another person. The 
letter was as follows :— 


fashion. 


> 


“My pear Neruew,—(‘ Bravo, sir,’ said Timothy, 
‘you've found an uncle already—you'll soon find a 
J =. 


father.") From the great uncertainty of the post, I have 
not ventured to do more than hint at what has come to 
light during this last year, but as it is necessary that you 
should be acquainted with the whole transaction, and as 
you had not decided when you last wrote, whether you 
would prosecute your intended three months’ trip to 
Sicily, or return from Milan, you may probably arrive 
when I am out of town; I therefore enclose you a letter 
to Mr. Masterton, directing him to surrender to you a 
sealed packet, lodged in his hands, containing all the 
particulars, the letters which bear upon them, and what 
has been proposed to avoid exposure ; which you may 
peruse at your leisure, should you arrive before my re- 
turn to town. There is no doubt but that the affair may 
be hushed up, and we trust that you will see the pru- 
dence of the measure ; as, once known, it will be very 
discreditable to the family escutcheon. [{‘I always had 
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an idea you were of good family,’ interrupted Tim.} I 
wish you had followed my advice, and had not returned ; 
but as you were positive on that point, I beg you will 
now consider the propriety of remaining incognito, as 
reports are already abroad, and your sudden return will 
cause a great deal of surmise. Your long absence at 
the Gottingen University, and your subsequent comple. 
tion of your grand tour, will have effaced all remem. 
brance of your person, and you can easily be passed off as 
a particular friend of mine, and I can introduce you every 
where as such. Take, then, any name you may please, 
provided it be not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms, 
and on the receipt of this letter, write a note, and send it 
to my house in Portman Square, just saying, ‘80 and so 
is arrived.’ ‘This will prevent the servants from obtain. 
ing any information by their prying curiosity ; and as I 
have directed all my letters to be forwarded to my seat 
in Worcestershire, I shall come up immediately that I 
receive it, and by your putting the name which you 
mean to assume, I shall know whor to ask for when | 
call at the hotel. 
“ Your affectionate uncle, 
“ WINDERMEAR.” 


“ One thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the 
letter on the table ; “ that it cannot be intended for me.” 

“How do you know, sir, that this lord is not your 
uncle’ At all events, you must do as he bids you.” 

“ What—go for the papers! most certainly I shall 
not.” 

“ Then how in the name of fortune do you expect to 
find your futher, when you will not take advantage of 
such an opportunity of getting into society’? It is by 
getting possession of other people’s secrets, that you will 
worm out your own.” 

“ But it is dishonest, Timothy.” 

“ A letter is addressed to you, in which you have ccr- 
tain directions ; you break the seal with confidence, and 
you read what you find is possibly not for you; but, de- 
pend upon it, Japhet, that a secret obtained is one of the 
surest roads to promotion. Recollect your position ; 
severed from the world, you have to re-unite yourseli 
with it, to recover your footing, and create an interest. 
You have not those who love you to help you—you must 
not scruple to obtain your object by fear.” 

“ That is a melancholy truth, Tim,” replied I; “and 
I believe I must put my strict morality in my pocket.” 

“ Do, sir, pray, until you can afford to be moral ; it's 
a very expensive virtue that; a deficiency of it made you 
an outcast from the world; you must not scruple at a 
slight deficiency on your own part, to regain your posi- 
tion.” 

There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wis- 
dom of the serpent, in the remarks of Timothy, that, 
added to my ardent desire to discover my father, which, 
since my quitting the gipsy camp, had returned upon me 
with two-fold force, my scruples were overcome, and I 
resolved that I would not lose such an opportunity. 
Still I hesitated, and went up into my room, that I might 
reflect upon what I should do. I went to bed, revolving 
the matter in my mind, and turning over from one posi- 
tion to the other, at one time deciding that I would not 
take advantage of the mistake, at another quite as re- 
solved that I would not throw away such an opening for 
the prosecution of my search; at last I fell into an uneasy 
slumber, and had a strange dream. I thought that I 
was standing upon an isolated rock, with the waters 
raging around me ; the tide was rising, and at last the 
waves were roaring at my feet. I was in a state of 
agony, and expected that in a short time I should be 
swallowed up. The main land was not far off, and I 
perceived well-dressed people in crowds, who were en- 
joying themselves, feasting, dancing, and laughing in 
merry peals. J held out my hands—I shouted to them— 
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they saw, and heard me, but heeded me not. My 
horror at being swept away by the tide was dreadful. 1 
shrieked as the water rose. At last I perceived some- 
thing unroll itself from the main land, and gradually ad- 
vancing to the inland, formed a bridge by which I could 
walk over and be saved. I was about to hasten over, 
when, “ Private, and no thoroughfare,” appeared at the 
end nearest me, in large letters of fire. I started back 
with amazement, and would not, dared not, pass them. 
When all of a sudden, a figure in white appeared by my 
side, and said to me, pointing to the bridge, “ Self-pre- 
servation is the first Jaw of natare.” 

I looked at the person who addressed me; gradually 
the figure became darker and darker, until it changed to 
Mr. Cophagus, with his stick up to his nose. “ Japhet, 
all nonsense—very good bridge—um—walk over—find 
father—and so on.” I dashed over the bridge, which 
appeared to float on the water, and to be composed of 
paper, gained the other side, and was received with 
shouts of congratulation, and the embraces of the crowd. 
I perecived an elderly gentleman come forward ; I knew 
it was my father, and I threw myself into his arms. I 
awoke, and found myself rolling on the floor, embracing 
the bolster with all my might. Such was the vivid im- 
pression of this dream, that I could not tarn my thoughts 
away from it, and at last I considered that it was a 
divine interposition. All my scruples vanished, and be- 
fore the day had dawned I determined that I would fol- 
low the advice of Timothy. An enthusiast is easily led 
to believe what he wishes, and he mistakes his own feel- 
ings for warnings; the dreams arising from his daily 
contemplations for the interference of Heaven. He 





thinks himself armed by supernatural assistance, and 
warranted by the Almighty to pursue his course, even if 
that course should be contrary to the Almighty’s precepts. 
Thus was I led away by my own imaginings, and thus 
was my monomania increased to an impetus which | 
forced before it all consideration of what was right or 


wrong. 

The next morning I told my dream to Timothy, who 
laughed very heartily at my idea of the finger of Provi- 
dence. At last, perceiving that I was angry with him, | 
he pretended to be convinced. When I had finished my 
breakfast, I sent to enquire the number iu the square of 
Lord Windermear’s town-house, and wrote the following 
simple note to his lordship, “ Japhét Newland has arrived 
from his tour at the Piazza, Covent Garden.” This was | 
confided to Timothy, and I then set off with the other 
letter to Mr. Masterton, which was addressed to Lin- 
coln’s Inn. By reading the addresses of the several 
legal gentlemen, I found out that Mr. Masterton was lo- 
cated on the second floor. I rang the bell, which had 
the effect of “ Open, Sesame,” as the door appeared to 
swing to admit me without my assistance. I entered an 
ante-roomn, and from thence found myself in the presence 
of Mr. Masterton—a little old man, with spectacles on 
his nose, sitting at a table covered with papers. He 
offered me a chair, and I presented the letter. 

“I sce that 1 am addressing Mr. Neville,” said he, 
after he had perused the letter. “1 congratulate you on 
your return. You may not, perhaps, remember me ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot say that I do, exactly.” 

“LT could not expect it, my dear sir, you have been so 
long away. You have very much improved in person, I 
must say; yet still I recollect your features as a mere 
boy. Without compliment, I had no idca that you would 
ever have made so handsome a man.” I bowed to the 
compliment. “ Have you heard from your uncle ?” 

“IT had a few lines irom Lord Windermear, enclosing 
your letter.” 

“ He is well, I hope?” 

“ Quite well, I believe.” 

Mr. Masterton then rose, went to an iron safe, and 
brought out a packet of papers, which he put into my 
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hands. “ You will read these with interest, Mr. Neville. 
I am a party to the whole transaction, and must venture 
to advise you not to appear in England under your own 
name, until all is settled. Your uncle, I perceive, has 
begged the same.” 

“ And I have assented, sir. 
stead of my real one.” 

“ May I ask what it is?” 

“T call myself Mr. Japhet Newland.” 

“ Well, it is singular, but perhaps as good as any other. 
I will take it down, in case I have to write to you. Your 
address is - 

“ Piazza—Covent Garden.” 

Mr. Masterton took my name and address. I took the 
papers, and then we both took leave of one another, with 
expressions of pleasure and good will. 

I returned to the hotel, where I found Timothy wait- 
ing for me, with impatience. “Japhet,” said he, “ Lord 
W indermear has not yet lefttown. I have seen him, for 
I was called back after I left the house, by the footman, 
who ran after me—he will be here immediately.” 

“ Indeed,” replied I. “ Pray what sort of person is he, 
and what did he say to you ?” 

“ He sent for me in the dining parlour, where he was 
at breakfast, asked when you arrived, whether you were 
well, and how long I had been in your service. I replied 


I have taken a name in- 


| that I had not been more than two days, and had just put 


on my liveries. He then desired me to tell Mr. New- 
land that he would call upon him in about two hours. 
Then, my lord,” replied I, “ I had better go and tell him 
to get out of bed.” 

“ The lazy dog!” said he, “ nearly one o'clock, and not 
out of bed; well, go then, and get him dressed as fast as 
you can.” 

Shortly afterwards u handsome carriage with grays 
drew up to the door. His lordship sent in his footman 
to ask whether Mr. Newland was at home. The reply 
of the waiter was, that there was a young gentleman 
who had been there two or three days, who had come 
from making a tour, and his name did begin with an N. 
“ That will do, James; let down the steps.” His lord- 
ship alighted, was ushered up stairs, and into my room. 


| There we stood, staring at cach other. 


“ Lord Windermear, I believe,” said I, extending my 
hand. 

“ You have recognised me first, John,” said he taking 
my hand, and looking earnestly in my face. “Good 
! is it possible that an awkward boy should have 
grown up into so handsome a fellow? I shall be proud 
Did you remember me when I entered 
the room ?” 

“ To tell the truth, my lord, I did not: but expecting 
you, I took it for granted that it must be you.” 

“ Nine years make a great difference, John ;—but I 
forget, | must now call you Japhet. Have you been 
reading the Bible, lately, that you fixed upon that strange 4 
name?” 

“ No, my lord; but this hotel is such a Noah’s ark, 
that it’s no wonder I thought of it.” 

“You're an undutiful dog, not to ask after your 
mother, sir.” 

“ T was about - 

“T see—I see,” interrupted his lordship; “ but re- 
collect, John, that she is still your mother. By-the-by, 
have you read the papers yet ?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied I, “ there they are, pointing to them 
on the side table. I really do not like to break the 
seals.” 

“ That they will not contain pleasant intelligence, I 
admit,” replied his lordship ; “ but until you have read 
them, I do not wish to converse with you on the subject, 
therefore,” said he, taking up the packet, and breaking 
the seal, “ I inust now insist that you employ this fore- 
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noon in reading them through. You will dine with me 
at seven, and then we will talk the matter over.” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you wish it, 1 will read them.” 

“ I must tnsist upon it, John ; and am rather surprised 
at your objecting, when they concern you so particu- 
larly.” 

“| shall obey your orders, sir.” 

“Well, then, my boy, I shall wish you good morning, 
that you may complete your task before you come to 
dinner. ‘To-morrow, if you wish it—but recollect, I 
never press young men on these points, as I am aware 
that they sometimes feel it a restraint—if you wish it, I 
say, you may bring your portmanteaus, and take up your 
quarters with me. By-the-by,” continued his lordship, 
taking hold of my coat, “ who made this ?” 

“The tailor to his serene highness the Prince of 
Darmstadt had that honour, my lord,” replied I. 

“Hlumph! I thought they fitted better in Germany ; 
it’s not quite the thing—we must consult Nugee, for 
with that figure and face, the coat ought to be quite 
correct. Adieu, my-<dear fellow, till seven.” 

His lordship shook hands with me, and I was left 
alone. Timothy came in as soon as his lordship’s car- 
riage had driven off. “ Well, sir,” said he, “ was your 
uncle glad to see you ?” 

“ Yes,” replied 1; “ and look, he has broken open the 
seals, and has insisted upon my reading the papers.” 

“It would be very undutiful in you to refuse, so I had 
better leave you to your task,” said ‘Timothy, smiling, as 
he quitted the room. 

I sat down and took up the papers. I was immediately 
and strangely interested in all that I read. A secret !— 
it was, indeed, a secret, involving the honour and reputa- 
tiun of the most distinguished families. One that, if 
known, the trumpet of scandal would have blazoned 
forth to the disgrace of the aristocracy. It would have 


occasioned bitter tears to some, gratified the petty malice 
of many, satisfied the revenge of the vindictive, and 


bowed with shame the innocent as well as the guilty. 
It is not necessary, nor, indeed, would I, on any account, 
| finished the last paper, and then fell 
into a reverie. This is, indeed, a secret, thought I; one 
that I would I never had possessed. In a despotic coun- 
try my life would be sacrificed to the fatal knowledge— 
here, thank God, my life as well as my liberty is safe. 
The contents of the papers told me all that was 
necessary to enable me to support the character which I 
had assumed. ‘The reason why the party, I was sup- 
posed to be, was entrusted with it, was, that he was in a 
direct line eventually heir, and the question was whether 
he would waive his claim with the others, and allow 
death to bury crime in oblivion. I felt that were [ in 
his position I shou!d so do—and, therefore, was prepared 
to give an answer to his lordship. I sealed up the papers, 
dressed myself, and went to dinner; and after the cloth 
was removed, Lord Windermear first rising and turning 
the key in the door, said to me, in a low voice, “ You 
have read the papers, and what those, nearly as much in- 
terested as you are in this lamentable business, have 
decided upon. ” 


state any more. 


Tell me, what is your opinion ? 

“My opinion, my lord, is, that I wish I had never 
known what has come to light this day—that it will be 
Most advisable never to recur to the subject, and that the 
proposals made, are, in my opinion, most judicious, and 
should be acted upon.” 

“That is well,” replied his lordship; “then all are 
agreed, and I am proud to find you possessed of such 
honour and good feeling. We now drop the subject for 
ever. Are you inclined to leave town with me, or what 
do you intend to do?” 

“T preter remaining in town, if your lordship will 
introduce me to some of the families of your acquaintance. 
Of course I know no one now.” . 

“Very true; I will introduce you, as agreed, as Mr. 
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Newland. It may be as well that you do not know any 
of our relations, whom I have made to suppose that you 
are still abroad—and it would be awkward, when you 
take your right name by-and-by. Do you mean to see 
your mother ?” 

“ Impossible, my lord, at present ; by-and-by I hope to 
be able.” 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best. I will now write one 
note to Major Carbonnell, introducing you as my par- 
ticular friend, and requesting that he will make London 
agreeable. He knows every body, and will take you 
every where.” 

“ When does your lordship start for the country ?” 

“ To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-night. By- 
the-by, you have credit at Drummond's, in the name of 
Newland, for a thousand pounds; the longer you make 
it last you the better.” 

His lordship gave me the letter of introduction. I re. 
turned to him the sealed packet, shook hands with him, 
and took my departure. 

“ Well, sir,” suid Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he 
stood before me, “ what is the news; for I am dying to 
hear it—and what is this secret ?” 

“With regard to the secret, Tim, a secret it must re- 
main. I dare not tell it even to you.” ‘Timothy looked 
rather grave at this reply. ‘ No, Timothy, as a man of 
honour, I cannot.” My conscience smote me when I 
made use of the term; for, as a man of honour, I had no 
business to be in possession of it. “ My dear Timothy, 
I have done wrong already, do not ask me to do worse.” 

“T will not, Japhet, but only tell me what has passed, 
and what you intend to do?” 

“That I will, Timothy, with pleasure ;’ and I then 
stated all that had passed between his lordship and me. 
“And now, you observe, ‘Timothy, I have gained what I 
desired, an introduction into the best society.” 

“And the means of keeping up your appearance,” 
echoed Timothy, rubbing his hands. “A thousand 
pounds will last a long while.” 

“ It will last a very long while, Tim, for I never will 
touch it; it would be swindling.” 

“ So it weuld,” replied Tim, his countenance falling ; 
“ well, | never thought of that.” 

“T have thought of much more, Tim: recollect I 
must in a very short time be exposed to Lord Winder- 
mear, for the real Mr. Neville will soon come home.” 

“Good heavens! what will become of us?” replied 
Timothy, with alarm in his countenance. 

“ Nothing can hurt you, Tim, the anger will be all upon 
me ; but I am prepared to face it, and I would face twice 
as much for the distant hope of finding my father. 
Whatever Lord Windermear may feel inclined to do, he 
can do nothing ; and my possession of the secret will en- 
sure even more than my safety; it will afford me his 
protection, if I demand it.” 

“I hope it may prove so,” replied Timothy, “ but I 
fee! a little frightened.” 

“TI do not; to-morrow I shall give my letter of intro- 
duction, and then I will prosecute my search. So now, 
my dear Tim, good night.” 

The next morning I lost no time in presenting my 
letter of introduction to Major Carbonnell. He lived in 
apartments on the first floor in St. James’s Street, and I 
found him at breakfast, in a silk dressing gown. I had 
made up my mind that a little independence always 
carries an air of fashion. When I entered, therefore, I 
looked at him with a knowing air, and dropping the 
letter down on the table before him said, “ There’s some- 
thing for you to read, Major; and in the meantime I'll 
refresh myself on this chair ;” suiting the action to the 
word, I threw myself on a chair, amusing myself with 
tapping the sides of my boots with a small cane which I 
carried in my hand. 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom I cast a furtive eye 
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more than once during the time that he was reading the 
letter, was a person of about thirty-five years of age, 
well-looking, but disfigured by the size of his whiskers, 
which advanced to the corners of his mouth, and met 
ander his throat. He was tall and well made, with an 
air of fashion about him that was undeniable. His linen 
was beautifully clean and carefully arranged, and he had 
as many rings on his fingers, and when he was dressed, 
chains and trinkets, as ever were put on by a lady. 

“ My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once 








your most intimate acquaintance,” said he, rising from 
his chair, and offering his hand, as soon as he had pe- | 
rused the letter. “ Any friend of Lord Windermear's | 
would be welcome, but when he brings such an — 
recommendation in his own appearance, he becomes | 
doubly so.” 

“ Major Carbonnell,” replied I, “I have seen you but | 
two minutes, and I have taken a particular fancy to you; | 
in which I, no doubt, have proved my discrimination. 


Of course you know that I have just returned from mak- 
” 


ing a tour 
“So I understand from his lordship’s letter. Mr. | 
Where are you | 


Newland, my time is at your service. 
staying ?” 

“ At the Piazza.” 

“ Very good ; I will dine with you to-day ; order some | 
mulligatawny, they are famous for it. After dinner we | 
will go to the theatre.” 

I was rather surprised at his cool manner of asking | 
himself to dine with me and ordering my dinner, but a | 
moment's reflection made me fvel what sort of person I | 
had to deal with. 

“ Major, I take that as almost an affront. You will | 
dine with me to-day! I beg to state that you must dine | 
with me every day that you are not invited elsewhere ; | 
and what’s more, sir, I shall be most seriously displeased, | 
if you do not order the dinner every time that you do} 
dine with me, and ask whoever you may think worthy | 
of putting their legs under our table. Let’s have no | 
doing things by halves, major ; I know you now as well | 
as if we had been intimate for ten years.” 

The major seized me by the hind. “ My dear New- | 
land, I only wish we had known one another ten years, 
as you say—the loss has been mine; but now—you have 
breakfasted, I presume ?” 

“Yes; having nothing to do, and not knowing a soul | 
afler my long absence, I advanced my breakfast about 
two hours, that I might find you at home ; and now I’m | 
at your service.” 

“Say rather I am at yours. I presume you will walk. 
In ten minutes I shall be ready. Either take up the | 
paper, or whistle an air or two, or any thing else you 
like, just to kill ten minutes—and I shall be at your 
command.” 


| 


Paristan Improvements.—The prefect of the depart- 


| —the land is one of ruins! 
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RIS HIGHWAYS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
IRISH RUINS. 

“ Now, with all deference, it is suggested that 
there are monuments of antiquity in Lreland wor- 
thy of inspection ; there is scenery on which the 
eye may rest with delight. “We have woods, and 
waters, and glens, and mountains abundantly pic- 
turesque, and suflicient to call forth the exertion of 
the penand pencil in their description.” So writes 


| Mr. Ceesar Otway; and his statement may be cor- 


roborated by all who have visited the country. 

There are monuments of antiquity worthy of 
inspection ; there is scenery on which the eye 
may rest with delight; and, withal, there are 
people, warm, kindly, and affectionate, to be met 
with in every dwelling. Within the mansion, 
and within the hut, one vast spirit of hospitality 
presides. Whatever is possessed is shared, and 
shared by the heart as well as the hand. And 
yet,—alas ! how sad it is that a single monosylla- 
ble should signify so much !—and yet, shine the 
sun ever so warmly, let the voice of mirth come 
upon your ear ever so gladly, there is fading in 
the beams of the one, and a wailing cadence in 
the last strains of the other, which says, “ J'his 
is a land of rnins I? ; 

“Trish Ruins!” The term is sadly compre- 
hensive. It implies far more than the register of 
mouldering walls, or round, mysterious towers; 
—it calls to mind the ruined dwellings—the roof: 
less cottages—the mismanaged farms—the im- 
provident gehtry—the trampled peasantry—in one 
sentence, the ruined country ; the country over 
which foes triumph, and which “ friends” betray, 
—whose worst enemies are of its own progeny, 
—whose sons may seek, and find, in every nation 
upon earth, except their own, prosperity and in- 


| dependence,—whose daughters, conspicuous for 


wit, beauty, and virtue, grace the courts of stran- 
gers, because the once gay and festive halls of 
Ireland are lone and desolate : the harps are hung 
upon the willows—the grass grows in the streets 
Little prospers, even 
in its chief city. The merchants have ample lei- 
sure for salutations in the market-places; and the 
young men squander time which, in well-regulat- 
ed England, would be transmuted into gold. Yet, 


| what heroes has this country sent forth to fight 
jand conquer, that others might enjoy! 


What 
statesmen to regulate the affairs of Europe, and 
forget, in the magnitude of their employments, 
the little green speck that gave them birth! What 
poets, who founded songs upon her sorrows, and 


ment has decided on the appropriation of 1,500,000f. for | spent the ernolument derived therefrom amongst 
works in the Place de la Concorde and the Champs Ely- | aliens, and those who knew her not! And yet the 
sées, which will be proceeded with, to the amount of | skies above her are blue and smiling, and the 
300,000f. annually, till they are completed. There will | earth—the fertile earth—teems with abundance. 
be a great basin, with an elegant fountain, in each of the | [¢ seems a mystery that centuries should pass and 
four squares of the place, and six fountains in different | }.aye her more desolate and more éepressed ;— 
parts of the Champs Elysées, where handsome buildings | 14+ <4 it has been, and so—for aught J can see— 
will be erected for dances, concerts, exhibitions, and other |’ 7," nil deve oa a. 

: so it will be for many a day to come. 
establishments—such as coffee-houses, eating-houses, and | Stauniher Sree Reap hey Pit coe 
reading-rooms. All the paltry buildings which now — olten > ai of B = — 
exist in the Champs Elysées are to be demolished, but quently quit the neighbourhooc ol Bannow, anc 

at largé throughout the country. My 


not a tree is to be eut down. The works will be begun | Sketch more ; 
in the spring of 1835. answer simply is, that I love smiles better than 


Paris Advertiser. |tears; that, blessed be God! cheerfulness and I 
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are twin-born ; and that, in the particular district 
I have loved to talk and write about, there is 
peace, prosperity, and contentment ; that, were it 
not for the whim, the mirth, the frolic of the peo- 
ple, you might imagine yourself in well-conduct- 
ed, sober—stupid England; that the only—at 
least, a/most the only—ruins in that pretty region 
of resident landlords and cheerful industry, are 
those of the ruined church, and “ one or two ould, 
ancient castles, that bate the world out-an’-out 
intirely for beauty.” But, alas! Bannow is not 
Ireland; and truth obliges me to relate what oc- 
curs beyond my own particular pet district, where 
I should like to colonise some twenty or thirty 
English families, with all the comforts of sea- 
bathing, cheap living, and hospitable treatment, 
for four months out of every twelve. If I were 
affronted with any of them, | would mount them 
upon an Irish jaunting-car, and set them off at 
full gallop to Taghmon. Those who have ever 
so journeyed will appreciate my kindness; those 
who have not, may imagine a dislocation of all 
limbs, combined with perpetual motion. If their 
imagination is very vivid, they will appreciate my 
intended treatment as it deserves. 

It was a calm and cheerful day in August ; but 
there was no breeze—nothing animating in the 
atmosphere—nothing bright in the sky ;—no mu- 
sic—no song swelling from the harvest-field. The 
bouchlawns, with their cold, stiff, yellow blos- 
soms, were so erect, that a troop of fairies might 
have gallopped over their petals without disturb- 
ing a single leaf. We were wending our way to 
the ruins of the Abbey of Dunbrody, leaving be- 
hind us the picturesque town of New Ross. By 
the way, there is a legend about the same ruined 
looking town: how that some English king sent 
over a mandate, directing that all the monks of 
the Ross monastery should be murdered in their 
own garden ; and how they were; and how their 
blood runs red in a stream,—which I have seen 
myself,—not the blood, but the stream,—which I 
was assured was red; and so it was,—the gravel 
underneath the water I mean, not the water itself. 

We soon overtook a very respectable looking 
man; I was told he was a butcher—one who had 
stared ruin in the face, until at length he stared 
her out of countenance. 

“1 don’t know how it was,” said our guide, 
“ but iviry thing in the wide world went wrong 
with the poor craythur; to be sure he was over- 
fond of the drop—what else have we to comfort 
us? He might have been too fond of it—the 
thing’s possible—I have a laning myself that way, 
but only of a Sunday afther mass—bad cess to 
the taste ever passes my lips till then. Well, he 
was a gone boy—and what was harder than all 
upon him, the girl he loved turned agin him—and 
whin the steamers come in fashion, with their 
great wigel-wagel claws, batin the brains out of 
the sald wather, Murtogh was done intirely, for 
all the calves were shipped clane and clever for 
England. ‘I’m ruined like my counthry,’ said 
Murtogh, ‘and nothing can put us past our luck.’ 
And the poor fellow grew worse and worse, until 
ne’er a man in the shambles tossed his little finger 
so high as Murtogh Delany. Well, one day, he 
wasn't so far gone as usual, not high toast—it was 
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about ten o’clock in the morning—but any how, 
as he was turning a corner by the bridge, what 
should run up agin him but blind Kisheen and his 
pipes, and he fell right into the water; well, the 
girl I spoke of was passing at the same time, and 
without a word or a skreel (an’ most women are 
mighty skreelish in general)—without a word, 
faith, she dashed in afther him, like a mermaid— 
and maybe he hadn’t enough to do to save her— 
and then when he got her on the bridge, she turn- 
ed from him, without a word, only she said *twas 
better to be drowned in water than die by whisky. 
Well, somehow the word took hould of his heart, 
and he pondered it over and over, and went that 
night into Lawrence Mulloger’s store-shop, and 
stood the sight of the drams, and the smell of the 
hot whisky punch, without so much as tasting; 
and afther that he set off to the girl’s house, and 
she was winding off a reel, and the clothes she 
had on in the morning hanging drying still by the 
fire, and no stockings on her feet, for she owned 
but the one pair, and those she had put on for da- 
cency when she had the luck to go into Ross— 
but well he knew that if she liked she might 
marry a boy who could afford her a dozen pair of 
the whitest in Belfast,—and that’s saying a grate 
dale ;—he stood before her on the flure, and he 
thought a light from heaven broke upon him, 
though she didn’t spake, nor seem to heed him; 
he thought how good and quiet and tractable she 
was in her family—slaving like a negre; and how 
she had risked her life for him—and he saw the trou- 
ble he had given her traced out on her pale face— 

“* And Ellen, (her name was Ellen,) Ellen,’ 
says he, ‘if—I know I have chated many an oath 
against the whisky—but, if I join the temperance 
society, and remain faithful to it—say for a year 
or two—will you marry me then?” 

“ * Murtogh,’ says she, ‘ I’m not going to tell a 
lie—my heart has been crushed intirely through 
the drink—my father lost his rason wid it, and 
the smell of it’s never off my mother—it’s the rale 
eurse of the counthry—the ruin of ould Ireland. 
If—but oh, Murtogh, it’s impossible—you never 
will give it up!’ 

“Didn't | stand the sight of forty-seven nagins 
going down about half as many mouths in less 
than half as many minutes,’ said Murtogh, ‘ and 
the smell of Lawrence Daly’s seven tumblers, 
gliding down his throat—and never touch’d it? 
And now, Ellen dear, smell the breath on me,’ 
he added, as he placed his lips close w hers, 
‘and you can tell if the drop has passed here— 
through all my temptation—and then say if there’s 
hope for me.’ , 

“Ellen looked up, and clasping her hands, 
earnestly replied, ‘God strengthen you, Murtogh ; 
and if He does, there is , 

“ ¢ A year—or two—Ellen ? 

“© One year is as good as twenty; and if you 
keep from it one year; this day—no, to-morrow— 
twelve months—for you tasted it this morning— 
neither poverty, nor sickness, nor sorrow shall 
hinder me from being your wife ; and if—if—not, 
Murtogh—why there’s no use in talking, but the 

een sods in the churchyard will make the young 
eart an’ the broken heart asy.’ 

“ Well, we all wondered what in the world 
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had come over Murtogh—he grew so steady, and 
so sober, and we didn’t think it was the same man 
was in him; he had more gumpshon* than ever, 
and somehow some of the calves stayed with him, 
instead of turning to English veal, and pigs an’ 
the like; and the quality afther a while took to 
buying from him—and Flien no longer looked 
crooked into the broken window of Lawrence’s 
dram-shop, as she passed it on tother side the 
way, for at last she had full faith in Murtogh’s 
promise sa 

“ And they were married ?” 

“ Ay, in troth, and Ellen is one of the best and 
happiest wives in Ross, and he the most thriving 
man; and the world an’ all wouldn’t argufy Mur- 
togh but what whisky is the biggest ruin in all 
Ireland ! And, my lady, ’twas all owing to Mur- 
togh’s going to a good gintleman well known in 
these parts,—one Mister George Carr,—and writ- 
ing his name in a book, promising not to touch a 
drop 0’ speerits, pure or mixed ; and it seems this 
way is a dale surer than taking an oath agin ’em 
—for somehow or other we forgets our word, but 
we aren’t mane enough to put our pen to a lie; 
and when we does what a dale o’ the gentry done 
before us, why honour and shame are both push- 
ing us on to stick to the word we wrote upon pa- 
per. Myself thinks Ill be after following the way 
of Murtogh Delany.” 

Our guide was a tall, stalwart man, firm set 
and muscular, with a round bullet head, garnish- 
ed in thick, dark, crisp curls—his eyes were black, 
deep set, and sparkling ; and he had a word and 
a jest ready for every passer-by. He was a guide 
con amore—for his father had left him some very 
small independence—enough, however, to enable 
Jack Laggin, as he said, “ to do nothing in the 
world but take it asy, and amuse himself,” which 
he certainly did. He knew every body, every 
nook, every house, every legend, and was not 
over-burthened with feeling for the distresses of 
his fellow-creatures. ‘“ Weren’t they born to 
misery, what else could they expect ?” was his 
continual observation upon the troops of half-naked 
wretches we occasionally encountered. Jack was 
in constant request by all who desired to hear 
local news, or see the country; not that I think 
his information as to particular persons or politics 
is much to be relied on, for Jack has a knack of 
cleverly finding out your sentiments before he 
imparts his own, and falling into yours with ex- 
traordinary facility. He does not pretend in the 
least to the rank of gentleman, and takes “ the 
bit and the sup” any where that he can get it; he 
is in fact a “ hanger-on,” with sufficient tact and 
sufficient taste to sing a good song, tell a good 
story, be particularly civil to those who can serve 
him, and never uncivil to any one; in England 
he would have been exactly the person to make 
a sharp lawyer’s clerk, or perhaps a smooth, cle- 
ver, polite nuisance, called a shopman— 


“ Of such materials was Jack Laggin formed !” 


“ Do you see that cottage there, ma’am, to the 
left? There used to be a cottage there onc’t— 
though but little else than the walls are in it now 


* Sense. 
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—bare and naked walls! and yet I mind when 
they were roofed, and dacency within them.” 

“* Who lived there ?” 

“ James Tracey ;—but there’s a beautiful place 
upon the hill.” 

“ Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.” 

“ God bless you, ma’am dear, you’re cruel fond 
of hearing of cottages ; sure the history of most of 
them in this country is alike ; a wedding, and lit- 
tle to begin with, a power of children, and little 
to give them, rack-rent for the bit of land, turned 
out, bag and baggage, for that or the tithe! Beg- 
gary, starvation, sickness, death! That’s a poor 
lrishman’s calendar, since the world was a world, 
barrin here and there, now and then, when he 
gets a sight of good fortune, by mistake !”’ 

“ But the cabin a 

“ Ay, poor James, I mind when he built it him- 
self and the neighbours with him, and the ould 
landlord was over here, and gave him a promise 
of renewal of his father’s lease, and we wanted 
James to get the promise in writing; but he put 
it off, (‘twas a way he had, the only fault I ever 
knew in James, ) he didn’t like to be bothered about 
what was coming, when he was satisfied with 
what was come. Well, the ould landlord died, 
and after that, the young one raised the rint in 
course, to get all he could to spend away from us, 
and poor James felt the want of the lease, fora 
dead man’s promise is seldom thought of except 
by those who want to see it fulfilled ; by this time 
he had a young heavy family about him, and he 
depinded a good deal out of an ould bachelor un- 
cle of his dying and leaving him all he had— 
which was more than would fit in a midge’s eye 
—and this hindered him from doing what he 
otherwise would have done: but it’s ill waiting 
for dead men’s shoes—sorra as much as would 
pay for a stone of praties did he ever get from 
that same man. fell, ma’am, gale day came 
and came, and he got time at first, and they do 
say he could have pulled up, but somehow he had 
got fixed in the way of putting off, putting off, and 
one thing went to rack, and another thing to rack, 
and James got a hurt in the back from his horse, 
which he neglected to fasten in the stable; and 
he’d pass the length of a summer’s day, propped 
against a post which stood at the gabel end of the 
house, doing nothing only fuming with a neigh- 
bour or keeping the hens out of the cabbages ; and 
so, in the long run, every thing was distrained, 
and James turned into the road, himself and his 
children. It’s little the landlord got by distrain- 
ing, for no one would buy, nor no one would take 
the land over his head, for a reason they had, 
until a north countryman ventured; and sure it 
wasn’t for want of the warning that himself was 
shot one harvest night against the very post where 
James used to stand; if you turn about you can 
see the spot now, madam, though we’re so far 
from it—there, against that post, and the house 
burnt, and three or four in it, and James himself, 
to crown the matter, and two more, hung for the 
same !” 

“ How dreadful ! and all originated in the ruin- 
ous habit of procrastination !” 

“Qh sure you’re going back —— to say that, 
though maybe you’re in the right. hat’s left of 
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the children are scattered through the counthry 
with one friend or another—and the poor mother 
—Christ defend us !—here she is !—now for God’s 
sake don’t gainsay her~maybe she won’t speak— 
only don’t gainsay her—ghe’s wild mad.” 

A slight tall woman had ascended the opposite 
side of the hill from which we were looking down 
upon the cottage that had been the scene of such 
a horrid act, and she came upon us so suddenly 
that the narrative, united to her singular appear- 
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is well sheltered, and possesses the advantages 
of inland navigation—those jolly monks had 
right good taste, and chose the situation of their 
monasteries with both wit and wisdom. The in- 
terior walls of the church are in a beautiful state 
of preservation, and en each side of the chancel 
are three vaulted chapels. The great isle is di- 
vided into three parts, by a double row of arches, 
| supported by square piers; the inside of those 
}arches is ornamented by a rich moulding, which 





ance, gave mea shock I shall remember to my | springs from beautiful consoles, and conveys an 


dying day. She wore a petticoat of black stuil, 
and a short cloak and hood of the same material; 


| idea of the enormous care and expense that mast 


|have been bestowed upon the building. ‘The 


her legs were bare, and her feet thrust into shoes | tower appeared to be rather low in proportion to 
much too large—they were strapped over her in-| the extent of the whole, but it is supported by a 
step by leather thongs; she had on neither cap | magnificent arch: there is a sort of narrow walk 
nor bonnet, and her hair, which once must have | on the summit of the walls, which commands a 


been beautiful, hung in grey matted tresses over 
her bosom; the hood was thrown back, so that 
her features were fully exposed—they were low 
and flat, but the expression of her large ‘blue 
wandering eyes was fierce and fearful! She ad- 
vanced, curtseying at every step, towards us— 
we had been walking up the hill—and though 
she did not ask charity, | placed a small silver 
coin in her thin hand. Our guide was behind, or 
rather more to the right than we were, so that the 
maniac’s eye, resting on him, would be led ina 
direct line to look down upon her once happy 
home. 

“ Save ye kindly, this fine morning,” he said in 
a kindly tone. She turned quickly, looked at 


Laggin for a moment—then tossing her arms 
_ . . 5 

wildly in the air, uttered a long, loud, and ap- 
palling scream—lI never before heard such a sound 


—it reverberated through the air like what one 
imagines would be the howl of those doomed to 
eternal agony—and then, as if exhausted by the 
effort, she sank on her knees on the earth, her 
right arm extended towards her cottage. 

““ Leave her alone—she’ll come to presently ; 
there’s one of her boys—anx innocent—an’ he’s 
not far off; he tends and tracks his mother where- 
ever she goes.” 

The man had hardly finished speaking when a 
squalid, ragged youth of about fifteen crept from 
among some underwood—a copse of mingled 
furze and hawthorn—and without heeding us 
commenced turning her round. She appeared to 
have become rigid, for he moved her as though 
she were a kneeling statue, and having accom- 
plished his purpose, which was to withdraw her 
from looking towards the ruined cottage, he sat 
on the earth beside her, staring up into her face 
with the calm quiet air of one whose feelings are 
deadened—yet who once felt. I never saw so 
affecting a picture of human desolation as that 
mother and son, in sight of their blasted, ruined 
home ! 

I rarely see an Irish beggar, and T never hear 
of an Jrish natural, or innocent, without calling 
to mind one of the most unoffending of the latter 
class, whose acquaintance I made amid the 
beautiful rains of Dunbrody Abbey. This splen- 
did relic of the olden time is situated in the 
barony of Shelbourne, on the banks of the river 
Barrow, and well repays the traveller for the 
trouble of visiting its extensive remains: the site 


superb and extensive view of the adjacent coun- 
try. The cloisters appear to have been spacious, 
but their foundations alone remain, and it was 
curious to trace them out amid the weeds and 
long grass which waved and triumphed in all the 
pride of summer existence over the relics of an- 
tiquity. Nearer to the centre of the abbey are a 
number of ruined walls, which indicate where 
the hall, the refectory, and the dormitory stood. 
I can fancy nothing appealing more powerfully 
to the imagination than these noble ruins. 
“ Two or three columns, and many a stone, 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ! 
Out upon time! it will leave no more 
| Of the things to come, than the things before. 
Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
| O’er that which has been, and o’er that which must be, 
| What we have seen our sons shall see ; 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay !” 





We all value, while we mourn over, the ruins 
of the past—and the greater the desolation the 
greater our regret. The western window of this 
noble pile is of an uncommon form, and though 
nearly entire'gives symptoms of a decay which a 
little care and attention on the part of the pro- 
prietor might easily prevent. The door immedi- 
ately beneath it is very magnificent, being adorned 
with filagree open work, cut out of the solid stone, 
and so raised as to allow a finger easily to pass 
under its carvings. It was a fine day in August 
when we walked up the avenue leading to this 
time-honoured ruin ; the dimness of the morning 
had brightened into sunshine, and the dark masses 
of ivy contrasted brightly with the grey stone 
and light green of the fresh grass, while the many 
tinted mosses appeared like an exquisite mosaic 
of rich and curious tracery. 

As we entered one of the outward courts, a 
troop of innocent calves, frightened at our appear- 
ance, crowded beneath a gateway, where, oiieen, 
Richard, Earl of Pembroke had often stood in 
his shining armour, and looked upon the increas- 
ing walls that now crumbled beneath our feet. 
The silvery Barrow murmured on its way, and 
could have told us much of what its waters 
witnessed in the olden time of fray and foray, 
of banquet, fast, and stately pageant. While we 
paused and looked upon Dunbrody with that 
species of awe which enforces silence, the puny 
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sound of a tin trumpet quivered upon the air, and 
would have made little impression upon us, had 
it not been followed by a shout of loud yet heart- 
less laughter. 

The church is protected by a gate; and as we 
wound round one of the towers to gain the en- 
trance, we encountered the idiot, who had been 
making merry within the sanctuary. He was a 
tall, slight youth, with large, lustreless eyes, not 
unlike “poor Johnny, poor Jack,” of Wexford 
memory, save that in his person he was delicately 
clean; and his dress was so fantastic, that I can- 
not resist the temptation of describing it. 

He wore what are called Hessian boots, with 
white pantaloons. His jacket was tight; but, 
with the exception of the sleeves, it was impossi- 
ble to tell what materials it was composed of ; 
for behind hung a sort of rude, short cloak, made 
of the fur of hare, rabbit, fox, and, I really believe, 
every animal “that ever wore a hairy skin.” 
Around his neck were suspended a tin trumpet 
and various baubles ; amongst them shone con- 
spicuously a huge leaden watch, upon which, 
poor fellow! his eye often rested. His flat fur 
cap was adorned with a number of long scarlet 
tassels, that floated over his shoulders as he 
moved restlessly from place toplace. There was 
an air of gentility in his manner, a gentle court- 
liness in his salutation, and a tastefulness in his 
piebald costume, which conquered both the dread 
and dislike I feel towards “ Irish naturals.” We 
speedily became acquainted. He told me his 
name was Johnny Welch ; answered every ques- 
tion I chose to ask. ‘“ Where did he live?” He 
lived here; he loved the ould Abbey ; he knew 
every stone, every turn of it. It was a fine ould 
place—a pleasant place to live in. 

“ Where did he sleep?” 

“In there,” (pointing to a low vaulted room,) 
“in there he slept with the dead men: there was 
a heap of their bones.” 

“ Was he not afraid ?” 

He laughed wildly. “No; what had he to be 
afraid of 2 Would he root up some of the dead 
men’s bones for my honour to look at?” and be- 
fore I had time to reply, he threw himself upon 
a heap of clay, and insinuated his long muscular 
fingers into the earth so effectually, as to bring 
it bone after bone with the rapidity of lightning. 

hese relics of mortality he briefly descanted 


upon, as he tossed them from him, to “root” for 


others. “ There’sa skull, a fine skull, a big skull, 
hould a dale o’ brain: the people long ago had a 
power o’ wit! There’s a bone, a thigh bone, a 
great soldier, maybe, a strong bone! I sleeps 
upon dead men’s bones. The Abbey’sa pleasant 
place! There’s a weechy bone, a lady’s arm, a 
pretty bone! Shall I root more for ye? Another 
skull! There’s a hole in it: a murdered skull. 
Hurrah for the fight! hurrah for the fun! Shall 
I root more for ye ?” 

I felt my heart sicken ; it was such a painful 
lesson to see that poor idiot boy sporting so fear- 
lessly with the relics of mortality ; to note the 
eagerness with which he disinterred those me- 
morials of decay ; to see folly and rags fluttering 
like a butterfly over what once contained the 
essence of God’s own spirit. 
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I was really sick, and leaned for some moments 
against a pillar before I could leave the painful 
spot. At last he turned his head, and looking up 
kindly in my face, he exclaimed, “ Lady grow 
pale! bury the bones!” which he did so quickly 
and so effectually, that in three minutes the sun’s 
rays rested only on a mound of fresh turned 
earth. 

Amongst other things that were slung round 
his neck was a fox’s head. We wanted him to 
sell it. “No, he would not, Colonel Piggott and 
the gentlemen of the hunt would go mad with 
him if he parted with it; he loved hunting, he 
often went hunting with the gentlemen, they were 
very good to him, why then should he give away 
their fox’s head?” Not even a bright shilling 
should tempt him to part with it. Poor fellow ! 
I shall long remember Johnny Welch as the most 
pleasing fool (notwithstanding his taste for bones) 
| ever encountered. The generality of Irish 
naturals are the most disgusting specimens of 
humanity produced in any country ; but Johnny 
was clean, and (but for the vacancy of look, and 
the universal habit that idiots possess of turning 
in their toes) exceedingly handsome, and even 
graceful in his appearance; he solicited no charity, 
leaded neither hunger nor poverty, and though 
ib followed us over the abbey, he did not speak 
except when spoken to, and evinced a mild and 
gentle temper. 

J learnt from two shepherd boys that Johnny’s 
}mother was a respectable widow, that she would 
|} give “the world and all if her son would stop at 
|home with her, which he was too fond of the 
ruins of Dunbrody to do, that he was born inno- 
cent, and that every body liked him.” 

This I could readily believe, for as we were 
about to enter our carriage I felt sorry to think I 
should never see poor Johnny again. I turned to 
bid him adieu as he was seated on the wall which 
separates the lands of Dunbrody from the road, 
looking a fantastic figure to so magnificent a 
back-ground ; there he sat, his broad flat watch 
resting on his open palm, while his gaze was 
earnestly fixed on its motionless hands. 








Tue Winvow Doties.—It is not generally known 
that all persons assessed to the window-duty are, 
by an act passed the last session of parliament, 
empowered immediately to open, free of extra 
duty, any additional number of windows in their 
dwelling-houses. But if any new building be 
attached to a dwelling-house, or any communica- 
tion be opened with any adjoining premises, the 
windows in the same will be charged with the 
duties already assessed. The same exemption 
will apply to persons not assessed, by reason of 
there being less than eight windows (exclusive 
of the front shop windows) in their respective 
dwelling-houses. Composition for window duties 
will entirely cease on the 5th of April next. The 
above important exemption will prevent surveyors 
from making surcharges on such duties. 
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The Polar expedition left Deptford on a beauti- 
ful morning in May, 1824. The season was far 
advanced, spring was just budding into summer, 
and its exhilarating aspect corresponded well with 
the elasticity of the adventurous mariners. The 
expedition was towed down the river by govern- 
ment steamers, and our smart lieutenants had not 
failed putting the ships into crack order. The 
sails were neatly furled, yards squared, and ropes 
as taut as a harp-string ; so that we had full time 
to admire the rich beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, Which, under any circumstances, much 
less the novelty of ours, it was impossible to pass 
unnoticed. The meridian sun shone brightly on 
that land, which, happy in its freedom, stood pre- 
eminent for its maritime greatness. A few light 
passing clouds varied the beauty of the scene, 
throwing their fleeting shadows on patches of 
rich verdure; and the coup d’ail lost none of its 
charms from the parting dicene which greeted us 
from every passing vessel,—cheers that were 
flung back on the air by our crew with animating 
wildness, until their reverberating echo died away 
in the recesses of the woody landscape. 

In looking over my journal of that memorable 
epoch in my nautical career, I find many little 
events recorded which I pass over in these frag- 
ments, as too trivial to amuse the general reader, 
however much they may interest me from their 
forming a link with the daily occurrences of the 
voyage, and thus leading to many minor, yet 
pleasing recollections. Our sojourn at the Nore 
was short, and by no means agreeable; in fact, 
on leaving our moorings at Deptford, we had 
broken the ice of our enjoyments in England, 
and we were not the less anxious to set about 
breaking it more effectually in the arctic regions. 
Then again we had the usual scene to contend 
with on pay-day, between Jews and Gentiles, and 
the confusion consequent on that heavy day of 
reckoning, to say nothing of the departure of the 
sailors’ wives or their efceteras. Not being 
blessed with an encumbrance of the kind, either 
way, my heart was light on the occasion. The 
rough untutored efforts of some of the sailors to 
check the falling tears of their better halves— 
and the clumsy manner in which they endea- 
voured to console them—was to many of us a 
subject of laughter and merriment; and, although 
many of our fair companions had rendered them- 
selves very useful to us in hemming our towels, 
table-cloths, and sheets, I blush, even at this dis- 
tant period, when I think how little we sympa- 
thised with their sufferings; and many of the poor 
creatures did suffer intense grief in being torn 
from their husbands. 

One of the strongest men in the ship, and one 
of the best, came to my cabin a few minutes after 
his wife had left him, with a sorrowful, down- 
cast countenance, struggling to conceal feelin a 
which, as an old and weather-beaten samaan, he 
almost felt ashamed to exhibit. I guessed his 
errand, and gave him a glass of grog—a regular 
Nor’- Wester—he swallowed it in silence, winced 
a little, wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his 





jacket, and casting a momentary glance at me, 
touched the rim of his tarpaulin hat and retired. 
We sailed from the Nore on the morning of the 
19th of May. The day broke in with drizzling 
showers, and the last cheer of those friends who 
had passed the night with us, and were returning 
to town in the steamer, broke mournfully on our 
ears. 

The first object that attracted our attention 
after we crossed the Atlantic differed in no small 
degree from the subject of my preceding observa- 
tions: for who will presume to compare a woman 
to an iceberg? The first of those magnificent 
objects we saw had an appearance so splendid, 
so unlike any thing I had ever seen, that the im- 
pression is not likely to fade from my memory. 
Its first aspect was that of a very high uncultivated 
mountain, and when, in a few minutes, it changed 
its character, it resembled the most noble castel- 
lated structure the mind can conceive. Then 
again it was canopied by light passing clouds, 
the clear outline of its irregular pinnacles becom- 
ing less and less indistinct, until, gradually re- 
ceding from our view, they were blended with 
the misty vapour which obscured them, and the 
immense fabric of frozen water seemed to melt 
into air. Towards evening the bright tint of the 
western horizon indicated our affinity with the 
ice. The light and vivid colour which was re- 
flected in the heavens, gradually softened in its 
declination towards the margin of the sea, until 
its ethereal aspect assumed the soft azure of the 
ultra-marine. 

On the following morning we cast anchor in a 
small compact harbour on the coast of Greenland, 
which proved to be a Danish settlement for the 
transmission of oil to Europe. A few irregular 
huts, more resembling small hummucks in the 
land than human dwellings, lay scattered, in 
close keeping with the sterility of the scene, on 
the inner part of the island. The governor of 
this rude little colony was a native of Denmark, 
and had under his jurisdiction about « hundred 
beings, male and female, of the Esquimaux tribe. 
In their dress and appearance they exactly cor- 
responded with the wilder grou oF their frater- 
nity seen on former voyages ; but there was one 
among the number who claimed a closer and 
more intimate affinity with the civilised world. 

Cara Moosefelt was the servant of the gover- 
nor, the companion of his wife, and a general 
favourite on the island. It was said that her 
father was a Dane, and her mother an Esqui- 
maux ; and her features testified her claim to the 
mutual proximity. Cara was the orphan daugh- 
ter of the governor of an adjacent island. er 
features were a little too large to be strictly femi- 
nine, still they were delicately fair and expres- 
sive—her figure was commanding; and had it 
not been for the Esquimaux touches which were 
here and there exhibited, Cara might have passed, 
on the coast of Greenland, for a handsome girl : 
she was beautiful. Her general outline was, 
however, rather masculine, owing perhaps to the 
slight distinction observable in the aboriginal cos- 
tume of the natives: she had the largest and the 
finest blue eyes I ever beheld. The governor 
sent poor Cara to a neighbouring island, just as 
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we were getting acquainted with her. There 
was scarcely an officer on the expedition who did 
not give her a present. 

There was a man upon the island named Peter 
—a quick, active, intelligent jack-of-all-trades, 
but master of none. Peter’s avocations were 
spiritual, as well as temporal. He was carpenter, 
shipwright, priest, pilot, and interpreter. His 
knowledge of the hidden rocks in the harbour 
was so accurate, that he had scarcely taken 
charge of the Hecla ere he placed her upon the 
only one to be dreaded ; an event which nearly 
made as large a breach in her bottom, as it did in 
Peter’s maritime reputation. Peter gave one of 
the officers a dog, of the Esquimaux breed, which 
turned out as great a rogue as its master. 

It is not intended in this fragment to give a 
diary of the polar expedition in 1824. Months 
may therefore often intervene between the events 
here narrated. Exposed to the uncertain alter- 
nations of wind, weather, and ice, the ships were 
at one moment firmly locked in the latter, and in 
the next they were free on their native element. 
Scenes of calm and sunshine were succeeded by 
the dismal how! of the tempest, which, on one 
occasion, threatened them with destruction. The 
month of August commenced with as tremendous 
a gale as the oldest mariner on the expedition re- 
collected. The ships were closely hemmed by 
the ice on all sides—no one knew its extent; but 
the pressure indicated not less than a hundred 
miles. It was the Sabbath day—and the solitary 
stillness that reigned throughout was only inter- 
rupted by the wild scream of the ivory gull in its 
struggle to catch the fragments of food that lay in 
the pools of water on the ice. The expedition 
was e ed in prayer, which gave the scene an 
awful air of solemn grandeur, seldom, if ever, to 
be equaled. It was impossible for man to wit- 
ness it and not feel his insignificance. One of 
the ships was forced over on her broadside, and 
we knew not the moment she might be crushed 
to atoms. When danger points to eternity, we 
feel the doubtful tenure of our existence, and 
tacitly acknowledge the wonderful works of the 
Creator. On the following morning the weather 
was calm and serene; the young ice had formed 
like a looking-glass around the ships, in which 
they were reflected with astonishing transparency. 
Our friends at home would have given something 
for so faithful a sketch of the expedition. 

On another occasion we were very nearly lost. 
The night was closing fast—the sky looked fierce 
and a —clouds, black and lowering, followed 
each other in rapid suecession—the waves spar- 


kled with phosphoric brilliancy—and the drifting 
ice was pressing the ships towards the rocks. 
The threatened gale came on, but with a sudden 
change in the wind—sudden and providential for 


us—as the position of the vessels was critical and 
perilous. ad the wind veered but one point in 
the opposite direction, no human effort could have 
saved us. 

The following instance of maternal rome 
evinced by a large bear for the safety of its off- 
spring, occurred shortly after we reached our 
winter-quarters ; and affords a striking example 
to many of the human race. She was seen with 
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her two cubs about half a mile from where the 
ships lay. Our Esquimaux dogs gave chase, and 
the unwieldy animal, finding her retreat to the 
land cut off, made for the edge of the ice at the 
entrance of the harbour, where the sea was still 
ote | open. The swiftness of the dogs exceed- 
ing that of the young cubs, the mother kept in the 
rear of her offspring, acting on the defensive, and 
nobly contesting every inch of ground until she 
had effectually covered their retreat. After they 
had taken the water, her sagacity told her to keep 
her enemy at bay until the young ones were com- 
paratively beyond their reach. This she perse- 
vered in with remarkable courage until she con- 
sidered them free from danger; then suddenly 
wheeling round, she plunged into the sea, and 
swam boldly after her progeny. The poor mo- 
~-4 had, however, another enemy to contend 
with. 

While she was engaged with the dogs, a party 
of our seaman had launched a boat over the ice, 
but not before the bears had swam nearly a mile 
from its edge. At this period of the chase there 
were few on board who did not feel a lively inte- 
rest in the result. The scene was unusuall 
animating, the animal had identified itself wit 
the best feelings of our nature, she had fought 
with desperate energy for the preservation of her 
offspring, and I confess that I, for one, almost 
hoped she might escape. As the boat approach- 
ed*the bears, the parent seemed bewildered in her 

ainful anxiety for the safety of her cubs. 

holly pagabdipee of her own ame, she dived 
repeatedly, and alternately supporting them in 
the water, she endeavoured to urge them forward. 
When they were wounded she dived again and 
rose to the surface so as to place them on her 
back: thus singularly balanced, she swam with 
her offspring in that position until her destruction 
was accomplished. 

Shortly after this event, the following singular 
accident occurred to the gun-room steward of the 
Fury, whom, as he was an original in his way, 
and contributed much to the amusement of his 
shipmates, I shall endeavour to describe. The 
different climes he had served in added at least 
ten winters to a constitution never very strong ; 
his life, from the age of fifteen, had been that of 
a wandering mariner; he could boast of having 
been thirteen times closely engaged with the 
enemies of his country ; he hated a Frenchman 
as he did the devil, and a Yankee ten times 
worse than that; was severely wounded in the 
deadly conflict between the Java and American 
frigate United States; and having survived the 
maladies incidental to the tropical climes, was 
doomed to close his checkered career on the de- 
sert shores of the polar regions. 

Although naturally free and easy in his man- 
ner, Cottrell never forgot that respect with which 
long habit had imbued his mind, and which, with 
the officers, gave him the privilege of saying 
many things that could scarcely have been coun- 
tenanced in any other man on board the ship. 
With the crew he was a licensed demagogue, the 
leader of all mischief—popular, but never fac- 
tious: nevertheless he told them their faults, lec- 
tured them indiscriminately on their delinquen- 
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cies, and had always some little, good-humoured 
anecdote, applicable to the moment, which sel- 
dom failed to reconcile them to the officious 
interference of their strange monitor. 

As the duties of the officers’ servants confined 
them almost exclusively to the ships, it was 
arranged that they should take a Y. portion of 
exercise ; and on a sunny afternoon, Cottrell and 
two others strolled up a very deep ravine, which 
led them to a spot famous for specimens of 
mineralogy. Whilst his companions were ham- 
mering every snow-covered block of stone that 
attracted their notice, he lay down on the brow of 
a hill and fell asleep. On waking, he perceived 
a large bear within a few yards of him, and look- 
ing round for his fellow-servants, neither of them 
were to be seen. Cottrell felt himself tremble 
from head to foot; he arose and ran, as he 
thought, in the direction of the ravine; the bear 
pursued him. Feeling almost exhausted from 
the excessive weight of a clumsy pair of cloth 
boots, he kicked the unwieldy incumbrance, one 
to his right, the other to his left, and darting for- 
ward with renewed speed, threw himself from 
the edge of a steep cliff six hundred feet high. 

The r fellow was discovered lying on the 
ice, within a few yards of the ravine, frightfull 
disfigured. His head was cut, his body — 
bruised, and the soles of his feet were dreadfully 
lacerated—he was alive, but insensible. His 
companions brought him on board; they could 
give no tidings of the affair, but when he himself 
recovered his senses, he told his story in the 
manner | have described it, and then fell intoa 
refreshing sleep. Next day, however, not the 
slightest track of a bear could be discovered ; 
though the man’s footsteps were clearly traced. 

Cottrell’s recovery was slow and doubtful ; 
when, in a convalescent state, he again sallied 
forth on another ramble, the last the poor fellow 
ever took: at this period the ice was opening in 
the channel, the birds were migrating to the 
northward. Cottrell wounded a little doveky 
which fell into a pool of water, where it lay help- 
lessly fluttering its wings. In his effort to reach 
it with the but-end of his fowling-piece, he over- 
balanced himself and fell into the pool, and was 
drowned. Cottrell had a gloomy presentiment 
that he should never leave Port wen. A few 
days before his death I saw him standing on the 
forecastle, gazing on the only spot of land which 
exhibited marks of vegetation. Turning to ad- 
dress me, he pointed to it, and said, with a smile 
of sadness, “ That spot will be my grave, sir”— 
in less than a week the poor fellow was laid 
there. 

About the middle of November, we began to 
feel the dreary approach of a polar winter. A 
feeble gleam of light still faintly tinged the 
southern horizon, while the opposite direction 
assumed the sombre shade of night. The almost 
dazzling whiteness of the grotesque hummucks 
of ice, that lay scattered in irregular masses on 
the plane, formed a strange contrast with the 
soft, purple shade of twilight. The full moon 
shed its pale lustre on the lonely scene, and the 
colours which it reflected on the ice were chaste 
beyond conception. The planets twinkled in 
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their =e and Jupiter shone brilliantly at the 
hour our friends in the English channel might be 
taking a meridian altitude of the sun. The 
aurora borealis was often visible, and on one oc- 
casion it formed the most perfect arch I ever be- 
held, rising in a single line of brilliant light in 
the southeast, passing through the zenith, and 
terminating at the verge of the horizon in the 
opposite point, thus dividing the circle into two 
equal parts: after this its coruscations were beau- 
tiful. 

The thermometer about this time stood at 30° 
of Fahrenheit below zero; and when the wind 
blew, the cutting pain inflicted by the cold on the 
face—the only part of the person exposed—can 
only be compared to the pricking of so many 
hundred of the finest needles. The frost accu- 
mulated so rapidly on the eyelashes, that had not 
the warmth of the hand been constantly applied, 
the external margin of the lids would have been 
frozen. 

Christmas arrived—that merry season of the 
year, when every person, from the most exalted 
to the most humble station in life, feels disposed 
to lay aside their cares and be happy. ven 
in the cold, inhospitable region of the aretic 
clime, the friendly greeting of “ A merry Christ- 
mas !” had something in it to cheer the dreariness 
of the scene, while it recalled to the memory of 
our little colony individual recollections of hap- 
ome At noon the captain and officers assem- 

led to view the domestic arrangements made by 
the crew on the oceasion. The mess-tables on 
either side had on an English washed table-cloth, 
a luxury the officers could scarcely boast, and the 
usual appendages for dinner were neatly dis- 
posed. But there was one placed exactly in the 
centre of the ship, and twice the length of the 
others, which particularly attracted our attention: 
it will scarcely be imagined that the damask 
table-cloth had been purchased in England for 
the express purpose. Salts at each corner, with 
wine decanters to correspond, silver spoons, and 
a slice of bread at the side of each plate, had 
been judiciously arranged under the superintend- 
ence of the captain’s steward. This was the 
mariners’ mess. When the dinner drum had 
beat “The Roast Beef of Old England,” three of 
the leading men in the ship presented a slice of 
plumeake and a small glass of brandy to the 
captain and each of the officers, who drank to the 
health of the crew and a speed ssage into the 
Pacific. Three hearty cheers followed. 

The officers held their festival at a later hour in 
the day. When the expedition touched at the Shet- 
land Islands, some salted soland geese were pur- 
chased, of a tolerably good flavour: one of these 
birds had been preserved for the present occasion, 
and, in order to extract the salt, it was suspend- 
ed by a string in the fire-hole, (an opening kept 
free in the ice alongside the ship,) on the pre- 
vious evening. Our friends, who were engaged 
to dine with us, knew that we should have the 
only goose in the ship for dinner, and interest 
had been made in more than one quarter for the 
wings and breast. On the morning, however, of 
the eventful day, the steward announced, with a 





precious long countenance, that the shrimps had 
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made their Christmas meal on the Sse for on 
pulling up the string, he found nothin but the 
skeleton, the bones of which were as clean as if 
the body had undergone the preparation of an 
anatomist. “I thought it felt rather light,” said 
he, “when I was hauling it up.” 

“Never mind,” said our wily caterer: “say 
nothing of the affair; but when dinner is placed 
on the table, put it before me under a large cover- 
dish.” 

The guests assembled. Those who bargained 
for the wings and breast rubbed their hands ; 
their eyes sparkled as they glanced towards the 
cover. “ hat kind of a goose have we here, 
steward ?” ’ 

“| never seed a finer one in my life, sir !” 

Another rub of the hands, and another eager 
glance at the caterer from the candidates for the 
wings and breast. 

“Take the covers off,” said the caterer. All 
were removed, that before him being left to the 
last, “that the goose,” as he observed, “might 
not get cold.” At length the skeleton was ex- 

sed, and the astonishment of every one ob- 
iged the steward to scamper out of the room as 
fast as his legs could carry him. In a few mi- 
nutes the lively cheers of the ship’s company told 
us they participated in his merriment. 

Accustomed all our lives to consider the new 
year a kind of half-way house in our passage 
through the winter season, we could scarcely dis- 
pel the cheerful illusion, although we knew that 
we should be seven months longer locked up in 
our present dreary quarters. The limited fes- 
tivities of our Christmas rerel softened in some 
degree the rigour of our isolated position. Placed 
by the care of God in the centre of a lonely val- 
ley, in regions hitherto unknown to man—sur- 
rounded by a continent of ice, which none but 
the master-key of heaven could open—the pass- 
ing incidents of our solitary exile could only in- 
terest the little band of adventurers thus singu- 
larly thrown on the resources of each other. 
Where is the man, who, not having seen the sun 
for one hundred and thirteen days, could say that 
he did not feel himself estranged from the living 
world and its social enjoyments ? 





Generat Post Orrice.—The new act of par- 
liament has lately come into operation, by which 
stamped newspapers may henceforth be sent to 
any of his majesty’s possessions and colonies be- 
yond the seas free of expense, and received from 
the same, if put up in covers open at each end 
with no other writing or print than the name of 
the ies to whom sent: newspapers printed ip 
foreign colonies, and in the language of such 
colonies, may be received as formerly on the 
payment of three-pence postage. Newspapers 
may be forwarded to France, and other parts of 
the continent, on the payment of two-pence when 
pat in the foreign post-office here, and received 
rom the same states on the payment of two- 
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_ The memory of great men is the noblest inhe- 
ritance of their country. All other distinctions 
are perishable. A few centuries have covered 
the most intellectual regions of the world with 
the deepest barbarism. National valour, the spirit 
of national sacrifice, the noble and natural pride 
of public supremacy, all that was great in the na- 
ture, the ambition, and the power of a nation, is 
exchanged for debility and decay, or survives but 
in the form of some faint memorial, mutilated 
sculptures round the tomb where the dead glory 
of the people slumbers. But the character of her 
eminent minds is unassailable by the process that 
humiliates the strength and dignity of the nation. 
Their ordeal is past ; they have reached the point 
at which fame is inevitably their own. In pass- 
ing to the grave, they have secured the honours, 
which to all the living must be still liable to the 
common chances of things. The nation may go 
down, and be submerged in the common tide of 
human casualty. But their fame stands up, like 
the mountain tops in the deluge, the last retreat 
of the national hope and virtue, the first point 
frora which they reissue to possess and restore 
the land. 

William Pitt was one of those men whose 
mind shaped his time. Fortunate for the vigour 
and purity of our own time, if that mind were to 
be taken as the model of living British statesman- 
ship. The subject is at this hour more import- 
ant than ever. The destinies of England are 
more and more approaching to that crisis, in 
which their good or ill depends on personal cha- 
racter. Pitt was formed to carry the empire 
through a convulsion altogether new, fierce, and 
beyond the calculation of the old public wisdom 
of Europe. At this hour, the statesman may be 
forming, on whom is to depend the pilotage of 
the empire through a tempest, of which the fury 
will be equally beyond calculation, the trial more 
severe, and the elements more powerful, wilder, 
and more unknown. Pitt saw the continent with 
one revolution in its centre, and that revolution 
enough to shake Europe. The statesman who is 
vet to sueceed in the high and solemn task of 
sustaining the name of England through all her 
trials, may see every kingdom the centre of a re- 
volution; the solitary Jacobinism of France for- 
gotten and eclipsed by a universal hostility to 
throne and temple ; popular passion inflamed into 
boundless frenzy ; and the earth involved in one 
reckless and measureless confusion of war, con- 
spiracy, and infidelity. To the man and his age, 
the study of the life of William Pitt, and of the 
years in which he achieved the triumph of his 
principles, must be the most essential and pro- 
ductive employment of their wisdom, the most 
speaking lesson to their experience, and the most 
assured and cheering pledge of their ultimate 
safety. They will find in his personal character 
the solid connection of private virtues with public 
fidelity ; no factitious and glaring professions of 
impracticable patriotism; no degrading submis- 
sions to the popular cry; no desperate experi- 
ments on the public security, to grasp at a sha- 
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dowy and fugitive power, and they will find the 
success commensurate to the integrity of the 
principles ; public difficulties that seemed insur- 
mountable, rapidly overcome ; disaffection at 
home converted into emulous loyalty. The bro- 
ken system of Europe rebuilt into one superb con- 
federacy ; the fallen fortitude of the continent 
suddenly inspirited into invincible courage; the 
revolutionary idol which disdained to be fed with 
less than the blood of kings, and sat enveloped 
with the smoke of human hecatombs, resistlessly 
torn from its altar, and cast into its own flames; 
an unexampled war, which involved all Europe, 
and menaced the dissolution of every tie of na- 
tions and of man, closed by an unexampled tri- 
umph, in which all Europe shared, and which 
established a new bond of friendship and mutual 
reliance among all its kingdoms. 

The history of Europe is imperfectly and ob- 
securely written, if the historian forgets to look to 
Providence. But the history of our own country 
forms one of its finest illustrations. If it had 
been contemplated by man in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that at its close the French 
revolution should shake the continent, and that 
England should be the great agent in the hand 
of Providence, first to protect mankind from the 
fatal supremacy of that revolution, and next to 
overthrow and extinguish it in the very spot 
where it first started upon the human eye, no 
measures of provision could be more distinctly 
and noely Fw preparative than the apparently 
simple contingencies of England from the end of 
the Seven Years’ war. The peace of 1762 had 
tranquilised Europe, but it was the abortive tran- 
quility of a truce. War was at an end on the 
continent. Austria had been baffled by Prussia, 
but Prussia was exhausted by her victory. No 
German power remained, of sufficient strength, 
to revenge the ravages of both. France had lost 
armies, and what she valued more, laurels. Rus- 
sia, searcely recovered from domestic murders, 
and employing her resources in doubtful hostili- 
ties with the Ottoman, was scarcely recognised 
as a apegeee power. England, flushed with 
victory, had gained all the prizes of the war, an 
unlimited territory in the New World, the French 
West Indies, a new empire in the East, and the 
unquestioned influence of a power of the first 
order on the European system. 

The natural peril to England, in this condition 
of safety and superiority, would be, that she might 
relax the sinews of her strength; that without an 
enemy to dread, she might cease to be warlike; 
that with hourly increasing opulence, she might 
become surcharged with indolent voluptuousness; 
and that with a population rapidly rising in the 
consciousness of its own influence, she might be 
tossed about by every gust of republicanism. All 
those contingencies would have been formidable 
hazards under ef condition of the surrounding 
kingdoms. But the nature of the coming crisis, 
utterly unascertained as it was by man, must have 
rendered the hazards almost certain ruin. 

If, a quarter of a century before the first meet- 
ing of the national assembly, the angel of the fu- 
ture had drawn up the curtain, and revealed to 
some great English mind the characteristic form 
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and features of the French revolution, its univer- 
sal spirit of aggression, its conversion of the 
whole power of the state into war, its hatred of 
all settled authority, and its universal appeal to 
the power of the populace at home and abroad; 
what would be the qualities. which such a mind 
would require to see, as first and most predomi- 
nant in England, if she were finally to rescue her- 
self and redeem others from the general danger? 
The answer must be, that she would be compel- 
led by circumstances to keep her warlike vigi- 
lance in activity, that she should be in some de- 
gree even exercised in war during the interval, 
that she should be directed to the knowledge of 
those peculiar resources on which she must finally 
rely, and be taught the especial use of that arm 
by which the battle was to be chiefly borne, that 
» must feel the value of a financial system 
founded on the most accurate estimate of her 
means, that she should be taught the infinite peril 
of suffering the populace to become the dictators 
of her government ; that to put the whole machine 
of public power and virtue in motion, there should 
stand at the head of affairs some individual whose 
peculiar talent lay in that management of the 
public wealth so essential in a long, costly, and 
exhausting course of hostilities, while his unques- 
tioned general ability, public devotedness, and 

rsonal integrity, made the nation look up to 
1im with unbounded homage, and follow his 
counsels with deferential obedience. Another 
requisition, of the highest moral value in a con- 
test, which was as much of character as of arms, 
was, that on the throne should be seated a king, 
whose manliness, firmness, and religious princi- 
ple qualified him to preside over a nation, among 
whom the last virtues of the earth were to find a 
shelter, religion to make its stand against atheism, 
loyalty against rebellion, patriotism against trea- 
son and the ancient and generous character of 
royal government against the novel, bitter, and 
bloodthirsty selfishness of popular anarchy. Is it 
fanciful to conceive those requisitions? No more 
so than to remember their necessity. The his- 
ay | of the revolution a quarter of a century after 
is lying open before the world. There, guided 
by the ominious light shed from the lamp of the 
regicide and the assassin, we may trace, line by 
line, the precautionary wisdom of that singular 
and effectual discipline, by which England was 
unconsciously made ready for the most extraor- 
dinary and trying contest that ever summoned a 
nation into the freld for the highest interests of 
human nature. 

The peace of 1762 had 
most distinguished rank w 
attained. 
popular exultation. The public feeling of her 
pre-eminence was so unquestioned, that the nation 
actually trembled at the sudden overflow of pros- 
perity, and while the language of the politician 
was, that she must thenceforth prepare to meet 
the combined jealousy of all nations, the philoso- 
pher pronounced, that as the wheel of change 
was in continual motion, and she had now risen 
to its summit, she must thenceforth make up her 
resolution to descend. 

But all history seems written to baffle the pride 
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of human prediction. From the hour when her 
sword was laid by, the spirit of England began 
to be exercised in civil contests, menacing in ap- 
pearance, but of the first importance to her con- 
stitutional vigour. The quarrels of Wilkes with 
the government, the struggles of rival leaders for 
the cabinet, and the excited feelings of the nation 
from both causes, kept the country in a perpetual 
state of that uninjurious activity, which is the finest 
school for civil knowledge. The few remnants 
of ancient despotism clinging to the constitution 
were rent away in the contest; and in the midst 
of much meres bn violence, party follies, and na- 
tional alarm, freedom gained at every advance, 
until every man of sense and honesty felt that 
not the shadow of a feudal ‘etter remained on the 
noble proportions of English liberty. The dis- 
cussions with the American colonies followed, 
and they were rapidly exacerbated into war—a 
war which now lies too deep among the crimes 
of the past and gone for us to revive its memory, 
but on whose tomb the most lenient hand, if it be 
the hand of truth, must inscribe popular profligacy, 
unprovoked rebellion, ane filial ingratitude. But 
that war was made the direct means of preparing 
England for the coming hostilities, which were 
to summon all her force. Even the peculiar 
nature of the war seems to have belonged to that 
system of foresight which turned all casualties to 
the great future emergency. It scarcely occupied 
a fragment of the military force of England. It 
largely occupied the naval. After a long period 
of necessary inaction, it compelled England to 
feel that the navy was her right arm ; it disciplin- 
ed that navy, by frequent encounters, into almost 
a security of future success; it turned all the tri- 
umphs of England in the direction of the navy ; 
it showed her that if the time were to come when 
she must fight the battle of law and liberty 
against combined Europe, the navy was her 
am and in that strength she might fight the 
battle. 


When the war ceased, the naval vigilance of 
England was sustained by the singular event of 


a naval coalition in Europe. Russia, rising into 
power and jealousy together, Sweden, almost her 
vassal, and Denmark in terror of both, confede- 
rated, in the well-known armed neutrality, to 
break down the power of the British Empire. 
The principle, that “free ships make free goods,” 
was contradictory to all justice, for it obviously 
sanctioned the supply of a British enemy by a 
British ally ; involving at once a contempt of all 
diplomatic obligations, a defiance of common jus- 
tice, and a burlesque of common sense. Holland 
then the base aad mercenary trafficker with all 
nations, in scorn of all treaties, was an eager 
party to this general Jew-dealing with the princi- 
les of national trade; and bitterly and soon she 
d reason to repent her substitution of swindling 
for honour. The Armed Neutrality gave way 
before the firm countenance of the English cabi- 
net, and the feeling of its own treachery. But 
the effect on England had been produced. The 
navy was found io be the stipreme national pro- 
tector ; the naval spirit of the nation was sustain- 
ed in its unimpaired vigour, and when the true 


necessity was at hand, the English fleet was 





found prepared in all points, of numbers, disci- 
pline, and national favour, to begin the contest 
with a superiority of physical and moral force, 
which never failed in a single instance during 
the revolutionary struggle. 

But, as if for the purpose of making the propo- 
sition complete in every respect, England was to 
be taught a resistless lesson of the dangers of 
popular supremacy. The riots of 1780, unac- 
countable in their origin, and trivial in their re- 
sults, yet displayed the terrors of popular passion, 
in a degree qualified to impress the nation for ever. 
England saw with astonishment a multitude, 
which had assembled from motives avowedly re- 
ligious, justifiable, and national, suddenly touched 
with a fury which flamed out into public devasta- 
tion, and whose limits no man could hope to define. 
Of all the violences of popular power, this exhi- 
bited the evil in the most direct, broad, and naked 
form. In other instances there had been a popu- 
lar leader, a cause, an oppression, an anarchy en- 
gendering license by its Pabits, some bold preju- 
dice operating on some glaring iniquity of power. 
But the burning of London was due to the simple 
will of the mob, with no leader but a ridiculous 
and half-witted religionist, no conceivable oppres- 
sion, no denial of justice, no rejected claim, no 
thing to stimulate the multitude to the most hor- 
rible atrocities, but the mere sense that it had the 
means. Armed with this sense, 40,000 of the 
rabble, not a thirtieth of the population of Lon- 
don, held the capital in alarm for three days and 
nights, marched through it like a conquering 
army, plundered and burned at their will, threw 
the court into terror, the government almost into 
dissolution, and shook all but the firmness of the 
brave and manly king. The tumult died away, 
as rapidly as it rose. But the lesson was of in- 
finite value. It was not forgotten when the first 
—— of the revolutionary clouds in France 

gan to throw their shade on the shores of Eng- 
land. The sounds of the tempest at a distance 

repared the steersman of the British ship for the 
ast extremities of the visitation. The clamours 
of conspiracy in England were instantly answer- 
ed by the national voice of loyalty. The spe- 
ciousness of popular deliberation, regenerated 
rights, and the new age of rabble legislation, 
were specious no longer to the eye which had 
seen the rights of the populace registered in the 
flames of the capital. he minister was called 
on by the national experience to guard against 
the boundless calamity of a government with its 
throne in the streets, and its councils in the up- 
roar of robbery and massacre. Jacobinism pro- 
tested its innocence in vain. The names of phi- 
— and philanthropy figured largely at the 
head of the memorial by which France pleaded 
her treacherous and sanguinary cause before Eu- 
rope. The English minister was already warned, 
he looked to the body of the document, and show- 
ed that it was a proclamation of democracy and 
treason. The universal answer, and the true 
one, to all the advocates of rabble authority was, 
—“The riots of 80.” The national feeling, 
without which the highest activity of the govern- 
ment must be ineffectual, unhesitatingly sustain- 
ed the wisdom of the minister. The warning 
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had been written in characters which were not 
to be dimmed by political sophistry, nor effaced 
by public folly. They had once been characters 
of blood and ashes, they were now characters of 
light, and while every finger pointed to them on 
the wall of the tribunal where the cause of revo- 
lution was tried among us, no dexterity could 
confuse the national judgment, or avert the na- 
tional decision. 

The kingly character essential to the crisis was 
fully found im the steadiness, sincerity, and public 
spirit of George III. The ministerial in the illus- 
trious subject of the present memoir. 

William Pitt was the second son of William 
first Earl of Chatham, and of Lady Hester, only 
daughter of Richard Grenville and Countess 
Temple. His elder brother, the Earl of Chat- 
ham, still lives; his younger, James, died early, 
a captain in the navy. Of his two sisters, the 
elder, Lady Hester, was married to Lord Mahon 
in 1774; the second, Lady Harriet, to the Ho- 
nourable Edward James Eliot, eldest son of Lord 
Eliot, in 1785. 

At the age of six years, Mr. Pitt’s education 
began, under the care of the Rev. G. Wilson, in 
Lord Chatham’s house, a tuition which continued 
till he was fourteen ; but his health was so feeble 
that for nearly half this period he was unable to 
receive any instruction. In 1773 he was sent to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, his tutor still resid- 
ing with him, in consequence of the delicacy of 
his health. But his studies were solely directed 
by Prettyman, one of the two public tutors, after- 
wards well known as the Bishop of Lincoln. 

There is a natural interest in pursuing the 
steps by which a mind like William Pitt’s ad- 
vanced in knowledge. On his entrance at Cam- 
bridge, his literary acquisitions were found to be 
of unusual extent for his age ; he read all Latinit 
with ease, and could make his way through half 
a dozen successive pages of Thucydides, a re- 
markably idiomatic and condensed author, with- 
out any peculiar difficulty. It is a curious 
carcumstance, that by Lord Chatham’s express 
desire, Thucydides was the first book to be put 
into his hands in college, followed by a direction 
to his tutor that he should read Polybius wilh 
him. The plain perspieuity of the Greek tacti- 
cian’s narrative might have recommended him 
for the formation of a mind in which clearness 
and accuracy were to be prominent features; but 
when we remember that Demosthenes transcribed 
Thucydides eight times as the model of an ora- 
tosiesl style, we must believe that Chatham was 
se oo the future fame of his son as the great 
eader of the British senate. 

His understanding soon began to develope itself. 
His apprehension of his studies was distinguished 
for clearness and rapidity; he became an exact 
gramwmarian, and too delight in the philological 
nieeties of the Greek and Latin. He exhibited 
equal ability for mathematics, speedily made him- 
self master of all that formed the usual course of 
college studies, even to the highest branches of 
the examinations, felt, as we are told by his 
tutor, “a great desire to fathom still further the 
depths of pure mathematics,” and, as his con- 
cluding wish on leaving college for the bar, ex- 





pressed a hope “to be able to read the Principia 
again with him after some summer circuit.” 
Even in the more advanced periods of his emi- 
nent career, his reverence for those studies had 
not deserted him. He frequently declared, “that 
no portion of his time had been more usefully 
employed than that which had been devoted to 
those studies ; not merely from the new ideas and 
actual knowledge which he had thus acquired, 
but also on account of the improvement which 
his mind had received from the habit of close at- 
tention and patient investigation.” 

He was a great admirer of Locke’s Essay; of 
which he made a complete analysis. But he 
seemed to think lightly of the subtleties of our 
metaphysicians in general. The details of his 
chief literary tastes, given by his tutor, are inte- 
resting. He tells us, that in the alternate read- 
ing of classics and mathematics with him, the 
rapidity of Pitt’s comprehension was most extra- 
ordinary, while his memory retained every thing 
that it had ever received. His reading was ex- 
tensive. There was scarcely a classical writer of 
Greek or Latin which he and his pupil. had not 
read together; Pitt was a nice observer of their 
various styles, and alive to all their characteristic 
excellences. But he was also capable of close 
and minute application. When alone he would 
dwell for hours upon some striking passage of an 
orator or historian, in marking their manner of 
arranging a narrative, or explaining their motives 
of action. It was a favourite, and must have been 
a most advantageous, employment with him, to 
compare opposite speeches on the same subject; 
and examine how each speaker managed his own 
side of the question, and obviated the reasonings 
of his opponent. His chief studies on this head 
were Livy, Thucydides, and Sallust. On those 
oceasions his remarks were frequently committed 
to paper, and furnished matter for further consi- 
deration. He was also in the habit of copying 
eloquent sentences, or phrases of peculiar beauty, 
which came in his way in the course of general 
reading. The Greek poets constituted a peculiar 
study, and he even urged this fondness to the 
extent of toiling through the obscurities of Lyco- 

hron. “The almost intuitive quickness,” are 
is tutor’s expressions, “with which he saw the 
meaning of the most difficult passages of the most 
difficult writers, made an impression on my mind 
which no time can efface. He possessed indeed 
this faculty in so extraordinary a degree, and his 
application to Greek literature had rendered his 
knowledge of the language so correct and exten- 
sive, that | am persuaded, if a play of Menander or 
ZEschy lus, or an ode of Pindar, had been suddenly 
found, he would have “nderstood it as soon as any 
rofessed scholar. There unquestionably have 
en persons who had far _— skill in verbal 
criticism and in the laws of metre; but it may, I 
believe, be said with the strictest truth, that no one 
ever read the Greek language, even after devoting 
his whole life to the study of it, with greater fa- 
cility than Mr. Pitt at the age of twenty-one.” 

Among his classical aequirements he did not 
forget the writers of his own country. He read 
the poets with delight, and the historians and 
politicians with diligence and instruction. He 
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even wrote verses, and at an early age had con- 
tributed his part with his brothers and sisters toa 
play in rhyme, which they acted before their fa- 
ther and family circle. His favourite prose mo- 
dels were Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and Boling- 
broke’s political and historical works. He read 
Barrow’s Sermons by the desire of his father, 
who pronounced them an admirable repertory of 
language. In the university he attended with 

reat interest to Dr. Halifax’s lectures on civil 
aw. 

For three years after his entrance at college, 
his health had continued to form a serious impe- 
diment to his progress. In 1773, he was seized 
with an illness which had nearly deprived the 
world of his abilities. He was so weak on his 
recovery, that the journey to London occupied 
four days. But this shock finally confirmed his 
constitution, Exercise, attention to diet, and 
early hours, rapidly recruited him after a confine- 
ment of two months, and at eighteen he had 
every prospect of longevity. The incessant toils 
of public life alone seem to have shortened his 
bright and powerful career. 

In college he was remarkable for propriety of 
conduct. The son of the Earl of Chatham, the 
first and most popular minister that England had 
seen for a century, must have been a conspicuous 
object of attention and temptation. But Pitt was 
above the poor celebrity to be gained by violations 
of order. It is well worth remembering that this 


youth, at the height of all that life could offer, 
was to be seen attending the public duties of his 
college with a strictness which would be merito- 
rious in the student whose conduct was to be his 


fortune. 

No man was more regularly present morning 
and evening at chapel, and he was never known 
to pass an evening out of the college walls. In 
this combination of pure habits with vigorous di- 
ligence he passed seven years. “In the course 
of which time,” says his tutor, “I never knew 
him te spend an idle day, nor did he ever fail to 
attend me at the appointed hour. At this early 
period there was the same firmness of principle, 
and rectitude of conduct” which marked his cha- 
racter to its close. 

The strong inferest which Lord Chatham ‘took 
in his second son, the almost prophetic anticipation 
by which he saw his future eminence, is a matter 
of common knowledge ; but the fondness of his 
feelings towards this young representative of his 
genius and his fame was but little suspected in 
the haughty fabric and bold ambition of Chat- 
ham’s mind. In passing on to the more public 
transactions of this stirring time, we may justly 

use for a moment over those memorials of the 

eart of a mighty statesman. It ennobles our 
sense of human nature, to see that,so much nerve 
and grandeur of mind is compatible with so much 
tenderness of affection. But the unquestionable 
truth is, that a large portion of the supremacy of 
a leading genius must arise from the susceptibility 
of soul. Nations reluctantly own the sway of 
the most powerful intellect, when they cannot re- 
on the feelings of the man. Public assem- 

lies revolt from all the splendours of eloquence 
where they are not the emanations of natural 
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sensibility. The orator may have the command 
of all the treasures of literature and language, 
but a single word from the heart carries off the 
rize from them all. He may stand before them 
ike the golden image of the Assyrian king, and 
counsel their passing and public idolatry ; but 
the unfailing homage is to the invisible spirit of 
the pure, generous, and beneficent impulses, the 
impress of the divinity within. Lord Chatham 
had made the moral education of his children a 
subject of personal interest from their birth. He 
constantly associated with them, conversed with 
them on all subjects of which their young minds 
were capable, treated them as companions, gave 
them all opportunities of expressing their opinions, 
and “never passed a day of health without 
giving instruction of some sort to his family,” 
and seldom without “reading a chapter of the 
Bible with them.” The benefit of such early 
lessons is perhaps among the mest vivid of all 
remembrances, even in the turmoil of after life ; 
and “his boy William” became, at an early age, 
extensively acquainted with scripture. “I had 
frequent opportunities,” says his tutor, “of observ- 
ing Mr. Pitt's accurate knowledge of the Bible; 
and I may, I trust, be allowed to mention the 
following aneedote:—Inm the year 1797, I was 
reading to him, in MS., my exposition of the first 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, afterwards published 
in my Elements of Christian Theology. There 
were several quotations from scripture, all which 
he remembered. At last we came to a quotation 
at which he stopped, and said, ‘I do not recollect 
that passage in the Bible, and it does not sound 
like scripture. It was a quotation from the 
Apocrypha.” 

Lord Chatham’s first letter was written on his 
son’s going to the university, in 1773. We give 
a few sentences—“* Thursday’s post brought us 
no letter from the dear traveller; we trust this 
day will prove more satisfactory. It is the happy 
day that gave us your brother, and will not be 
less in favour with all here, if it should give us, 
about four o’clock, an epistle from my dear 
William. We compute that yesterday brought 
you to the venerable aspect of Alma Mater, and 
that you.are invested to-day with the toga virilis. 
Your race of manly virtue and useful knowledge 
is now begun, and may the favour of Heaven 
smile upon the noble career. * * * How 
happy, my loved boy, is it that your mamma and 
I can tell ourselves there is at Cambridge one, 
without a beard, and all the elements so mixed 
in him, that nature might stand up and say, ‘ this 
isa man.’ I now take my leave for to-day, not 
meaning this for what James calls a regular letter, 
but a ying. thought, that wings itself towards 
my absent William. Horses are ready, and all 
is birthday. Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious 
morning, in a very fine speech of congratulation; 
but I foresee ‘his sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west,’ that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before 
night, quench this luminary of oratory. Adieu, 
again and again, sweet boy, and if you acquire 
health and strength every time I wish them to 
you, you will be a second Sampson, and what is 
more, will keep your hair.” 

The next letter is in a graver yet not less 
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natural strain. It was written on the young 
student’s recovery from his dangerous illness.— 
“October 30, 1773. With what ease of mind 
and joy of heart I write to my loved William, 
since Mrs. Wilson’s comfortable letter of Mon- 
day. I do notmean toaddress you as a sick man. 
I trust in Heaven that convalescent is the only 
title | am to give you in the ailing tribe. * * 
But, though I indulge with inexpressible delight 
in the thought of your returning health, I cannot 
help being a little in pain lest you should make 
more haste than good speed to get well. Your 
mamma has been before me in suggesting that 
most useful proverb, reculer pour mieux sauter, 
useful to all, but to the ardent necessary. You 
may indeed, my sweet boy, better than any one, 
ractise this sage dictum, without any risk of 
boing thrown out in the chase of learning. All 
you want, at present, is quiet, With this, if your 
ardour, &porevesx, can be kept in till you are 
stronger, you will make noise enough. How 
happy the task, my noble, amiable boy, to caution 
ou only against pursuing too much all those 
liberal and praiseworthy things, to which less 
happy natures are perpetually to be spurred and 
driven. 

* * * ‘You have time to spare. Consider, 
there is but the Encyclopedia; and when you 
have mastered that, what will remain? You will 
want, like Alexander, another world to conquer.” 

In a subsequent letter, he thanks “his dearest 
William” for his affectionate anxiety for the re- 
sult of a fit of the gout, which had Tett the great 
earl an invalid; or, as he describes it himself, 
“ left him behind in the hospital, when his flying 


camp removed to Stowe. Gout has for the pre- 
sent subsided, and seems to intend deferring his 
favours till winter, if autumn will do its duty 
and bless us with a course of steady weather, 
those days, which Madame de Sevigné so beauti- 
fully paints as, ‘des jours filés dor et de 
soie?’ 


The gout had now nearly sapped the constitu- 
tion of the earl, and he was subject to violent 

ins, which almost precluded writing. But his 
fatest correspondence is full of the same fond and 
secure feelings for the progress of his son, whom 
he evidently regarded as the representative of 
his mind, if not as the direct inheritor of his 
political power. A letter, within a few months 
of his death, thus begins :—“ How can I employ 
my reviving pen so well as by addressing a few 
lines to the hope and comfort of my life. My 
dear William,—you will have pleasure to see 
under my own hand, that I mend every day, an 
that I am all but well.” The letter then h- 
ingly alludes to Lord Mahon’s (the late Earl 
Stanhope’s) experiments for the extinction of 
fires. “On Friday, Lord Mahon’s indefatigable 
spirit is to exhibit another incendium to lord 
mayor, foreign ministers, and all lovers of philo- 
sophy, and means to illuminate the horizon with 
a little bonfire of twelve hundred faggots, and a 
double edifice. Had our friend been born sooner, 
Nero and the second Charles would never have 
amused themselves with reducing to ashes the 
two noblest cities in the world. My hand begins 
to demand repose: So, with my best compliments 





to Aristotle, Homer; Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
not forgetting the civilians and law of nations’ 
tribe, adieu, my dearest William. 

“Your ever most affectionate father, 

“ CuaTuam.” 

The Earl of Chatham died May 11, 1778, in 
his 70th year, followed to the grave by the re- 
grets of the ee and going down to posterity 
with the fame of the most commanding eloquence, 


the noblest range of political conception, and the . 


most triumphant statesmanship of the most in- 
tellectual, ardent, and successful age of England. 

The world of public life was now before Pitt, 
and to no man was this tempting and poweéfful 
career ever more widely enpaaked. His I 
father’s renown, the popular expectation which 
had already begun to gather round himself, and 
the strong inspiration of kindred genius, urged 
him to the senate. All his studies were thence- 
forth turned to parliament. He became a con- 
stant attendant in the gallery of the house of 
commons, and in the house of lords, on every 
important occasion, and exercised his natural 
acuteness by observing, as each speaker proceeded, 
how he might be answered ; how his arguments 
might be enforced ; what might be added; and 
eng | what might be retrenched. A charac- 
teristic of his own oratory, in after times, was the 
avoidance of repetition, a quality essential to all 
the influences of public speaking. 

In the spring of 1780, he became resident in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and on the 12th of June he was 
called to the bar, and went the western circuit 
in the same summer. In the autumn he was a 
candidate for the university of Cambridge, which 
lost the honour of returning the most illustrious 
of her sons to parliament. But in January, 1781, 
he was returned for the borough of Appleby, in 
Westmoreland, in the interest of Sir James Low- 
ther. 

His first speech in the house of commons 
(February 26) was nearly accidental. Burke’s 
bill, for the reduction of the civil list, was in de- 
bate. Lord Nugent rose to speak against the 
bill. While he was speaking, Byng, member for 
Middlesex, asked Pitt whether he would not re- 
ply His answer was a doubtful one, but he at 
ength came to the determination of remaining 
silent. However, on the conclusion of Lord Nu- 
gent’s speech, Byng called out his name. His 
call was instantly and loudly echoed, and Pitt, 
observing that the house waited for him, thought 
it became him to rise. His speech was brief, but 
it gave remarkable promise by its vividness, ele- 
gance, and fervour. It was pronounced, from 
that moment, that the mantle of Chatham had 
descended on shoulders worthy of its inspiration. 
The members of both parties were unqualified in 
their praise. Burke, in his idiomatic style, de- 
elared that “he was not merely a chip of the old 
block, but the old block itself.” Fox carried him 
to Brookes’s, where he was elected, and thus was 
at once brought into intercourse with all the lead- 
ing men on the sidesof opposition. But it was 
soon clear that Brookes’s was not his element ; he 
never played ; he never gave way to the still more 
exceptionable habits which were then considered 
to be almost essential to fashionable society. His 
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name continued on the books of the club for some 
years, but its tastes were not his, and he scarcely 
ever set foot within its walls from the time of his 
becoming a minister. 

In this session Pitt spoke on three occasions, 
and with equal effect on all. On the last of those, 
an unpremeditated defence of his father’s opinions 
on the American war, brought up the Lord Ad- 
vocate Dundas, (Lord Melville,) who declared, 
“that however unwilling he might be to say in 
the honourable gentleman’s presence what truth 
would exact from him were he absent, yet, how- 
ever unusual it might be, he must confess, that 
he found himself compelled to rejoice in the good 
fortune of his country and his fellow subjects, who 
were destined, at some future day, to derive the 
most important services from so happy a union of 
first-rate abilities, high integrity, bold and honest 
independence of conduct, and the most persuasive 
eloquence.” Those were unusual compliments 
to any man, and still more unusual from the man 
who ~~ them. Wet they were paid to a sena- 
tor of two-and-twenty! But the general senti- 
ment was equally strong. At the close of the 
session, on an observation being made, that “ Pitt 
pean to be one of the first speakers ever 

eard in the house of commons,” Fox, turning 
round on the speaker, instantly replied, “ He is 
so already.” 

Every incident that belongs to the progress of 
such a mind is curious; and the anecdotes that 
have transpired in Jater years of Pitt’s short so- 
journ at the bar are highly interesting. In his 
first circuit, he was employed in several election 
causes, in one of which his argument on the ad- 
missibility of a point of evidence attracted so 
much attention, that it was emg by Bul- 
ler, the judge, a rough son of Themis, whom no- 
thing but singular qualities in any advocate could 
keep within the bounds of civility. One of those 
remembrancers, who went the western circuit 
with him, says, “In a criminal case at Exeter, 
he exhibited, as junior counsel, such talents in 
cross-examination, that it was the universal opi- 
nion of the bar that he should have led the cause. 
During his short stay in the profession, he never 
had occasion to address a jury s but on a motion 
in the court of king’s bench for a habeas corpus 
to bring up a man to be bailed who was charged 
with murder, Pitt made a speech which excited 
the admiration of the bar, and drew down ve 
complimentary approbation from Lord Mansfield. 
When he made his first brilliant display in par- 
liament, those at the bar who had seen little of 
him expressed surprise ; but a few who had heard 
him speak, in a sort of mock debate at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, when a club, called the 
Western Circuit Club, was dissolved, agreed that 
he had even then displayed all the various spe- 
cies of eloquence for which he was afterwards 
celebrated. 


“ Before he had distinguished himself in the house, he 
certainly looked to the law as a profession. The late 
Mr. Justice Rooke used to relate, that Pitt had dan, 
for seven days with a junior brief and a single Puinea 
fee, waiting till a cause of no sort of im should 
come on in the court of common pleas. At Pitt’s in- 
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stance, an annual dinner took place for some years at 
Richmond Hill, the party consisting of Lord Erskine, 
Lord Redesdale, Sir William Grant, Mr. Bond, Mr. Ley- 
cester, Mr. Jekyll, and others. I well remember a din- 
ner with Pitt, and several of his private friends, at the 
Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, in memory of Falstaff. We 
were all in high spirits, quoting and alluding to Shaks- 
peare the whole day, and it appeared that Pitt was as 
well and familiarly read in the poet’s works as the best 
Yhakspearians present. After he was a minister, he 
continued to ask his old circuit intimates to dine with 
him, and his manners were unaltered.” 


To those who had seen the minister only in 
the senate, stemming the rough tide of debate, or 
known him only as the resolute and solemn 
statesman, on whose head lay the weight of pub- 
lic care for all Europe, representations of his per- 
sonal gaiety and liveliness may come with some 
doubt. But this remembrancer tells us from per- 
sonal knowledge, and we have sufficient testimo- 
nies in corroboration, that “ Among lively men 
of his own time of life, Pitt was always the most 
animated and convivial in the many hours of lei- 
sure which oceur to young men on circuit. He 
joined all the little excursions to Southampton, 
Weymouth, and such parties of amusement as 
were habitually formed. He was extremely 
popular. His name and reputation, for high ac- 
quirements at the university, commanded the at- 
tention of his seniors. is wit, good-humour, 
and joyous manners, endeared him to the younger 
part of the bar.” 

But he was svon to give new evidence of his 
tees on the higher stage. In November, par- 
iament met. The American war had wearied 
the ministry, and raised the hopes of the opposi- 
tion. It was evident that Lord North struggled 
in vain. Fox, at the head of opposition, thunder- 
ed at the ministerial ramparts, and was followed 
by an emulous crowd of the most brilliant and 
popular names of England. The barrier must 
soon break down, and then all the prizes of the 
contest, and they were of the first order of com- 
petition to accomplished and ambitious minds, 
were open to every man’s hand. On the day of 
meeting, Fox moved an amendment to the ad- 
dress, deprecatory of the war. The amendment 
was rejected, by 218 to 129. On the following 
day, on the report of the address, Pitt spoke, and 
eclipsed every other speaker on the question, con- 
cluding by a lofty invective against “the incapa- 


city of a cabinet, which, by its fatal system, had 
led. the country, step by step, to the most calami- 
tous and disgraceful condition in which a once 
glorious empire could be placed—a condition 
which threatened the dissolution of the empire.” 

The acclamations of the house were so loud 
and continued, that it was a considerable time 


before any other voice could be heard. The lord 
advocate then was warmed to another panegyric. 
Fox gave his ready testimony to the universal 
admiration excited by the speech; and Courtenay 
pronounced, that “its splendid diction, manly 
elocution, brilliant periods, and pointed logic, 
conveyed in a torrent of rapid and impressive 
eloquence, brought strongly to his recollection 
that great and able statesman, (Chatham, ) whose 
memory every grateful and generous Briton re- 
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vered.” The address, however, was carried by a 
majority of 131 to 54. 
ut events, more resistless than oratory, were 
rapidly loosening the ground under the ministe- 
rial feet. The unexpected and unaccountable 
capture of Cornwallis at York, in Virginia, a 
capture which ought for ever to have settled the 
question of his lordship’s military talents, came 
like a thuuderelap upon the cabinet. es 
now struck blow after blow. One of Pitt’s 
speeches was made memorable by the pun- 
gency and classical elegance of his allusion to 
ministers. He had begun by pointing out the 
contradictory declarations of Lord North and 
Lord George Germaine in the debate, and while 
he was pressing them on this point, the attention 
of the house was suddenly withdrawn to the 
spectacle of the two ministers whispering with 
elbore Elis, the treasurer of the navy (after- 
wards Lord Mendip). He stopped in the middle 
of a sentence, and looking significantly on the 
group, said-—“ I poe till the Nestor of the trea- 
sury bench shall settle the difference between 
the Agamemnoia and the Achilles.” The shaft 
was launched with a keen hand, and the disas- 
trous memory of Lord George’s Scapa | the 
well-known Lord George Sackville’s) military 
fame, gave it incomparable force. The effect on 
the house was electric, the ministers instantly 
assumed the most respectful attention, and Pitt 
concluded in a onal of applause from both 
sides of party. Rigby, paymaster of the forces, a 
bold and unhesitating speaker of good or ill, pro- 
nounced him the true representative of Chatham, 
and, in his rapture, went to the extent of decla’- 


ing that “ his oratory was not less persuasive, his 
abilities not less powerful; nay, he would make 
no scruple to assert, that he regarded him asa 
still greater orator than his noble and admired 


father. He had observed with amazement and 
pleasure the effect which his eloquence had pro- 
duced, and the awe, the hope, and the animation 
which it had inspired.” Fox similarly declared, 
that “with that commanding eloquence, which 
even the effrontery of ministers could not resist, 
the honourable member had detected and exposed 
the glaring and abandoned disunion which sub- 
sisted in his majesty’s councils.” The minorities 
continued to increase, until, in March 1782, Lord 
North rose in the house to announce that the 
ministry had resigned. 

We have no instance in the records of debate 
similar to this reception of the young ability of 
Pitt. Compliments to the first efforts of promis- 
ing members are not unusual, and civilities oc- 
pen | pass between members of all standings, 
on the subject of successful addresses to the house. 
But those few and formal courtesies have no re- 
lation to the perpetual, universal and glowing ad- 
tiration lavished on the early eloquence of the 
son of Chatham. If there were some prestige 
in the title, it must be remembered, that after the 
first novelty had worn off, that title would be an 
additional weight on the steps of an infirm 
aspirant, that the force of the contrast would have 
operated as a most 0 sive impediment to 
strength unable to sustain the comparison ; and 
that, while the very sounds of the father’s elo- 
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quence were still reverberating in every ear, 
nothing but a spell of equal, or perhaps superior, 
power, could have vindicated the senatorial hon- 
ours of the son. But we fail of reaching the 
natural height of the estimate, if we forget the 
astonishing rivalry exhibited at that moment in 
the British senate: that Pitt was not standing in 
a solitary arena, with nothing to divide the public 
homage but the sepulchre of his renowned parent, 
but that he descended to the combat in a circle of 
the most vigorous, practised, and ardent intellect- 
ual champions that England ever saw together: 
that the strong sensibility and massive logic of 
Fox, the universal knowledge, and almost in- 
spired conception of Burke, the brilliant acute- 
ness of Dunning, and the various fine faculties of 
a host of men, any one of whom would have been 
the master of the house in days nearer our own, 
were then in their lustre. Yet all those lumina- 
ries, and never was the title more justly earned, 
if intellectual splendour was to the claim, 
united in doing homage to the new risen bright- 
ness of Pitt. And all this eminence was gained 
at an age scarcely beyond boyhood, at twenty-two! 
It may be unwise to attempt to follow the steps 
of Providence with too eager a determination to 
discover all its ways, but the character of the 
times that were at hand, the character of the 
minister by whom they must be met, the nature 
of the ministerial faculties essential to the public 
safety, and the nature of the people, to be ruled 
in that crisis only by mental superiority of the 
highest and most undisputed order, unless the 
most marked coincidences are dreams and vapour, 
justify the natural and cheering conception that 
Pitt was a gift of the protecting Providence, 
which willed the unexampled triumph of England 
over the furies and frenzies of revolution. 

It will be acknowledged, that the ministerial 
eloquence of this great man does not seem calcu- 
lated to have called forth those bursts of rapture. 
It might be entitled to the profounder admiration 
due to finer skill, exerted under circumstances of 
still greater difficulty. Reserve, calm sagacity, 
and ever watchful caution, are the qualities most 
requisite for the leader of the house of commons. 
The part of the minister in debate must be chiefly 
defensive. The simple fact of its being his to 
originate measures, almost restricts all his efforts 
to vigorous repulse. To opposition belongs the 
vividness, variety, and animation of attack. Thus 
Pitt, always equal to the emergency, and exhibit- 
= ke. force of his eloquence always in noble 
subordination to the force of his reason, naturally 
changed his style with his circumstances, and the 
most dazzling declaimer of opposition was chang- 
ed, and the change was but an additional title to 
honour, into the most unanswerable reasoner, and 
the calmest, clearest, and most comprehensive of 
living depositories of the power and the hopes of 
empire. The early speeches of Pitt are wholly 
lost to the student of oratory. Nothing beyond 
the most meagre outline is preserved; All the 
colourings and rich fillings in of the master-hand 
are extinguished. Yet even the outline is majes- 
tic. We find every where the traces of magnitude 
of mind. That ‘he attained the highest rank of 
the new style of eloquence, urged on him by 
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situation, is a matter of general acknowledgment. 
It was often said of him, “ that no speaker ever 
knew better how to tell all he chose to tell, and 
not a syllable more.” Fox, at the end of his long 
career of rivalry, declared that “in all the years 
in which he had been o to Pitt, he had 
never once caught him tripping ;” and familiar 
as the phrase was, it conveyed the highest pane- 
gyric on the sleepless intelligence, and imperturb- 
able sagacity of the mind which watched over 
the fates, less of England than of the civilised 


world. 

The fall of the minister was naturally followed 
by the transfer of opposition to the treasury 
bench. With some similitude to the -state of 
public affairs, even while these lines are writing, 
the king sent for Lord Shelburne, and offered 
him the premiership, as first lord of the treasury. 
But the earl declined the appointment, saying, 
that in his judgment no one was so fit to be at 
the head of the cabinet as the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. The suggestion was received, and in a 
few days the new cabinet was announced, which 
was to be so brief, yet to be immortalised by 
Burke’s praises. The marquis, first lord of the 
treasury; Shelburne and Fox, secretaries of 
state; Lord Keppel, at the admiralty; Lord John 
Cavendish, chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord 
Camden, president of the council; the Duke of 
Grafton, privy seal; General Conway, com- 
mander-in-chief; Dunning, (Lord Ashburton,) 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
Thurlow continued as lord chancellor. 

The extraordinary distinction already acquired 
by Pitt could not suffer him to remain disregarded 
in the change. Various offices were proposed to 
him, and, among the rest, the vice-treasurership of 
Ireland, a place of large emolument, which must 
have rendered it of peculiar importance to the 
younger son of a nobleman of the narrow income 
of Lord Chatham, and which had the farther re- 
commendation of being formerly held by his 
father. But Pitt, with the loftiness of mind which 
always marked his career, and with that due sense 
of his capacity which is one of the characteristics 
of genuine greatness, resolutely declined all pro- 
posals of subordinate place, determining never to 
accept any office which did not give him a seat in 
the cabinet, grounding this determination on his 
reluctance to pledge himself to the defence of 
measures, in whose origin he had no share. 

It is remarkable, as a contrast to the national 
feeling in the later years of the king, that for 
more than one half of his reign he was singularly 
unpopular; and this contrast derives the greater 
force, from the fact, that during this obnoxious 
period no aspersion was ever thrown on the per- 
sonal virtues of the monarch. He was acknow- 
ledged to be pure, patriotic, and intrepid in public 
life; gentle, pious, and domestic, in his palace ; 
anxious only for the national good, and willingly 
sacrificing all rivate predilections to the national 
advantage. ut party was the libeller. The 
hand of faction was the blackener of the statue 
which should have stood high in the temple of 
British honour, as it now stands high in the tem- 
ple of British gratitude. If the purpose of some 
great controlling power had been to show Britain 





the innate and incorrigible perverseness, folly, 
and virulence of partisanship, how could it have 
been more effectually promoted than by showing 
one of the most upright of men and sovereigns 
the object of its perpetual malignity. 

His adoption of the Bute cabinet, a natural 
result of his education, and impeachable on no 
just ground of incapacity in the objects of his 
choice, had been seized on by the daring and 
reckless competitors for power, as an act of 
searcely less than treason. The prosecution of 
the American war, of all wars the most popular 
in its commencement, was the next count in the 
charge brought by party against the king. The 
daring virulence of Junius, whose libels, like 
venomous insects preserved in crystal, still sur- 
vive, through the exquisite beauty of the medium 
in which they were sent forth to the world; the 
unprincipled violence of Wilkes, and the crude 
and corrupt malevolence of Horne Tooke, were 
all in restless action to inflame a populace giddy 
with prosperity, arrogant with the consciousness 
of new strength, and in the mere passion for 
movement ready to solicit the extremes of public 
subversion. The fiercer reality was yet to be 
perpetrated by the populace of France; there the 
crime of the obscure miscreant who burned the 
temple to make a name was realised by a whole 
people. The evil there came from the heart. 
The more generous and imperial character of 
England might find its representative in the act of 
the mighty Macedonian, burning the palace in a 
moment of intoxication. The error there was of 
the head ; and English opinion gloriously atoned 
for the temporary extravagance, by a loyalt 
which struck its roots into the grave, and whic 
still flourishes over the monument of that patriot 
king. 

His sense of this injustice naturally drove him 
to retirement. The satirist then ane him 
with misanthropy, with contempt of opinion, and 
even with aversion to the name of England. 


“Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 
Clad in the genuine Asiatic mould, 
Who, of three realms shall condescend to know, 
No more than he can spy from Windsor’s brow.” 


He at length came into public, exhibited himself 
to the people, and even went to Portsmouth to be 
present at the naval reviews. Satire sent its 
shafts at his publicity as much as at his seclusion. 


“ There shall he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors, and that seas are green ; 

Shall count the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 

With Bradshaw prattle and with Sandwich dine ; 

And then row back amid the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore.” 

In another sense of contrast, the fate of the 
King of France was equally remarkable. In 1781, 
the year in which George III. had reached the 
acme of unpopularity, Louis stood on the summit 
of national idplatry and personal fortune. In 
October of that year, he had seen the sword of 
the last British general in America laid at the 
foot of his throne by Lafayette, as the pledge of 
the final separation of the colonies from England. 
His fleet had been successful in its seizure of the 
West India islands, under Suffrein, an officer who 
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seemed to have imbibed more the spirit of the 
English seaman, than of his own country, “ more 
an aneient Roman than a Dane,” the possession 
of the East India seas was boldly and almost 
successfully contested with the British fleet, under 
the brave but unlucky Sir Edward Hughes. The 
most galling wound of all was inflicted on Eng- 
land by the sight of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets blockading the Channel, and even 
threatening to attack our fleet at anchor. The 
Spanish government, taking courage from these 
disasters, threw itself into the arms of France; 
and after capturing Minorca and West Florida, 
marched a powerful foree against Gibraltar, the 
last hold of England on the Mediterranean. 
Holland, almost the natural dependency of Eng- 
land, had joined the confederacy, and fought the 
desperate action of the Doggerbank under Zont- 
man, one of the bloodiest struggles of the war, 
but a drawn battle. To crown the exultation of 
France, Marie Antoinette, destined yet to the 
most fatal catastrophe that ever rent the heart for 
beauty, fortitude, and virtue, gave birth toa dau- 
phin, after a marriage of ten years, Within ten 
years more, this glittering picture was covered 
with universal shade. Exulting France was a 
sea of burning and blood ; Louis and Marie An- 
toinette had perished on the scaffold. The dau- 
phin was dead of disease. His unhappy brother, 
the Duke of Normandy, had become heir to a 
crown only to die of misery in a dungeon. All 
the royal brothers were exiles. The church, the 
court, the army, the whole stately fabric of the 
monarchy, were sunk in dust and ashes. 

Yet it is not to be forgotten that the fall of the 
French monarchy was but a further vindication 
of the high principles of national faith. Its trea- 
cherous violation of the British alliance, in the 
prospect of humbling England by the loss of 
America, was the immediate and well-known 
source of that conflagration which so suddenly 
wrapt France in irremediable ruin. The instru- 
mentality of that violation in effecting that ruin, 
was capable of being traced in every past. The 

resence of Franklin preaching republicanism in 

aris, gave the first guilty confidence to the philo- 
sophes who made political regeneration the watch- 
word of revolution. The French troops who had 
returned from America were the direct propaga- 
tors of the revolt, and their general, Lafayette, 
was the direct agent of leading the unfortunate 
king into that fatal reliance in the people, which 
paved his way to the guillotine. If that most 
courteous of revolutionists had not bowed the 
king out of all precaution on the 6th of October, 
1792, France might have been saved from the 
guilt which was yet to be expiated, and scarcely 
expiated, by the loss of three millions of lives, 
the tyranny of the sternest despot of modern 
Europe, and the double capture of her capital. 

The close of the American war was the close 
of a great political period. The humiliation of 
England, and the elevation of France, equally 
came to anend at that moment. Thenceforth, 
all on the British side was restoration of charac- 
- ms fortune—all on the French, confusion and 

ecline. 


The detail, by an eyewitness, of the manner in| 
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which the dissolution of the lackless ministry of 
Lord North, the beginning of good, was actually 
effected, possesses a more than common interest 
in our own day of rapid ministerial change. 
“During the month of November, the accounts 
transmitted to government of Lord Cornwallis’s 
embarrassments, augmented the anxiety of the 
cabinet. Lord George Germaine, in particular, 
conscious that on the prosperous or adverse re- 
sult of that expedition hinged the fate of the 
American contest and his own office, as well as 
probably the duration of the ministry itself, ex- 
pressed to his friends the strongest uneasiness on 
the subject. The meeting of parliament stood 
fixed for the 27th of the month. On the 25th, 
about noon, the official intelligence of the surrender 
of the British forces at Yorktown, arrived from 
Falmouth at Lord George Germaine’s house in 
Pall Mall. Lord Walsingham, who, previously 
to his father Sir William de Grey’s elevation to 
the peerage, had been under secretary of state in 
that department, and who was to second the 
address in the house of lords, happened to be 
there when the messenger brought the news, 
Without communicating it to any other person, 
Lord George, for the purpose of despatch, imme- 
diately got with him into a hackney coach, and 
drove to Lord Stormont’s residence in Portland 
Place. Having imparted the disastrous informa- 
tion to him, and taken him into the carriage, 
the instantly proceeded to the chancellor’s house 
in Great Russel street, Bloomsbury, whom they 
found at home; when, after a short consultation, 
they determined to lay it themselves in person 
before Lord North. e had not received any 
intimation of the event when they arrived at his 
door in Downing street, between one and two 
o’clock. The first minister’s firmness, and even 
his presence of mind, gave way for a short time 
under this disaster. I asked Lord George after- 
wards how he took the communication. ‘ As he 
would have taken a ball in his breast,’ replied 
Lord a : ‘he opened his arms, exclaiming 
wildly, as he paced the apartment during a few 
minutes, Oh ! it is all over,’ words which he 
repeated many times, under emotions of the 
_ agitation and distress.” 

ilitary affairs have since displayed themselves 


on a broader scale, and we can scarcely conceive 


that such notions of national calamity could be 
appended to the capture of a force which, how- 
ever brave, scarcely amounted to the vanguard of 
a modern army, certainly not to the twentieth 
of the army with which ellington appeared on 
the peninsular frontier of France. The misfor- 
tune of the troops under Cornwallis was unques- 
tionable, but their character was unstained, they 
had been brought by their commander into a cul 
de sac, where, it is true, they might have held 
out for ever, if they could have received supplies 
by sea. But that contingericy was tor delicate 
to have been relied on by an officer of any intel- 
ligence. The result proved the fact. The French 
fleet took up the position which Lord Cornwallis’s 
imaginary plan had marked out for the British. 
The army within York town found that though 
to the Americans they were ——— they 
had a more formidable enemy, famine, to deal 
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with; and, finally, to that enemy, and that enemy 
alone, they surrendered. bide 

We next have a picture of a cabinet council in 
terror. When the first agitation had subsided, the 
four ministers discu the question, whether it 
might not be expedient to prorogue the meeting 
of parliament for a few days ; but, as scarcely an 
interval of forty-eight hours remained before the 
appointed time of meeting, and as many members 
of both houses had arrived in London, or were on 
their way, the proposition was abandoned. It be- 
came, however, indispensable to alter, and almost 
remodel, the king’s speech. This was done with- 
out delay, and at the same time Lord George, as 
secretary for the American department, sent off a 
despatch to the king, then at Kew, acquainting 
him with the fate of Lord Cornwallis’s expedi- 
tion. 

The narrative proceeds: “ I dined on that day 
at Lord George’s ; and although the information 
which had reached London in the course of the 
morning from France, as well as from the official 
report, was of a nature not to admit of long con- 
cealment, yet it had not been communicated to me 
or any other individual of the company when I got 
to Pall Mall between five and six o’clock. Lord 
Walsingham, who also dined there, was the only 
person, except Lord George, acquainted with the 
fact. The party, nine in number, sat down to 
table. I thought the master of the house appear- 
ed serious, though he manifested no discomposure. 
Before dinner was over, one of the servants deli- 
vered to him a letter, brought back by the mes- 
senger who had been despatched to the king. 
Lord George opened and perused it; then looking 
at Lord Walsingham, to whom he exclusively 
directed the observation, ‘ The king writes,’ said 
he, ‘just as he always does, except that I observe 
he has neglected to mark the hour and the minute 
of his writing, with his usual precision.’ This 
remark, though calculated to awaken some inte- 
rest, excited no comment, and while the ladies, 
Lord George’s three daughters, remained in the 
room, we repressed our curiosity. But they had 
no sooner withdrawn, than Lord George, having 
acquainted us that information had just arrived 
from Paris of the old Count Maurepas, first mi- 
nister, lying at the point of death, ‘It would 

rieve me,’ said I, ‘ to finish my career, however 
ar advanced in years, were I first minister of 
France, before I had witnessed the termination 
of this great contest between England and Ame- 
rica.” ‘He has survived to see that event,’ re- 
plied Lord , With some agitation.” 

The conversation was prolonged until, on the 
mention of the Virginian campaign, the minister 
disclosed the full bearing of the intelligence. 
“The army has surrendered, and you may pe- 
ruse the particulars of the capitulation in that 
paper.” The paper was taken from his pocket, 
and read to the company. The next question. 
joy one of rather an obtrusive kind, to see what 

e 
States 
est honour to his majesty’s firmn 


thought on the subject. The narration 

e minister’s remark, that it did the high- 

fortitude, and 

— But this was a complying moment, 
et 


and the was read to this effect :—“ I have 
received, with sentiments of the deepest concern, 
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the communication which Lord Germaine 
has made to me, of the unfortunate result of the 
operations in Virginia. I particularly lament it 
on account of the consequences connected with 
it, and the difficulties which it may produce in 
carrying on the public business, or in repairing 
such a misfortune. But I trust that neither Lord 
George Germaine, nor any other member of the ca- 
binet, will suppose that it makes the smallest deter- 
mination in those principles of my conduct, which 
have directed me in past time, and which will 
always continue to animate me under every event, 
in the prosecution of the present contest.” 

The cabinet, strengthened by the royal deter- 
mination, now recovered courage ; they met par- 
liament at the appointed time, and fought their 
battle there with unusual vigour. Perhaps in all 
the annals of senatorial struggle there never was 
a crisis Which more ponestall displayed the ta- 
lents of the commons. Burke, Fox, and Pitt were 
at once seen pouring down the whole fiery torrent 
of declamation on the government. The charac- 
teristic distinctions of their public speaking gave 
new vividness and force to their assault upon the 
strongholds of the ministry. Fox’s passionate 
personality hurled the fiercest invective against 
the ministry, the court, and, fatally for his own 
ambition, the king. Burke’s vast and glowing 
grasp gathered materials of charge from all quar- 
ters, and all subjects, and — them, alike 
strong and weak, on the devoted heads of the cul- 
prit cabinet. Pitt, with keener sagacity, for both 
the present and the future, tore up the frame of 
the ministerial policy, spared persons, avoided an 
insult to the monarch ; but with the copious and 
superb combination of fact and feeling, argument 
and appeal, which from that period was adopted 
as his great parliamentary weapon, and which 
was made to give him matchless superiority in a 
deliberative assembly, swept all before him with 
“ two-handed sway,” and where he smote, left 
nothing for friend or enemy to combat or defend 
after him. 

These efforts failed of overthrowing the cabinet 
at the time; but there can be no question that 
they hastened that precipitate fall which was so 
speedily afterwards to surprise the nation. The 
assault had terrified the garrison, and shaken the 
battlements, to a degree which made the result of 
the next attack secure. Buta more important re- 
sult was already discoverable in the variety of the 
powers exhibited by the three great champions of 
opposition ; the true preparative for a crisis which 
was to fling the petty contests of colonies and 
ministerial juntas into the shade. lt was palpable, 
that when the government of the British empire 
should again become the prize, when the three 
triumvirs, who now combined so vigorously, 
should separate and struggle for themselves, the 
master of the day would be found in the match- 
less dignity and brilliant sagacity of Pitt. It was 
remarked that Fox, though delighting every ear 
by his command of language, by a bold simplicity 
of conception, which made the feeblest argument 
in his hands assume the os of strength, 
and by a quick sensibility, almost a tenderness of 





heart, which, of all the qualities of an orator, is 
one of the rarest and the most resistless, yet 
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with the baleful flames of an eccentric meteor, 
“ shaking from its horrid hair pestilence and war.” 


wanted temper. Neither place nor person was 
sacred from his tread ; the tread was acknowledged 
to be gigantic, but the house looked for the judg- 
ment which should have directed the footstep, 
and looked in vain. Where rebuke would have 
been sufficient, he reprobated ; he was not content 
with stripping off the disguise, he scourged and 
lacerated. The language which he directed openly 
against the king, on the first day of the session, 
was rash in the extreme. “ Those,” he exclaim- 
ed, “who are ignorant of the character of the 
prince whose speech we have just heard, might 
consider him as an unfeeling despot, erulting in 
the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and lives of his 
people! The speech itself, divested of the dis- 
guise of royal forms, can only mean,—our losses 
in Ameriea have been most calamitous ; the blood 
of my subjects has flowed in copious streams 
throughout every part of that continent ; the trea- 
sures of Britain have been wantonly lavished, 
while the load of taxes imposed on an overbur- 
dened country is intolerable—yet will I continue 
to tax you to the last shilling. When, by 
Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, all hopes of victory 
are for ever extinct, and a continuance of hostili- 
ties can only accelerate the ruin of the British 
empire, J prohibit you from thinking of peace ; 
my rage for conquest is unquenched, and my re- 
venge unsated ; nor can any thing except the total 
subjugation of my American subjects allay my 
animosity.” Burke roved through his own meta- 
phoric region with unrivaled wing ; but the times 
were too anxious for the mere rapture of elo- 
quence, and men’s minds were too keenly fixed 
on the calamities which seemed to be flowing in 
full tide round their feet, to enjoy the careerings 
of this sitter on the clouds above their heads. But 
in Pitt they saw the true leader. He wasted none 
of his prodigious power in rash accusation, or 
splendid excursion into the world of fancy. He 
broke ground directly in front of the cabinet, and 
urged on his attacks alike with steady, daring, 
and consummate judgment, completely and justly 
drawing the line between the king and the minis- 
try—and there can be no juster distinction than 
between the motives of the man who can have no 
personal object, and ministers, all whose objects 
may be personal, and to whose advice all the acts 
of government must be constitutionally referable. 
Pitt’s conduct on this occasion was so distinguish- 
ed an evidence of his superior fitness for the guid- 
ance of affairs, that the future minister was seen in 
him from that hour; and Dundas, the lord advocate, 
a man remarkable for his knowledge of political 
human nature, attached himself to him as the man 
on whom, at no distant period, he foresaw the 
destinies of the country would depend. Though 
sitting among the ministers on whom Pitt was 
flinging red-hot brands, he contrived to panegyrise 
their force and fire, while impugning their direc- 
tion ; applauded the patriotism, while he tenderly 
deprecated the opposition of the young orator ; 
and attributed his adoption of the hostile side to 
the mere accidents of his entrance into public 
life, foretold in him the future defender of his 
country ; in contrast with its hot and hurried as- 
sailant, hailing him as.a beneficent )uminary ris- 
ing on the horizon, that had but just before glared 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE vow. 

The following anecdote, which may perhaps find diffi- 
cult credence with the phlegmatic natives of the north, 
ignorant of the peculiar character of the Sicilians, may 
easily be verified by any traveller whom business or plea- 
sure may conduct to Catania, and will serve as an excel. 
lent specimen of the whimsical superstition of even the 
higher classes among that eccentric people. 

e heir of one of the first houses of the above-men. 
tioned city being seized with a violent fit of illness, his 
life was despaired of by the faculty. The Marchesa 
R . his afflicted mother, finding no hope in the doc. 
tors, had recourse to the saints, and addressing herself to 
Saint Antonio, for whom she entertained an especial de. 
votion, and whose name was borne by the invalid, im- 
plored his interposition, vowing, that if he recovered, she 
would marry him to the first maiden young woman of 
whatever rank or station she might find, offering her 
prayers before his altar. 

It turned out that the health of the young man began 
immediately after the vow to improve. ‘The mother was 
not slack in acknowledging her engagement with the 
saint. When she arrived at the shrine in search of the 
bride provided by Saint Antonio, she found a young beg- 
gar girl, the only devotee at the altar. Nothing disap- 
pointed, having only ascertained that she was unmarried 
and unengaged, she did not presume to look the gift 
horse in the mouth; but, to the wonder of the mendicant, 
saluted her as her daugiter-in-law, and conducting her 
by the hand to her carriage, which was waiting, without 
any regard to her person and apparel, which were natur- 
ally none of the cleanest, placed the ragged girl in the 
vehicle, and drove off with her to the palace, of which 
she was destined to become the future mistress. The 
son, equally devout with his mother, gratefully received 
the precious godsend, which Saint Antonio, no doubt, to 
put to the test, had taken care should be as little blest 
with the gifts of person as those of fortune, being, in ad- 
dition to her other qualifications, as ill-favoured a young 
person as any in the city of Catania. 

The careful marchesa, knowing bow prone youth is to 
change, having submitted her daughter-in-law to the ne- 
cessary operations of the bath and the toilette, and the 
helping hands of the friseur and dress-maker, had the 
marriage duly celebrated on the morrow. The young 
bride scarcely knew what to think of the new element in 
which she found herself, and felt at first rather awkward, 
making many remarks on the troublesome and unnatural 
restraints imposed on themselves by the rich. For in- 
stance, she could not, for her life, see the propriety of 
taking our food with a fork, when Providence had so 
liberally provided us with fingers, or indulging, in warm 
weather, in the superfluous luxury of shoes and stock- 
ings. 
But all these little gaucheries wore off by degrees, and 
under the tuition of her mother-in-law, she promised to 
turn out as fine a lady as her quondam betters. There 
was, however, one of her peculiarities which excited the 
curiosity of the family, and occasio’ the sagacious 
marchesa no little anxiety. Every day after dinner she 
retired to her apartment, and carefully locking the door 
after her, remained invisible for several hours; as low 
voices were heard within, the mother-in-law began to 
entertain suspicions that all was not right. She there- 
fore resolved to keep a vigilant watch on her motions, 
and in order to ascertain the nature of her after-dinner 
occupations, had a hole privately bored in one of the pan- 
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nels of the chamber. Next day, following her softly up 
stale, and applying her ogo to Ge she saw, to 
her astonishment, her daughter w produce fruit, 
pieces of bread, and other fragments, which she had se- 
creted at table, and placing a jon on each of the 
chairs in the room, she began with the first, and extend- 
ing her hand, with the usual doleful cant of the mendi- 
cant fraternity, supplicated for “a little charity for the 
love of heaven.” After continuing her entreaties for 
some time, she took what was lying on the chair, and 
whining a benediction on the supposed donor, passed on 
to the next, until she had made a tour of the whole, when 
she sat down in a corner and devoured the fragments 
with greater zest and appetite than she ever displayed at 
table. Thus verifying the old adage, “ that custom is 
second nature.” 


THE UNFORTUNATE CITY. 


Catania appears, from the earliest ages, to have been 
entirely built of lava, as at present. The most ancient 
remains, now many feet below the surface, are of that 
material; and so plainly does its site seem marked for 
the course of these destructive streams, that strata of lava 
are found to a vast depth beneath the foundations of the 
old city. War, pestilence, famine, earthquake, and 
Mount ®tna, have done their work on this devoted 
town. 

Times innumerable have irruptions devastated its ter- 
ritory with their fiery torrents, changing cultivation into 
a desert, annihilating the fruits of its fields, and leaving 
its wretched inhabitants, deprived of their expected sus- 
tenance, to suffer under all the accumulated horrors of 
famine. Often has that destructive scourge, the plague, 
visited and nearly exterminated its population. Repeat- 
edly, after obstinate, and bloody sieges, have hostile 
armies passed in triumph through its gates, putting this 
unhappy people to the edge of the sword, or selling them 
into slavery. Yet, as if these disasters were partial and 
insufficient, twice has the entire body of its citizens been 


expelled in mass from its walls, leaving their desolate 
hearths a prey to the enemy and the stranger ; twice has 
the city been razed to its foundations by the hand of 
war; twice shaken to the ground by earthquakes, and 
twice buried beneath the burning lavas of Mount tna. 

1. B.C. 474. Hiero Ist, King of Syracuse, expelled 
the Catanensians in a body from their city, obliging 


them to migrate to Leontium. In their place he peopled 
Catania with five thousand Peloponnesians, and as many 
ae changing the name of the town to tna. 

ifleen years after, on the death of Hiero, the ancient 
inhabitants recovered the city and restored its name, Ca- 
tania, which it then bore. 

2. B.C. 403. Dionysius the Elder again ejected them 
from their homes, bestowing the vacant town on his 
Campanian mercenaries, whom, seven years afterwards, 
he persuaded to remove to Leontium, which he was de- 
sirous of strengthening. On this occasion it is probable 
that the former population returned to their habitations. 

3. B.C. 121. Catania was ruined by the ninth record- 
ed eruption of Mount tna. The roofs of the houses 
fell in under the weight of the ashes and stones ejected 
by the mountain ; and the whole town was buried to the 
depth of many feet. So great was the desolation, that 
the Romans granted it a respite from all imposts for the 
space of ten years. 

4. B.C. The city was taken and leveled to the 
earth by Sextus Pompeius, but it was soon restored, with 
increased magnificence, and its dispersed inhabitants re- 
established, by the gratitude of Augustus, in whose cause 
it had suffered. 

5. A. D. 1144. The lava which burst from A2tna in 
this year, passed, in its course to the sea, through Cata- 
nia, and destroyed a great part of the town. same 
stream so completely filled up the port of Ulysses, that it 
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would be difficult, were it not otherwise well attested, to 
believe that the existence of a harbour in that place was 
not a dream of the poets. 

6. A. D. 1169. Catania was overthrown on the 4th of 
February by a tremendous earthquake, which took place 
9 violent irruption of Mount A2tna. This visita- 
tion happened in the reign of William. The shocks 
were so incessant and severe, that the town appeared to 
roll from one side to the other, like a ship at sea. The 
bishop, with forty-four Benedictine monks, accompanied 
by a vast crowd of the populace, was preparing to con- 
duct in procession from the cathedral of St. Agatha, the 
image of that saint, with the celebrated veil, which the 
Catanese believe to have often miraculously preserved 
them on similar occasions, when the roof of the church 
fell in and buried them all beneath the ruins. Soon after, 
almost every house in the town was thrown to the earth 
at once, filling the streets with the materials, and over- 
whelming the affrighted inhabitants as they hurried to 
and fro, vainly endeavouring to shield themselves from 
the impending danger. More than fifteen thousand per- 
sons perished. Many places in the neighbourhood were 
in like manner destroyed. A®tna was observed to sink 
in considerably on the side towards Taormina. Ancient 
rivers disappeared, and others burst forth in spots before 
arid. The spring of Arethusa, in Syracuse, the waters 
of which were till that period renowned for their purity 
and sweetness, became discoloured and brackish. The 
fountain of Tavi, one of the sources of the Giaretta, after 
remaining dry for the space of two hours, threw out for 
a third waters of the colour of blood. 

7. A. D. 1234. Catania was destroyed and razed to 
the ground by order of the Emperor Frederic II. The 
soldiery committed the most frightful excesses, sparing 
neither age nor sex, and butchering so many thousands 
of the citizens, that the smoking ruins of the town may 
be said to have been quenched in the blood of its inhabit- 
ants ; so severe was the blow, that it remained almost en- 
tirely deserted, until the reign of Charles V., who restor- 
it to its former splendour. 

8. A. D. 1669. Exactly five centuries after its de- 
struction by the dreadful earthquake of 1169, Catania was 
afflicted by another terrible visitation. ‘The vast river of 
lava ejected from the newly-created Monte Risso was, in 
the beginning of June, rapidly advancing on the ill-fated 
city, setting to, and involving the whole country as 
it in a red cloud of smoke and flame ; its devasta- 
tions had already plunged hundreds of families in irre- 
mediable ruin : a roof in the town to eover them was all 
that remained ; and the unrelenting lava having already 
deprived them of their sustenance, was on the point of 
expelling them from their habitations. With a progress 
gradual but certain and irresistible, it rolled onward on 
the dismayed and helpless city. Whilst the distance 
was yet considerable, whilst a chance yet remained of 
its course being arrested or diverted, hope and fear pre- 
dominated by turns on the countenances of those who 
hurried to and fro in the public streets and squares to 
collect the tidings, or crowded on the house-tops to ob- 
serve the progress of the lava, varying in their expres- 
sion as its appearances seemed favourable or discourag- 
ing : processions were made to every church, vows were 
offered at every shrine, and the sacred veil of St. Agatha, 
which, borne by the bishop at the head of all the clergy 
of Catania, still hung suspended from the walls. But 
when the burning torrent, four miles in width and sixty 
feet in height, closed upon the town, and overhung the 
ramparts, casting its frightful shade far into the place, 
incessantly detaching its enormous scorie, and rapidly 
filling up the small interval remaining, unqualified hor- 
ror sat on every face, the consecrated veil was withdrawn 
in despair, processions dispersed in disorder, = 
gave way to lamentations, and every one capable of re- 
moving prepared for immediate flight. The shrieks of 





women, the wailing of children, the cries of men grown 
desperate with their misfortuncs, arose on every side. 
Mothers with their infants in their arms, dutiful sons 
with their aged parents on their shoulders, fathers of 
families carrying their little remaining all, hurried to the 
ates in promiscuous confusion ; whilst the hel and 
Fea-sidden, whom no filial or friendly hand had assisted 
to remove, abandoned to inevitable fate, were heard in 
many of the houses with feeble cries, vainly imploring 
succour. Such is but a weak description of the scene 
nted by Catania, when a little before mid-day on 
the 11th of June, the fiery torrent entered the town at an 
angle, near the Benedictine convent. By far the greatest 
part of the place was buried beneath the burning mass; 
and so great were the vapours and smoke of the confla- 
gration, that for fifty-four successive days, the few re- 
maining inhabitants of Catania could discern neither 
sun nor stars. Afler traversing the city, and destroying 
where it passed, every vestige of human habitation or 
presence, it at length, with a noise that stunned and ter- 
rified the hearer to a vast distance, precipitated itself into 
the sea, the waves of which, exalted into steam by the 
heat, spread themselves in an impenetrable mist for 
miles around. The waters were discoloured and heated 
far and wide, and the fish perished in such numbers, as 
not only to afford for some days, sufficient sustenance to 
the homeless and destitute thousands deprived of other 
resources, but for months afterwards their remains were 
brought up by fishermen in their nets. 

9. A. D. 1693. Whilst yet labouring under the effects 
of the last mentioned disaster, this afflicted city was 
doomed to suffer a calamity still more dreadful from an 
earthquake. Antonio Seravita, an eye witness, relates 


that he was traveling towards Catania, when the day 
becume gradually overcast, and at the distance of a few 
miles he was surprised at the sight of a black and heavy 
cloud, which hung like night over the city ; the sea, near 
which lay his road, began to rise and overflow the beach, 


sending forth an unusual and terrifie sound : at the same 
time A2tna threw up flames to an amazing height, anda 
tremendous explosion was heard, which appeared to Ser- 
ravita louder than if all the artillery in the world had 
been discharged at once. The birds flew about’ in evi- 
dent consternation, and the cattle ran bellowing through 
the fields. The horses of Serravita and his companions 
stopped short, and refused, in despite of whip and spur, 
to proceed, rearing and plunging in a frightful manner 
when urged on ; a were obliged to dismount, but no 
sooner had they alighted, than they were at first thrown 
down, and then again, by the heaving motion of the 
earth, cast up at least a foot and a half trom the ground. 
When Serravita arose, and turned his eyes towards Ca- 
tania, he was amazed at not secing a vestige of the town 
remaining, and in its place nothing but a dense cloud of 
dust rising in the air. It was the token of destruction 
—the superb and populous Catania was leveled to the 
earth, and eighteen thousand of its inhabitants buried in 
its ruins. 

During the shocks, no one could keep his fuoting ; and 
those who lay on the ground were tossed from side to 
side by the undulating motion of the earth, as if on the 
billows at sea; high wails were lifted from their founda- 
tious, and thrown into the air. Fifty-four cities, with 
vi and castles innumerable, were overthrown by 
this frightful visitation. 

10. A. D. 1819. Catania has been of late years the 
scene of a melancholy occurrence. In the spring of 
1819, a violent earthquake took place during the ~ 
tion of the festival of San Salvadore, by which the charch 
was to such a , that the walls fell in upon 
the crowds which had ae te eer ee st 
burying the whole congregation in ruins. Upwa 
of two thousand persons perished on this dreadful occa- 
sion. 
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From the Asiatic Journal 
HUGH BOYD OF MADRAS, 


THE REPUTED JUNIUS. 


When the authorship of the letters of Junius 
became the fashionable puzzle of the day, it was 
uite ridiculous to remark the variety of indivi- 
pwr to whom the honour was ascribed. The 
most startling inconsistencies, the wildest impro- 
babilities, nay, the most glaring impossibilities, 
threw little or no impediment in the way of a 
favourite theory. To such an excess was the 
habit carried of finding out Junius in every body, 
that some sagacious persons agreed in making 
the Duke of Grafton be author—that very Duke 
of Grafton, who, according to Horace Walpole, 
could never put two sentences of decent English 
together; nay, the same Duke of Grafton upon 
a public and personal character Junius ex- 
pended his blackest venom. Burke, the leading 
me of the administration to which Junius 

imself belonged, the party which it is well 
known that Junius supported through thick and 
thin; Horne Tooke, whom Junius unsparing] 
ridicules as Parson Horne, or bespatters wit 
abuse as the adversary of Wilkes; Lord George 
Germaine—have each, upon the slenderest induc- 
tions and in defiance of the greatest improbabili 
ties, had the credit of those memorable letters. 
Mankind will always retain their propensity to 
pet and patronise a plausible conjecture, and a 
catalogue raisonné of the different persons, wise 
and «umple, learned and ignorant, good and indif 
ferent writers, who have enjoyed in their genera- 
tion the fame of being Junius, woald furnish an 
amusing if not instructive paper. 

Many Anglo-Indian characters have, in their 
day and in their own circles, figured as the writers 
of those singular compositions. When it was the 
usage of the company to send out persons invest- 
ed with civil employments, who had not passed 
through any antecedent gradations of the service, 
and who were frequently of a somewhat advanced 
age, it was not very uncommon for some of them 
to bring out a kind of hazy confused suspicion of 
being Juniuses—one on the strength having 
written, under the signature of Brutus, an admir- 
able series of letters in the Public Advertiser upon 
the conduct of Beckford, when the king turned 
his back upon him at the levee; another for a 
letter, full of fiery remonstrance and indignant 
eloquence, upon the disgraceful negligence of the 
city scavengers; and even upon slighter grounds 
of conjecture. If any analogy of style or diction 
could be traced in an official letter or two from 
the hands of any of those who laboured under 
these flattering surmises, the evidence was com- 
plete ; and one individual became Junius through 
all the company’s dominions, because, in his 
complaint to the government of being superseded 
as chief of Cuddalore, he told them that “the 
rays of their indignation irradiated the victim 
they were intended to consume.” 

It is certain that the claim of Mr. Francis (af- 
terwards Sir nae) rested upon evidence, inter- 
nal and external, of an extraordinary kind. The 
coincidences were miraculous, if he was not the 
author. Yet miraculous coincidences have hap 
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pened, and will happen to the last aoe of 
time,—and the point ht to be established re- 
mains as it was. Much fuss was made about 
the structure of Mr. Francis’s sentences,—the 
most fluctuating of all standards. It is obvious 
that, after books had been written and controver- 
sies instituted, he adopted a more stately and 
antithetical manner of writing than he used before. 
Indeed, as far as internal testimony goes, the cor- 
respondence and letters of Mr. Hastings might 
now and then, upon testimony equally unexcep- 
tionable, make him out to be Junius. In fact 
every body who can write at all will be occasion- 
ally a Junius—at least for a sentence or two. 
Hugh Boyd was a school-fellow of Grattan, 
and a friend and protegé of Flood, from whose 
familiar conversations he acknowledged himself to 
have received the greatest benefit in the aim and 
objects of his studies. Left by the death of his 
father nearly destitute, he chose the law as his 
profession, and came to London in search of fame 
and fortune, where he cultivated the acquaintance 
of Goldsmith, Garrick, Armstrong, and the cele- 
brated Mrs. Macauley, the historian (as she face- 
tiously called herself) of the Stewarts. But his 
most familiar associate was Mr. Laughlin 
M‘Lean, the nabob of Arcot’s accredited agent. 
With this well-informed but highly convivial 
character, Boyd frequently heard the chimes of 
midnight at the celebrated Devil Coffee House. 
afterwards known by the name of Dick’s near 
Temple Bar. It was a place that might be said, 
so far back as Queen Anne’s time, to be “native 
to famous wits or hospitables.” His subsequent 
intreduction to Lord Macartney, with whom 
he proceeded to India, was chiefly attributable to 


the good offices of M'Lean, who instructed him 
in the details relative to the dispute ,;oing on be- 
tween Mohammed Ali Khan and the East India 
Company, and Boyd took up the nabob’s cause in 
a series of letters that appeared in Woodfall’s 


Public Advertiser, in 1777. They are written 
plainly and perspicuously, but the stately struc- 
ture of literary reputation, reared upon them by 
flattering friends and enthusiastic critics, was not 
the least of the specious absurdities to which the 
Junius controversy gave rise. Soon after, M‘Lean 
went to India for the purpose of adjusting the 
dispute between the nabob and the company, and 
had he remained there, might have been of ines- 
timable use to Boyd in advancing his fortunes. 
But the ship in which he embarked for Madras, 
in all probability, foundered at sea, for she was 
never heard of, alter she left the Cape. , 
But it was decreed that Boyd must be Junius. 
The hypothesis was fought adversis frontibus 
through certain circles, and to show with what 
desperate tenacity it was clung to by its sup- 
porters, it is only requisite to adduce a specimen 
of the kind of reasoning to which they conde- 
scended to resort. Boyd once or twice met Dr. 
Johnson at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and showed him, by og demonstration in his 
power, the reverence he felt for his wisdom and 
But it is well known that Johnson not 
only attacked the political character of Junius, 
but handled his style and diction with peculiar 
severity, in that most beautiful of all tracts, 
VOL. XXVI. MARCH, 1835.—43 


virtue. 
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Thoughts on the Falkland Islands. These sa- 
gacious reasoners, therefore, concluded that Junius 
would have reciprocated the attack with more 
than his usual bitterness, but for some extraordi- 
nary motive; and as Junius ined a profound 
silence as to Johnson’s ani rsions, it follow- 
ed necessarily, that Boyd tust be Junius, inas- 
much as it was respect and admiration only for 
Johnson, that could suppress even recriminatory 
or angry feeling after such a provocation. An- 
other of his eulogists adduces, in aid of the same 
theory, an incident whieh, though probable, was 
not likely to have the effectattributed to it. In the 
gallery of the house of commons, Boyd frequently 
sat near Pitt, who was not then a member of the 
house. They got so well acquainted, that once, 
after a long debate the affairs of Ireland, 
they retired together to a late dinner at a coffee- 
house, and over theif wine jointly committed to 
writing the substance of the debate, which they 
transmitted to Ireland. When the bill was called 
for, Boyd (the most probable part of the story) 
happened not to have cash enough about him to 
pay his share, and borrowed of Pitt a few shillings 
to make up the deficiency. Afterwards, when it 
began to be positively asserted, and in a tone be- 
yond that of conjeeture, that Boyd was the author 
of Junius’s letters, Pitt, in confirmation of the 
same opinion, stated his st belief in it, by re- 
counting the incident of their having jointly writ- 
ten the Irish debate, and of his attention being 
gem called to Boyd’s report of what had 
been said by Colonel Barré, which, he observed, 
in spirit, point, and sarcasm, reminded him, as he 
read it over, so strongly of Junius, that he should 
always retain the conviction, that a piece of writ- 
ing so remarkably tinged with the colour and 
complexion of Jumus, could have proceeded from 
no other pen. 

However, with this reputation of being the au- 
thor of Junius, Boyd went out to India, as second 
secretary to Lord Macartney, who had been nomi- 
nated to the chair at Madras, where he arrived in 
the autumn of the year 1781. It might have been 
rationally inferred that Junius, whoever or what- 
ever he was, had he been disposed to serve the 
government he had attacked with such unrelent- 
ing animosity, would have been spared the morti- 
fication of soliciting a place under it. Yet so it 
was. He exerted his interest with Mr. Flood to 
obtain for him the appointment of under-secretary * 
of state in Lord Germaine’s department. The 
strongest efforts were made in his behalf, but from 
some hidden cause, it is pretended, proved inef- 
fectual. This circumstance, which speaks volumes 
to show that Boyd was not Junius, has been twist- 
ed by Mr. George Chalmers into an irresistible 
proof that he was. By the way, it may be ob- 
served that Mr. Chalmers’ efforts to establish the 
literary identity of Junius and Boyd, occupy two 
very considerable volumes. Boyd, upon his arri- 
val at Madras, devoted himself sedulously to ori- 
ental politics, and an absurd whim having crept 
into the head of the governor, that an alliance 
with the King of Candy would be of vi port- 
ance to the Company’s possessions in Indiay 
threatened with a powerful confederacy, h 
aimed at nothing less than their total —e 
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Mr. Boyd accompanied Sir Edward Hughes’s ex- 
pedition against Trincomalee, was present at its 
storming, and then set out on an expedition into 
that almost impenetrable country, from whose 
court few ambassadors ever returned, and where 
several, who had gone in the vigour of youth, 
were detained till they were old men for an an- 
swer. Boyd was more lucky. His Candian ma- 
jesty refused to acknowledge the right of the 
Company to treat with an independent sovereign, 
and the ambassador departed without having ob- 
tained the most material purpose of his mission. 
The vessel, in which he embarked from Trinco- 
malee, was captured by Suffrein’s fleet, and he 
remained several months at the island of Mauri- 
tius, a close prisoner. 

On his liberation (after a short visit at Calcutta, 
where every body was charmed with the talents, 
wit, and humour of the supposed Junius) he was 
recalled to Madras, having been appointed mas- 
ter attendant at that settlement. It is remarkable 
that Boyd never contradicted positively the con- 
jecture, that he was the real Junius. Then the 
subject accidentally arose in conversation, he 
seemed anxiously to shrink from the discussion ; 
and it was considered, in general, a point of deli- 
cacy to abstain from it. Once, indeed, a blunder- 
ing Irishman addressed a letter to him, with the 
superscription of “ Junius Boyd, Esq ;” and in the 
carelessness of the convivial hour, unguarded hints 
and allusions were made to the presumed author 
of the celebrated letters, and sometimes design- 
edly, for the purpose of drawing him out on the 
subject. Except, however, his remark, upon one 
occasion, that the writer, whoever he was, had a 
mass of the most weighty reasons for preserving 
the secret, and no other but that of idle vanity to 
betray it, he was uniformly silent upon this topic. 
This, indeed, left the question as it was. It might 
still be Boyd, so reasoned the zealous partisans 
of the favourite hypothesis, and he might have a 
thousand sowested motives for concealment. Yet 
those who looked deeper than the surface, might 
discern in Hugh Boyd feelings very far from those 
of anxiety not to be taken for Junius. They who 
looked still deeper, thought they could discern 
certain coquetries he was wont to play off, that 
might on the contrary fortify the presumption. 
Amongst these was a most superbly bound vo- 
lume, containing the letters of Junius, flung care- 
lessly on his table, and on openjng it, a variety of 
pencil marks and references to living names and 
characters in every page. 

At the conclusion of the Mysore war, in 1792, 
he set on foot a paper called the Madras Courier, 
and the most superficial reader, acquainted with 
Junius, might sheeres that the style and manner 
of the principal articles were so framed as to con- 
firm the notion of the writer’s identity with the 
nominis umbra. In 1793, also, he commenced a 
series of periodical essays, under the title of the 
Indian Observer. They have been republished 
in a collection of Boyd's works; and the most 

rominent peculiarity, visible in all of them, is a 
aborious straining after the frame and structure 
of Junius’s sentences,—frequently the same pow- 
erful antithesis, the same playfulness of re, 
and not unfrequently an analogous pointedness 





of rebuke aid bitterness of sarcasm. Yet, with 
all this, it was not Junius. It was impossible, 
even with a predisposition to believe that he was 
the veritable Amphytrion, to fly from the perpe- 
tually recurring persuasion that it was the fieti- 
tious one. A paper, like the Indian Observer, at 
one of our eastern settlements, where literary at- 
tainments were not common, did not languish for 
want of encouragement. Before the publication 
of the second number, it could boast the names of 
seven hundred opulent subscribers. Want of pru- 
dence, and convivial habits, however, mvolved 
poor Boyd, in spite of his master-intendantship, 
which was about two hundred star pagodas 
monthly, and of the profits of his publication, in 
continual perplexity. He died at Madras in 1799. 
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The return of Monsieur de Talleyrand to 
France, has created in all political circles there 
—ang what circles are not political ?—much the 
same kind of sensation as the known presence of 
an incorporeal spirit would among a congregation 
of blind ied mortals. Such a subtle and un- 
accountable intelligence is attributed to him, that 
from the king on his throne to the mere newspa- 
per speculator, all experience a boding flutter of 
apprehension at his very presence. He is consi- 
dered as a sort of political magician, who holds 
in his hands the fate of kings and cabinets. Louis 
Philippe is supposed to acknowledge his su- 
a as that of astrologers was acknowledged 

y monarchs of old. In fact, there is a kind of 


superstition attached to his name, and the min- 
gled dread, respect, and abhorrence which it in- 
spires in France, is well depicted in a little pro- 
duction which Madame Sand, better known by 
her former name, Madame Dudevant, has lately 


given to the world. We shall, therefore, in the 
present article, borrow largely from this little 
production. Its authoress is well known in France 
as having written several very pleasing and suc- 
cessful romances, and as having, we are told, been 
formerly enthusiastically, and perhaps platoni- 
cally, in love with Lord Byron. The paper to 
which we now allude, is written in a strain of 
thoughtful and sensitive morality, which pleases 
us much, and the opening of the dialogue, in 
which it consists, puts one in mind, if changed 
times will admit of the comparison, of the two 
shepherds in Virgil musing and moralising on the 
manners of the great city Rome. With respect, 
however, to the vials of burning wrath, which the 
fair lady has thought proper to pour on the head 
of the hoary diplomatist, that, we confess, is not 
quite in the same spirit. Yet will we undertake 
to justify it also; Monsieur de Talleyrand has 
shrouded his real character—if a different one he 
have from that which is usually attributed to him 
—so carefully in silence and in mystery, his ways 
have been so subterranean—his tread so stealthy 
and noiseless—his agency so potent, and his 
means so invisible; if we have seen his hand, 
we have seen nothing but his hand; that what 
appears of his character is, to say the best of it, 
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enigmatical, and forms a back d from which 
only the darkest portrait can fittingly stand out. 
Acts which shun the light, we very fairly conclude 
belong to darkness; and so we leave intrigues, 
great and little, without pity, to their fate—to all 
the exaggerations which fancy may add to their 
real baseness. We, however, have formed a 
somewhat different appreciation of Monsieur de 
Talleyrand’s character from Madame Sand. To 
us there appears in it nothing mysterious or un- 
accountable. Brought up to a calling in which 
forms are essentials, and in which the art of im- 
sing stands in the place of truth, thence plunged 
into a revolution which professed to tear away all 
imposition and disguises, and to bring naked re- 
alities alone into action—and finding this also 
illusion, it is no matter of wonder that be should 
have come to the conclusion, that what men call 
truth and virtue are mere phantoms, and exist 
not, that life is a great game, and that the best 
player is the best man. Thinking thus of him, 
we think Monsieur de Talleyrand holds a high 
lace only in a very seeend rate order of mind. 
e has sagacity enough not to be deceived 
by the sanguine credulity and generous hopes 
which delude others. He sees through these, and 
sees them to be vain. And this exemption from 
the influences which move the multitude, gives 
him his superiority over them. His impassability 
is the secret source of his clear-sightedness and 
his power. But he has not sagacity to perceive 
that shows and illusions of good, the wildest and 
most extravagant that ever made men act like 
madmen or idiots, could not exist if they had not 
their deep sources in truths which agitate before 
they are apprehended. These are the indicators 
of truth’s whereabouts, and vibrate, -like the di- 
viner’s rod, over the spot where secret treasure 
lies buried. Thus the absurdities and horrors of 
superstition proved the existence of religious ve- 
rity, and preceded its manifestation. To be arrest- 
ed, however, by such a consideration as this, sup- 
poses in the mind an abstract Jove of truth; and 
this Monsieur de Talleyrand has not. He sees 
only, and that with the acutest perspicacity, that 
which is palpable and above ground, and denies 
the rest; but denies it with so perfect a faith, 
that he has become of old a privileged being, out 
of the influence of delusion, and also out of the 
sphere of truth, duping others, yet still more 
deeply duped himeelf, by denying the ultimate 
aim and tendency of those very delusions which 
enable him to dupe them. Such characters as his 
are the natural product of a revolution, which put 
all crude, but in a metaphysical sense true, ideas, 
rudely to a violent test. The experiment failing, 
men inevitably fell into unbelief, and became 
cold, selfish, disenchanted beings, regarding no- 
thing as important but their own personal inte- 
rests, because believing in nothing but material 
existence. Of all the effects of revolution accom- 
lished, this perhaps is the worst—that it blasts 
ope, and meets every moral and spiritual truth 
with constant negation. Out of it arises the de- 
nying fiend, “ der geist der stets verneini.” It 
makes Talleyrands of every grade of intellect, 
and calls forth such indignant invectives as follow 
from outraged believers in virtue. 
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“ Wherefore then do we live,” exclaimed he, 
seating himself, with a sudden movement, on the 
stone bench in front of the chateau. “ What pro- 
fit is there in our lives? What noble use do we 
make of our faculties? What then is virtue? Is 
it a stagnant marsh, or an impetuous river ; the 
buried diamond, or the bursting lava, shrouding 
its brilliancy from the light, or shedding intolera- 
ble splendours over the world?” 

“In none of these things is virtue imaged,” 
replied I. “I would rather liken it to the little 
rivulet proceeding from the peaceful grotto, giving 
moisture to verdant. meadows, to plants which 
embalm the air, and to flowers which enamel the 
earth. Virtue, mind you, is not genius, it is good- 
ness. You who are so ambitious, look at that 
palace, think of him who inhabits it, and tell me, 
are you not reconciled to your lot ?” 

“ Hideous consolation !” responded my friend. 

“ Patience, patience,” I resumed, “ do not be- 
lieve it is = y which makes me counsel con- 
tentment. hen one can prevent crime, it is 
mean and cowardly to wash one’s hands like Pi- 
late. But tell me, how many Messiahs are there 
born every century? Are you not alarmed and 
indignant at the number of redeemers and legis- 
lators who pretend to the throne of the moral 
world? Instead of seeking a guide, and listening 
thirstily to the inspired word, the whole human 
race seems rushing to the pulpit and the rostrum. 
All would be instructors ; all know better, speak 
better, reason better, than those who have preced- 
ed them. Yet all this confused murmur over our 
heads and around us, is nothing but the echo of 
vain words and sonorous declarations, in which 
the heart and intelligence seek in vain for any ray 


of warmth or light. All the elements of force and 
activity are abroad, and in disarray, and are only 
— and paralysed in their career by their mu- 


tual shock. How many calamities go to procure 
our benefit! The promised regeneration is seen 
only through a vista of crime, and the instruments 
by which it is to be worked out are men who lose 
all their personal virtue in the task. Let us not 
adventure our little stock of virtue on that raging 
sea, in which so many consciences have perished, 
so many principles have made shipwreck. Are 
you not seized with an invincible disgust, a secret 
orror, for active life, in front of that chateau, 
where so many unclean projects, so many com- 
pact scoundrelisms, brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night? Know you not that the 
man resides there, who, for sixty years, has been 
playing with nations and crowns as at a game of 
chess? Who knows but that this man, the first 
time he sat before a table in the public service, 
had an honest resolution in his head, and a noble 
sentiment in his heart ? : 

“ Never,” cried my friend ; “ profane not integ- 
rity by such a thought. That lip, like a cat’s 
drawn up, and clinging to the gums, that other 
lip, like a satyr’s, large and falling ; a mixture of 
dissimulation and lasciviousness ; those soft and 
well-rounded lineaments, marking suppleness of 
character; that dangerous fold on a prominent 
forehead, that arrogant nose, with that reptile 
look ; so many contrasts on a human physiogno- 
my, reveal a man born for great vice and little 
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actions. Never has the heart of this man felt 
tle warmth of a generous emotion; never has a 
frank idea traversed his laborious head ; that man 
is an exception in nature, a monstrosity so rare, 
that the human race, even in despising him, has 
contemplated him with a stupid admiration. I 
will defy you to abase yourself even to the most 
extraordinary of his talents !” 

Here my friend stopped with an air ironically 
joyous, and after a few moments’ silence resum- 
ed :—“ When I think of the thoughts which have 
engaged us in this place, almost under the win- 
dows of the greatest impostor in the universe, 
we, poor children of solitude, all of whose dreams, 
all of whose cares, are to spread virtuous senti- 
ments and make them contagious, | feel an incli- 
nation to laugh at ourselves. Here we are 
almost weeping for tenderness over the human 
race, which knows us not, and if it did, would 
repulse us with contumely, should we attempt to 
preach to it our doctrines ; whilst it bows down 
and prostrates itself under the intellectual power 
of those who detest and despise it. Cuntemplate 
a moment the pale immoveable face of this old 
palace! Listen and look; al! is sombre and 
silent. It seems as if we were in a burying- 
ground. Yet fifty persons at least inhabit that 
wing. There are but some few of its windows 
barely lighted. Not the slightest noise betrays 
the whereabouts of the master, his society or his 
suite. What order, what respect, what gloom 
presides over this little empire. The doors open 
and shut without noise. The valets come and go 
without awakening an echo by their tread under 
these mysterious arches. Their service seems to 
be done by enchantment. Look at that window, 
a little better lighted than the others through 
which you may see the uncertain spectre of a 
white statue; that is the dining-room. There 
are assembled, sportsmen, artists, brilliant wo- 
men, men of fashion, and all which France pos- 
sesses the most exquisite in elegance and grace. 
But do you hear from this assembly a song, a 
laugh, or the raised sound of a single voice, at- 
testing the presence of man? I would wager even 
that they avoid each other’s looks, lest a thought 
should circulate under ceilings which canopy 
silence, mystery, and secret dread. Not a valet 
dares sneeze, not a dog dares to bark in this 
place. Does it not seem to you that the air 
around their Moorish towers is more sonorous 
than in any other spot of the earth? But, hark! 
I think I hear the roll of a carriage over the fine 
sand of the court. It is the master returning. 
Eleven o’elock has just struck. It is impossible 
to conceive a life more regular, a diet more 
strictly observed, an existence more avariciously 
distributed than that of this octogenarian fox. 
Go and ask him if he believes himself so neces- 
sary to the conservation of the human race, that 
he so anxiously watches over his own. Go and 
tell him that twenty times a day you are on the 
verge of despair, from the fear F protien te un- 
profitable to your fellow-creatures, and that you 
are alarmed, and care-stricken at the idea of liv- 
ing without virtue, and you will see him smile 
like a prostitute to whom a pious virgin might 
confess the languidness of her prayer, or her dis- 
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traction during the divine service. Ask by what 
occupations, by what good actions, his day is 
filled up. His people wil) tell you that he rises 
at eleven o’clock, and gives four hours to his 
toilet, in the vain attempt to impart some appear- 
ance of life to his marble face, which dissimula- 
tion has petrified even more than At three 
o’clock you will be told he takes the air in his 
carriage, attended by his physician, driving up 
and down the solitary alleys of his immense 
park. At five o’clock the most scientific and suc- 
culent dinner which can be prepared in France, is 
served up to him. His cook is, in his own 
sphere, a personage as rare, as profound, and as 
much admired as himself. After this repast, of 
which every course is announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, the prince gives a few minutes to his 
family and his little court. Every exquisite 
word, emanating in pity from his lips, has the 
effect of bending the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed double. A canonised saint would not 
inspire more veneration in a community of dévots. 
As the night falls the prince again enters his car- 
riage with his physician, for a second promenade. 
He has just now returned ; you see the light just 
appearing at his window in that retired apart- 
ment, which is guarded by his lackey, in his 
absence, with an affectation of mystery as solemn 
as it is ridiculous. He will now be deeply at 
work till-five o’clock in the morning. At work! 
—QOh, moon, rise not yet, hide thy timid ray be- 
hind the black horizon of the forest ;—river, sus- 
pend thy course, slow and feeble as it is ;—leaves, 
tremble not on the foreheads of the trees ;—all 
nature, be mute and motionless, like the stone of 
a sepulchre—for the genius of man awakes—the 
most skilful and important of the princes of the 
earth is about to bend over a table, and by the 
light of his lamp, in the depth of his cabinet, like 
Jupiter from the height of Olympus, to move the 
world by the contraction of his brows! 

“ But what, then, has this astonishing man 
produced by sixty years of assiduous vigils and 
unremitting labours? What has brought the 
representatives of all the powers of the earth into 
his cabinet? What important services have all 
the sovereigns who have sessed and lost the 
crown of France, for half a century, received 
from him? Wherefore that unaccountable terror 
on which he walks, as on a soft carpet, through 
an host of difficulties and dangers? What revo- 
lutions has he effected or paralysed? What san- 
guinary wars, what public calamities, what scan 
dalous exactions, has he hindered? How has 
he been so necessary, this voluptuous hypocrite, 
to all our kings, from the haughty conqueror to 
the bigoted dévot, that they have imposed upon us 
the shame and the disgrace of his elevation. 
— in. his contempt, branded him with a 
soldier’s metaphor, full of energetic cynicism ; 


and Charles X. in his days of orthodoxy, said— 
in a whisper be it understood—‘after all he is a 


married priest!’ But has he stayed them in 
their terrible falls, these masters whom he has 
alternately flattered and betrayed? Where are 
his benefits? Where are his works? No one 
knows. No one can, will, or dare, declare what 
titles this inevitable statesman possesses to power 
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and to glory: his most brilliant actions are enve- 
loped in impenetrable clouds. 


His genius exists 
only in silence and imposture. What shameful 
turpitude does the diplomatic mantle cover !” 

And what do you say,” cried I, “to the imbe- 
cility of the nation which suffers this infamy, and 
allows its name, its honour, and its blood, to be 
apposed to shameful contracts, which it is com- 
pletely ignorant of? Do you still desire to act a 
part of the political theatre ?” 

“ The more my fellow-men are abased,” replied 
my friend, “the greater desire I feel to exalt 
them. I am not discouraged. But let me in- 
dulge in my indignation against this impenetra- 
ble man, who has moved us all about at his will, 
like pawns upon his chess board, and would not 
devote the great power he has possessed to our 
advancement. Let me curse this enemy of the 
human race, who has had possession of the world, 
only to heap up a fortune, satisfy his vices, and 
ee his despoiled dupes the debasing 
esteem +t his iniquitous talents. The benefac- 
tors of hiymanity die in exile or on the cross, but 
thou, old vulture, bald, and gorged, will die in 
thy nest slowly and unwillingly ; and as death 
crowns all men of celebrity with a mild forgiving 
halo, thy vices and basenesses will be quickly 
forgotten, and thy talents and seductions alone 
remembered. Oh man of impostures and spells, 
scourge of mankind, whom the Ruler of the uni- 
verse kicked into the world like a limping Vul- 
can, there to forge incessantly unknown arms at 
the bottom of inaccessible-caverns, thou wilt have 
nothing to say at the great day of judgment. 
Thou wilt not even be interrogated. The Crea- 
tor who has refused thee a soul, will never de- 
mand an account of thy sentiments and passions.” 

“But see! a window is opening. It is the 
prince’s.” 

“ How!” said my friend, lowering his voice, 
“do corpses feel too warm? Do marbles need 
to respire the evening air? What are those two 
white heads which advance as if to regard the 
moon? It is the prince and his—how shall | 
call him? for I will not profane the name of 
friend, on which Monsieur de M. prides himself 
before servants and subalterns. sides, it is a 
title which he would not permit himself to as- 
sume in the presence of his master; for he would 
sneer at all expressions which represent senti- 
ments. To make use, then, of a term of their 
calling, I will denominate M. de M. an attaché 
of the prince, although his functions consist 
merely in admiring and writing down in an 
album all the bon mots which for forty years 
have issued from that incomparable mand. I 
will give you one as an example. ‘ Distrust 
always a first impulse, and never yield to it, 
for it is almost always good.’ But listen to that 
sepulchral note ; which, then, of the two philoso- 
phers has spoken? But, no; I am wrong; it is 
the ery of the screech-owl flying from the forest. 
Good! Seream louder, bird of ill-omen, pro- 
claimer of funerals. ... Ah, monseigneur, there 
is a voice which you cannot frighten back into 
the throat of the insulter. Do you hear that 
brutal burden of churchyards, which respects no- 
thing, and which dares to tell such a man as you 
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that all men die, without adding the almost of 
the court preacher ?” 

“Your indignation is bitter,” said I, “and 
your anger cruel. If this man could hear us, 
this is the way in which I would address him— 
. May God prolong your days, unfortunate old 
man! Meteor, on the point of returning to eter- 
nal night! Light which fate has launched over 
the world, not to conduct men to good, but to 
lead them astray in an endless labyrinth of in- 
trigue and ambition! In impenetrable designs, 
heaven refused you that mysterious ray which 
men call the soul: that pale but pure reflection of 
the Divinity, that lightning which brightens at 
times before our eyes, and gives us intimations 
of immortal hopes; that soft and penetrating 
warmth which reanimates from time to time our 
flaggi spirits; that vague and sublime love, 
that holy emotion, which melts us with delicious 
tears ; that religious terror which makes us hate 
evil with all the energies of our nature. Being, 
without a name, thou wert furnished with an 
immense brain, and with senses greedy and deli- 
cate; the absence of something unknown and 
divine, which makes-us men, made thee greater 
than the first among us, and more little than the 
lowest of us all. Infirm, thou hast trampled 
upon men healthy and robust; the most vigorous 
virtue, the strongest organisation, were before 
thee only as a fragile reed ; thou hast domineered 
over beings more noble than thyself; that which 
failed thee of their grandeur made thine own, 
and thou art now upon the border of a tomb, 
which will be hollow and cold as thy petrified 
heart. Beyond this gaping sepulchre there is 
nothing for thee, not the hope, nor perhaps the 
desire, of another life. 

“Unhappy old man! the horror of the last 
moment will be such that it may perhaps expiate 
some of the misdeeds thou hast committed. 
Thine approach was fatai, thy look fascinated, it 
is said, like that of the viper. Thy breath was 
like the breeze of an April moraing, which 
withers buds and flowers, and scatters them at 
the feet of the attristed trees. Thy words be- 
shamed hope and innocence from the foreheads 
of the men who approached thee. How many 
spring promises hast thou blasted? How many 
holy confidences and lovely chimeras hast thou 
trodden under foot? How many honest men 
hast thou depraved? How many consciences 
vitiated or destroyed? Well, then! If the en- 
joyments of thine old age are confined to the 
satisfactions of vanity, or to the rarest enjoy- 
ments of a palled epicurism, eat, eat, old man, 
and respire the incense of flattery with the odour 
of thy repasts! Who can envy thee thy lot, or 
wish thee a worse? For our parts, we pity thee 
as much for having lived as for having to die; 
and we pray that on thy bed of death, the adieus 
of thy family, or the tears of some faithful ser- 
vant, awaken not, at the last moment, a move- 
ment of sensibility, and that no spark of affection, 
till then unfelt, be struck from that stone which 
has served thee for an heart. We pray that 
thine eye moisten not, nor rx! pulse beat quick, 
that love, hope, regret, or grief, may not imyart a 
first and last flutter to thy frame, and that thou 
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mayst be consigned to the humid bowels of the 
earth, without having felt on its surface the 
warmth of sensibility, or the inspiration of life. 
May not despair show its dreadful form at the 
dying couch; may not thy last words reproach 
the God in whom thou believest not !” 

We shall neither attempt to censure nor jus- 
tify, more than we have already done, the above 
rather bitter invectives against one who is cer- 
tainly perfectly insensible to them himself. We 
have cited the passages chiefly because they give 
a faithful, though satirical, description of the 
person and some of the domestic habits of Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand, which cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers. From the same mo- 
tive, we inform them, that one of the peculiarities 
of this mighty potentate of diplomacy, is the im- 
mense quantity of spectacles he uses. There is 
always about from seventy to eighty pair lying 
about his room, so that he may always put his 
hand upon them, without having to incommode 
his unwieldy person by referring to his pocket. 
Report does not say whether these supplementary 
organs of sight are adapted severally to the par- 
ticular persons and subjects he may have to look 
into, but forming the entourage of such a being, 
they look rather like familiar spirits to assist the 
mental vision, than common glasses to aid the 
outward optics; and when they bestride his 
puzzling features, fascinating and revolting— 
Jacobinism, priestcraft, and Voltairian refinement, 
and malice combined—they certainly do give a 
most baffling cast to his countenance, whic 
seems to be shrouding its own expression whilst 
reading intently the secret thoughts of others. 
Since his arrival in Paris, some pungent sayings 
have been recorded of him. It was recollected of 
Bassano, whilst he was three days’ minister, that 
when he was secretary to Napoleon, Talleyrand 
had said of him, on hearing that the emperor had 
jost all his baggage, “ Alas, poor Maret ! he is 
gone then at last.” This saying revealed to the 
French people, both the incapacity of Bassano 
and the kind of passive executor of his will 
which it suited Louis Philippe to appoint as his 
minister. Of the Duke of Wellington he has 
lately said, what has already been mentioned, 
but what will bear repetition from its justness, 
“ That of capable men he was the most capable.” 
We will not say what he has said of the whigs ; 
certainly, they have been as tersely, though not 
quite so flatteringly, appreciated. Of Lord Palm- 
erston, especially, he io spoken with such caus- 
tic seorn, that we verily believe, if we should re- 
cord any of his sententious sneers, they would 
burn a hole in the pocket (where his heart is) of 
that ex “valet de place.” 





a new road 
near Brinkburn Priory, near Newcastle, lately discovered 
a small brass pot, containing several gold coins, rose 
nobles of the first and second coinage of Edward IIL. 
and some half and quarter nobles of the same reign, all 
in perfect state of preservation. The pot and coins are 
now in the possession of Major Hodgson Cadogan, of 
Brinkburn.—Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Critical Potices. 


Chances and Changes,a Domestic Story. By the author 
of “Six Weeks on the Loire.” 3 vols. 1 Saun. 
ders and Otley. 


Nothing could more truly describe this novel than the 
two words on the title-page, for it is in every respect a 
“Domestic Story.” The scene is laid chiefly in the 
house of the worthy rector of a living in Craven, whose 
daughter, Catherine, is the heroine. It is shifted, how. 
ever, to London and its fashionable circles; and thence 
to those mountain valleys of Piedmont, where the de. 
scendants of the Waldenses still continue to profess a 
pure religion, amid a patriarchal simplicity most con. 
sonant to that creed. 

Throughout the whole three volumes there is nota 
single sentiment which will not be approved by every 
sound heart and mind; and the moral end is wrought 
out with great verisimilitude, as the necessary result of 
the situation, circumstances, and characters of the dra- 
matis persone. From the vortex of dissipation and con- 
tact with profligacy, where vanity or selfishness are in- 
herent, escape is withheld ; but where a better principle 
prevails, it is shown that even the strongest of human 
ties may be loosened, when their stricter union would 
be incompatible with happiness here, and the higher 
hopes of futurity. 

interest in the narrative, though it is not highly 
excited, never flags; and the picture of some of the 
finer workings in the female bosom is worthy of the 
pencil of an accomplished female writer. The is 
also continuous and unbroken; so much so, indeed, that 
we were never more perplexed than we are how to ex- 


h | tricate any part as an example of its merits. What we 


might select most readily would infringe on our rule, not, 
in such cases, to divulge a scintilla of the author’s secret ; 
and therefore what we do quote must be brief, as well as 
insufficient even as a brick of the building, A pretty, 
though melancholy, love-affair of Mariette, one of the 
fairest of the dwellers in the seclusion of St. Etienne, 
may supply the hiatus ; and we take a few pages from a 
sabbath in the mountains where she sorrows :— 

“ Never was there a more delightful pilgrimage, as it 
might be termed, to a sacred shrine, than the walk of 
Edward Longeroft with Catherine to the little church 
among the mountains. At every turn in the road, every 
winding in the path, there was something to delight or 
awe: sometimes they looked down on a cheerful bamlet, 
sheltered with orchards, brightening in fruits and flowers, 

by streams, and soothed with rills; sometimes 
they plunged into wild glens, or dreary passes, where 
nature itself appeared to have been rent asunder with 
convulsive throes, and to have scattered the rocks around 
in appalling fragments or inaccessible masses, among 
which the foaming torrents dashed impetuously along, 
giving a living majesty, a moving grandeur to the scenes 
which would otherwise have presented only the stillness 
of desolation. Every spot was fraught with some his- 
toric event, some moving recollection, which alternately 
awakened the zeal or sensibility of Arnaud, as he point- 
ed them out to the observation of his companions. ‘ It 
was from these mountains,’ said he, his eye kindling 
as he spoke, ‘that the cry of ‘death, rather than the 
mass !’ resounded from one to another ; that the valleys 
caught it from the echoes, and sent forth the faithful to 
the honours of martyrdom and glorious death. It was 
to these very mountains that our persecuted Victor Ama- 
deus came refuge from his enemies, and found it in 
the loyalty of the very people whom he had just before 
hunted out like wild beasts, and destroyed with fire and 
sword. But I will not dwell upon these frightful times,’ 
and turning from his younger children, who walked at 
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his side, he added, in a lower tone, * we speak as little as 
possible of these things before our lest we 
should, unwittingly, implant in their hearts, before their 
judgment is sufficiently matured to correct the sentiments 
of resentment and hatred, which are as incompatible 
with Christian duty as the crimes that may have served 
to engender them. And, alas! even now, they see and 
hear too much of the injustice we are ex to, not to 
feel quite as lively an indignation against our oppressors 
as it is wholesome to indulge in, and somewhat more.’ 
Mr. Neville and Edward roft exchanged looks that 
sufficiently expressed how admirable this Christian fi - 
ance appeared in their eyes; they did not sully it’ by the 
language of compliment; but the good pastor felt that 
he was understuod by them, and continued: ‘It was 
among these mountains that Henri Arnaud, my favoured 
ancestor, of blessed memory, girded on the sword of the 
Lord, and took a solemn oath never to resign it, till he 
had reinstated the thirteen altars of our sanctuaries in 
the parity of their original worship. It would turn your 
daughter’s cheek pale, my good brother, were I to relate 
half what he and his followers suffered in these fast- 
nesses; but you must read them in his own account of 
‘ La Glorieuse Rentrée.’ Look at these barren ciags: 
what places for human beings to winter in, destitute of a 
change of garments, half famished for want of food, not 
daring to light a fire, for fear of betraying the place of 
their shelter ! ‘ they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
whom the world is not worthy: they wandered in deserts, 
and in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the earth.’ 
Lift up your eyes to these cliffs, seemingly inaccessible 
to all but the eagle! yet the Lord guided the feet and 
st the hands of his children, to scale them, 
even in the night; and perhaps the very darkness con- 
tributed to their safety ; for often, when daylight came, 
they shuddered, even the bravest of them, to see the 
dangers they had incurred, the apparently insurmount- 


able difficulties they had overcome. Truly might they 
say, ‘the Lord was a lantern unto their feet, and a light 


unto their paths.’ He it was who ‘ taught their hands to 
war, and their fingers to fight, and sent them help out of 
his holy hill!” No, assuredly it is not among these 
mountains and valleys that our people can ever lose sight 
of their religion, and of tle mercies which have sustain- 
ed them in it, even unto this day.’ Mr. Neville uttered 
some words in a low tone, of which est genius loci reach- 
ed the ear of the minister, who smiled, and finished the 
quotation. Such was the discourse that beguiled the 
road, till they reached the point where, hollowed partly 
out of the rocks, stood the little church where service 
was to be performed. The congregation were assem- 
bling, the bell which summoned them together was 
answered by the bells in the distant valleys, the clear 
blue vault of heaven seemed a fit and gracious canopy 
for worship so pure, and devotion so fervent; and when 
the voice of the people poured out in full chorus the 
beautiful consolations of the twenty-third psalm, 


“ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 


it seemed to recall the days of the primitive Christians 
when they also fled to the wildest spots to offer up their 
worship secure from their per s, in h * not 
made with hands,’ and on ‘ high places,’ sanctified to 
them by the spirit of God. When the service was con- 
cluded, a scene scarcely less impressive followed, of ex- 
hortation and enquiry, between the pastor and his flock, 
scattered as it now was over the mountains. One wish- 
ed him to go one way—another, another; all pressed him 
to go to their huts and chaléts fur refreshment; and as he 

two other churches to serve at some distance during 
the day, he agreed to make his rounds among them so 
ws to bring him to the nearest point for each in succes- 
sion. The honest mountaineers pressed the strangers to 
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accompany the minister, and partake such fare as they 
could set before them ; but the fear that, Lord Hervey 
might think their absence long, prevented their compli- 
ance, which otherwise would have been as great a _plea- 
sure to them as to those who invited them. They, 
therefore, took leave of their host until the evening, and 
retraced their steps, being rested by their -attendance at 
church, and refreshed by a cup of milk from the neigh- 
bouring chalét.” 

We shall only add, that remarks of rational and just 
observation often occur in Chances and Changes. For 
instance: “It is impossible to be very busy and very 
unhappy at the same time,” may be adopted as an un- 
failing adage; and the following is, if not so terse, at 
least as deserving of our consideration :— 

“ «What is it that makes us look back with such de- 
light on the days of our youth? Is it novelty that gives 
such a zest to life?’ * No,’ said Mr. Neville, ‘it is inno- 
cence: if you trace the thing, you will always find that 
retrospection becomes disagreeable precisely at the point 
of time when it is, in some way or other, connected with 
self-reproach.’” Lond. Lit. Gazette. 


Excursions in the Holy Land, pt, Syria, &e. 
John Madox, Esq, 2 vols. 


By the portrait of the author prefixed to these volumes, 
we should have judged him to be a little too full of flesh, 
ly saginated for the expedition which he un- 
dertook, where his food was to be little more than locusts 
and wild honey ; but we are bound in honesty te acknow- 
ledge that he never showed any want of perseverance or 
activity ; that his curiosity never stumbled, or his zeal 
relaxed; but that, whether in the plains of Esdraélon, or 
in the caverns of Thebes, or the snows of Lebanon, or 
the desert of Cossier, he was ever the first to be on his 
camel at sunrise; he climbed the pyramids of Gizeh, and 
he penetrated the subterraneous chambers of Carnac; he 
drank sour milk, and eat fried locusts ; suffered the rats 
to run over him without losing his temper, and offered 
his body without murmur to the multitudinous probos- 
ces of the never-satiated musquitoes. What Mr. Ma- 
dox’s previous habits of life had been, we do not know ; 
or what had been the duration or extent of the studies 
that are to capacitate him for the character of a traveller ; 
whether his youth had passed in the shelter of academic 
bowers, or in the voluptuous saloons of fashion, we cannot 
tell; but we heartily wish that he had added acquire- 
ments to zeal, and secured the utility of his arduous jour- 
neys by such an acquaintance with science, as would 
have enabled him to detect what was singular and rare 
in the remote nations he visited ; and to place his name 
in the honourable list of those who had preceded him in 
the regions of the east, with Pococke, and Shaw, and 
Niebuhr, with the enterprising Brown and the indefatig- 
able Clarke. As it is, we must take the will for the 
deed, and we cannot help lamenting that a few courses 
of lectures at the London University did not prepare our 
traveller for his various expeditions; for the countries 
which he visited, still offer rich and ample materials of 
information, and can pour their yet unexhausted contri- 
butions into the treasury of science. Occasionally, how- 
ever, our author, instead of seeing little, observes 
more than we can really give him credit for ; as, for in- 
stance, at p. 200 of his publication, he sees three Turkish 
females who possessed sleeping Halian eyes. This is 
hard to credit, though on such good authority. The 
transplantation of eyes has not yet distinguished the 
march of intellect, and we therefore suppose it is a sort 
of periphrasis, and delicate manner of expressing that 
they had eyes made of the fine glass manufactured at 
Venice, which certainly might be called Italian eyes. 

In Egypt the author seems to entertain no doubt of 
the following fact, which we do not deny, but consider 
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necessary to be further confirmed, before it is received 
as an acknowledged truth in the history of the instinct 
of animals. 

“My servant Abdubbo exclaimed,‘ Ecco un’ animal 
del Nilo.’ It was a crocodile, and the first I had seen. 
It lay on the other side in a muddy bank, a little way 
from the rocks, which here shelved down to the river's 
brink. The men were dragging the boat, and after we 
had approached nearer, I thought of firing at him witha 
bullet, but when nearly even with him, a pelican was 
seen, and on our closer appreech, the bird gave him warn- 
ing by touching him with his beak. The crocodile in- 
stantly disappeared, while the pelican remained on the 
bank. This I thought a curious occurrence, but found 
that it was often the case, and that the pelican kept watch 
for the crocodile.”* 

This circumstance is mentioned as again occurring. 
We should have thought the crocodile so well armed by 
nature, as not to need a friend at his elbow to warn him 
of danger. Our author excavated some churches at Eb- 
wai but nothing of consequence is brought to light. 
In his visit to the cedar trees of Lebanon, (vol. ii. p. 102,) 
we were exceedingly surprised at hearing him say, 

“ We rode into the forest of trees, for such it appears, 
there being between 5 and 600. They stand upon hil- 
locks, some in a valley at the foot of the higher part of 
the mountain, and a few scattered about the lower parts 
of it.” 

Now we always considered, from the accounts of other 
travellers, that there were but a very few indeed of these 
noble monarchs of the forests of the East remaining; 
though we were also aware, that there were several 
young trees growing around their venerable parents ; and 
we still think either Mr. Madox has made some mistake, 
or that we do not clearly understand his meaning ; for 
we supposed that not more than seven or eight trees of 
any size now remained. 

e should like to have heard the result of more indus- 
trious investigations into the habits, policy, and religion, 
of that singular people the Druses. Mr. Madox says, 

“ My servant told me an extraordinary story of the 
Emir Bechir having a few days since entered a mosque 
in the mountain belonging to the Druses. Here he found 
them at prayers, worshipping a silver calf, which he im- 
mediately ordered to be taken from them, and sent to 
the pasha of Cure, who caused the mosque and minaret 
to be destroyed.” 

Mr. Madox says that the Druses are divided into two 
very opposite and distinct sects. The first are reserved 
and distant, and are supposed to be very learned; they do 
not mix with the other party, and are said to deny them- 
selves all participation in the good things of this life. 
They never smoke, or drink spirits; they are styled 
Akals, or wise men, and are initiated into their religion, 
under vows of secresy. The second or inferior Druses, 
are called Djahels, or ignorant; they eat, drink, smoke, 
and laugh, and live like goo? fellows, and have no affec- 
tation of superior sanctity. The Drusic ladies are in 

neral well made, and of a k.vely brunette complexion. 
They wear the tantour, and sem much more sociable 
than the men. The Druses are numerous, but do not 
form so large a body as the Christians. In some vil- 
la both live amicably together, yet never intermarry. 
They are reported to be idolators, worshipping the golden 

calf; it is said to be exhibited in their chapels, from 
which all but. themselves are excluded; but they out- 
wardly comply with the Mussulman form of worship. 


* Another fact connected with natural history is men- 
tioned in vol. ii. 195, which we should wish to have had 
narrated upon more icular authority. “A ies of 
hawk was shot at mascus, in June, 1825, having a 
billet of wood around its neck, and on it, Landsberg in 
Prussia, 1822.” 
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The principal village of the Druses is called Deir-el. 
Kammur. The plain is not far from Beteddeen, the 
residence of the Emir Bechir, prince or chief of the 
mountains, but the Druses inhabit many parts of the 
Lebanon range. At Beirout, are the remains of a noble 
palace, furmerly inhabited by the Emir Faccadine, a 
prince of the uses, who lived for some time in Italy, 
and returning to Syria, enriched this palace in a style of 
magnificence unknown before. The end of the man 
was melancholy; the Turks grew jealous, and drove 
him from Beirout; for some time he sought refuge in 
the neighbouring mountains, but being forced from his 
retreats, repaired to Constantinople, where he was soon 
after made away with. 

At p. 291, the author gives an account of a wedding of 
a princess ; but we have not room to insert it. He also 
made an excursion of a few days from Damascus to the 
Haouran, which may be read with interest, as it is a dis. 
trict so difficult to penetrate as to have been entirely un- 
known before the time of the enterprising Burckhardt ; 
but we do not find that Mr. Madox . added any thing 
to what we knew of it from the traveller just mentioned, 
and from the expedition of Messrs. W. Bankes and 
Buckingham, the former of whom we presume to be the 
Englishman whom Mr. Madox heard of, as having been 
in that country about ten years before—Genileman’s 
Magazine. 


The Siege of Vienna. Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill.* 


This volume contains a translation from the German 
of Madam Pichler; and the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted is worthy of the good company among which it 
is introduced. We shall not give an outline of the story, 
as it is one of great interest, and a little mystery, and it 
would not be fair to deprive its readers of the pleasing 
suspense, and the spur of curiosity, that makes romance 
reading so delightful. This tale is remarkable for power 
of lan e, and accuracy of costume, whether we re- 
gard the descriptions of the outward man, or the tone of 
thought prevalent in the era in which the scene is laid. 
The characters of the two sisters are finely contrasted, 
and the principles that act upon the temperament of 
each, worked out to their legitimate result. This work 
should become a favourite.— Metropolitan. 
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DOM PEDRO. 


Sept. 24. At the palace of Queluz, Lisbon, in his 
36th year, Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, Duke of Braganza, 
Regent of Portugal, and ex-Emperor of the Brazils. 

Dom Pedro was born in the palace of Queluz, Oct. 12, 
1798, the second son of King John the Sixth, and Car- 
lotta Joachima, daughter of Charles the Fourth of Spain; 
but, by the early death of his brother Anthonio, he be- 
came heir-presumptive to the throne. In his youth he 
showed a weakness of constitution ; yet at the same time 
displayed much of that activity and vivacity which dis- 
tinguished him in after life. His first tutor was the 
Padre Antonio d’Arrhabida, afterwards Bishop of Annv- 
muria, who instructed him in Latin and music, and in 
the latter he became a proficient, both as a player and 
composer. 

When ten years of age, he accompanied his father to 
the Brazils; and pig arrival there, his education 
was confided to the accomplished John Radamak, who 
had been ambassador from Portugal to Denmark ; but he 


* Now in the course of publication in Waldic’s Select 
Circulating Library. 
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soon died, and the prince was afterwards permitted to 
educate himself. Left alone, in an uninformed state of 
society, where no indulgence was considered too gross, 
no action too immoral, there was little hope, whatever 
his natural disposition might be, that his acquired habits 
would not form him into every thing that was bad. Fortu- 
nately for him and for the people, there were two or 
three and harmless propensities, which in some 
measure diverted his mind from worse pursuits. He 
was fond of mechanics, and many specimens of his 
boyish ingenuity are still preserved ; the chace also re- 
moved him from the enervating capital to the exercises 
of the Brazilian forests; but, above all, his taste fur music 
tended to withdraw him from less i t amusement 
He composed several pieces of music for his father’s 
chapel, and also attempted poetry, and some of his rondos 
and madrigals are still played in Brazil. 

At an early his father resolved to have him mar- 
ried, as well to form a political connection, as to draw 
him from that low sensuality, which both he and his 
brother Miguel began to indulge at an immature age, 
and with the meanest objects. A princess of the house 
of Austria was selected for him, and Leopoldina, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Francis I., and sister to the wife of 
Napoleon, was married to him on the 13th of May, 1817, 
before he was nineteen years of age. The princess was 
ofan amiable and affectionate disposition ; but she was 
not handsome, and was unusually careless in her dress 
and habits, which disgusted Pedro, and his unkindness 
led to her premature death. She left five children. 

The revolutionary spirit had now infected Brazil ; and, 
after King John had returned to Portugal, Pedro, who 
was left as regent, thought it politic to put himself at 
the head of the movement. His conduct was severely 
censured at Lisbon, and the Cortes issued a peremptory 
order that he should return to Europe in four months. 
When he reeeived this decree, Dom Pedro read it with 
deep emotion ; but, after a few minutes’ reflection, being 
well convinced of the sentiments of those about him, he 
exclaimed, “ Independence or Death!” This was repeat- 
ed with enthusiam on all sides, and soon spread over all 
parts of the country. ‘The independence of Brazil was 
proclaimed, and Pedro declared the emperor of the new 
nation; this took place on his birth-day, in the year 1825. 
He was crowned on the Ist of December, because that 
was the day on which the Portuguese had delivered 
themselves from the yoke of the Spaniards, as he had 
delivered the Brazilians from the yoke of the Portuguese. 
A national assembly, which he convoked in the follow. 
ing May, he dissolved after a few days by military vio- 
lence; and he himself drew up the constitution, to which 
no one dared to object. The sum of two millions was 
paid to Portugal for her acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil; and Pedro was established at the 
head of a magnificent empire. 

In 1826 King John died at Lisbon ; and Pedro in con- 
sequence succeeded to the throne of Portugal ; but, know- 
ing how unpalatable the reunion of the crowns would be 
to his new subjects, he acted with a promptness and de- 
cision consonant to his character. He immediately drew 
up a constitution for the Portuguese, which took him 
just one week to compose, and then abdicated in favour 
of his daughter, Dona Maria de Gloria. It had pre- 
viously been her father’s intention to unite her to her 
uncle, Dom Miguel ; and the legal part of the ceremony 
had actually been performed at Vienna; to Dom Miguei 
therefore he committed full powers to act as Regent of 
Portugal on behalf of his niece and bride. ‘That prince 
a ingly set out from Vienna, where he then was, 
and having passed through England, proceeded to as- 
sume the sovereignty of Portugal, where he in a very 
short time altered his title of regent to that of king. 

It has been often remarked, that it is difficult to decide 
which of the brothers deserves the highest character for 
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dishonesty and bad faith, Dom Pedro hed scarcely 
sworn to his father to remain faithful to him and the 
Portuguese nation, than he accepted the sovereignty of 
Brazil; Dom Miguel had scarcely sworn fealty to his 
niece, than he assumed the crown of Portugal. 


When the news of this unexpected perfidy, of which 
he had himsel? set the example, arrived in Brazil, and the 
emperor saw himself deceived by his brother, he could 
not repress his passion. He tore his brother’s portrait to 
pieces, and kicked the fragments about the palace. Nor 
did he delay the prosecution of less impotent measures 
of reprisal ; he addressed a proclamation to the Portu- 
guese nation, and sent his daughter to Europe, to be 
ready to avail herself of any movement in her favour. 
He could not, however, induce the Brazilians to espouse 
his personal quarrel, and he was disappointed in the aid 
he anticipated from England: at the same time that he 
utterly refused the reconciliation with Miguel, proposed 
to be negotiated in the tedious embassy of Lord Strang- 
ford. 


At this period, Pedro seemed disposed to forget his 
public mortifications in private indulgences. He sought 
the society of the Duchess of Goyas more than ever, and 
feeling his home desolate without his wife or favourite 
daughter, he determined to marry his concubine, and 
place her on the throne. The Bishop of Rio, who had 
been for some time in disgrace for not conniving at the 
excesses of the court, was now conciliated, and every 
pains taken to reconcile him to the measure. The real 
friends of Dom Pedro now took serious alarm: and 
therefore seriously set about counteracting this project, 
which could only be done by seeking for him another 
wife. In this object some difficulty was experienced, for 
his treatment of the first had alarmed the young ladies 
of the different courts; however, after several fruitless 
applications, he was accepted by a very amiable and ex- 
cellent person, Augusta, daughter of Eugene Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, who, to the great joy of his friends, ar- 
rived at Rio in August, 1829, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour. 


But the mortal struggle was now approaching between 
Pedro’s absolute power and the authority of his chambers. 
The oceupation of his mind in his daughter’s cause con- 
tributed to estrange him from the affections of the Bra- 
zilians, and they dreaded he would again attempt to 
destroy their legislative authority. When the struggle 
came, Pedro was deserted by the army; and left indeed 
without any support. With his characteristic precipita- 
tion, he immediately embarked on board an English 
frigate, and abdicated in favour of his son, Dom Pedro 
d’Alcantara, then eight years old. 

The affairs of his daughter were at this time in a des- 
perate state; the abortive attempts of the patriots of 
Oporto had altogether failed, and the reign of Dom 
Miguel was established with the apparent consent of the 
people so firmly, that little hope remained of shaking it. 
A gleam had appeared in the unexpected capture and 
submission of Terceira; but the ion of a sinall 
and remote island in the Atlantic would afford but a dim 
prospect. It proved, however, the harbinger of success. 
An expedition from thence landed at Oporto, where the 
arrival of Dom Pedro at this critical time infused fresh 
hopes, as it seemed to give himself fresh energies. The 
contest at that town and its vicinity was tedious; but at 
Hength, after considerable perseverance and energy, 
Pedro sneceeded in reaching Lisbon on the 28th of July, 


1833, established himself there as — to his nee 


and on the 22d of September she also arrived, and was 
formally acknowledged as constitutional Queen of Por- 
tugal. Thus in the records of history, Dom Pedro will 
be remembered as a man who, in a brief but extraordi- 
nary career, not only abdicated sovereignty twice, but 
actually (besides once inheriting it) acquired it three 
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times, first for himself. next for his son, and lastly for his 
daughter. 

Searcely had he, during a twelvemonth of busy thought 
and anxious exertions, completed the establishment of 
his daughter's throne, when he has been suddenly re- 
moved by death ; his fatal malady is supposed to have 
been water in the chest. In contemplating his character, 
all must acknowledge his energy and sagacity; at the 
same time that they cannot overlook his sensuality, 
caprice, and violence, and occasional cruelty. In person 
he was inelegant, low in stature, with limbs rather coarse 
and robust ; Tie countenance had little intelligence ; his 
face was broad, pitted, and blotched, and covered with 
enormous whiskers, which he —— every military 
man to imitate. He generally dressed in a splendid 
uniform, and his private clothes were always new and 
fashionable. His funeral occupied the greatest part of 
the night between the 27th and 28th of September, 
though, by his own directions, only the ceremonies usual 
at the interment of generals were observed. 

The following epitaph has been placed on his tomb, in 
the church of St. Vicente da Fora: 


D. O. M. 
Perrus IV. 


Portugalie et Algarbiarum Rex, primus Brasilie Im- 
perator, ac Brigantie Dux—Joan VI. Imperat. ac Regis 
filius—Patrie Libertatus Assertor et Vindex. Dam 
Regnum in filiam carissimam Mariam II. sponte trans- 
latum, ejus nomine regerit, obiit maximo omnium Lasi- 
tanorum luctu die xxrv.Septemb. An. Dom. mpcccexxx!v, 
wetatis sue xxxvi.— Gentleman's Magazine. 


JOHN PENN, ESQ. 


June 21. At Stoke Park, Bucks, aged 75, John Penn, 


Esq., LL.D. formerly Proprietary and Hereditary Go- 
vernor of the province of Pennsylvania in N 


orth 
America. 

Mr. Penn was the eldest surviving son of the Hon. 
Thomae Penn, Esq., (son of the celebrated founder of 
Pennsylvania,) by Lady Juliana Fermor, fourth daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Pomfret. He succeeded to the 
family estates, when a minor, on the death of his father, 
in 1775. In consequence of his maternal descent, he 
was received as a nobleman at the University of Cam. 
bridge, where he was a member of Clare hall, and the 
degree of M.A. was conferred on him in 1779, and that 
of LL.D in 1811. 

During the American war, the family of Penn endea- 
voured to act as mediators between Great Britain and 
her colonies; and having finally settled in England they 
received in 1790 a grant from parliament of an annuity 
of 40001. in part compensation of their losses. 

In 1789 Mr. Penn pulled down the old mansion at 
Stoke Park, (which his father had purchased in 1760 of 
the executors of Lady Cobham,) and erected a new 
house, from the designs of Mr. Nasmith, and completed 
by Mr. James Wyatt. It is in the villa style, of the 
Doric order, and contains a very fine library ; a view of 
it will be found in Neale’s Seats. Mr. Penn also erected 
a column in the park, on which stands a colossal statue, 
by Rossi, of Lord Chief Justice Coke, who died at Stoke 


8. 

To 1796 Mr. Penn published a tragedy, entitled “ The 
Battle of Edington, or British Liberty,” which was de- 
rived from the history of Alfred, and privately acted at 
the Haymarket theatre ; in the following year, appeared 
a Reply to the strictures of the Monthly Reviewers on 
the same production ; and a translation of a Letter from 
Signor Ramieri di Calsaligi to Count Alfieri, on Tra- 

y- In 1798 he published his “ Critical, Poetical, and 
amatic Works,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
In the same year he put forth “ A timely Appeal to the 





Common Sense of the People of Great Britain in general, 
and of the inhabitants of Bucki in particular, 
on the present state of affairs ;” and in 1800 “ Further 
Thoughts,” a continuation of the same. At the general 
election of 1802, he entered the house of commons as one 
of the members for Helston: but we believe he was not 
a member of any other parliament. 

In 1802 he printed two volumes of “ Poems, consisting 
of otiginal Works, Imitations, and Translations ;” and in 
1811, again two volumes of “ Poems, being mostly re. 
prints.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Penn raised many a smile by bis 
employing more than one lecturer gravely to persuade 
youth of both sexes to euter into the holy bands of 
matrimony. 

Mr. Penn had two brothers, Grenville Penn, Esq. 
F. 8. A. who has distinguished himself by several able 
critical works, and a life of his great-grandfather, Sir 
William Penn, the distinguished admiral, and Richard 
Penn, Esq. formerly M. P. for Lancaster, and not less re. 
markable for his classical attainments, and wonderful 
powers of memory. Their sister, Sophia Margaret Ju- 
liana, was the wife of the late Hon. and most Rev. 
William Stuart, archbishop of Armagh.—ZJ0. 


CHARLES WESLEY, ESQ. 


May 23. Aged 76, Charles Wesley, Esq. for many 
years organist to their late majesties George the Third 
and George the Fourth. 

This celebrated musician was born at Bristol, Dee. 11, 
1757, the son of the Rev. Charles Wesley, and nepiicw to 
the Rev. John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists. 
His brother Samuel, also a musical genius, was eight 
years his junior; he died in 1815. His father communi- 
cated to a friend the following notice of his early years. 
He was 2} years old when I first observed his strong in- 
clinatiou to music. He then surprised me by playing a 
tune on the harpsichord readily, and in just time. Soon 
afterwards he played several others. hatever his mo- 
ther sang, or whatever he heard in the streets, he could, 
without difficulty, make out upon this instrument. Al- 
most from his birth his mother used to quiet and amuse 
him with the harpsichord. On these occasions, he would 
not suffer her to play with one hand only ; but, even before 
he could speak, would seize hold of the other, and put it 
upon the keys. When he played by himself, she used to 
tie him by his back-string to the chair, in order to pre- 
vent his falling. Whatever tune it was, he always puta 
true bass to it. From the beginning he played without 
study or hesitation. Whenever, as was frequently the 
case, he was asked to play before a stranger, he would 
invariably enquire in a phrase of his own, “ Js he a mu- 
sicker?” and if he was answered in the affirmative, he 
always did it with the greatest readiness. His style, on 
all occasions, was con spirito ; and there was something 
in his manner so much beyond what could be expected 
from a child, that his hearers, learned or unlearned, were 
invariably astonished and delighted. 

When he was four years old, Mr. Wesley took him to 
London ; and Beard, who was the first musical man who 
heard him there, was so much pleased with his abilities, 
that he kindiy offered his interest with Dr. Boyce to get 
him admitted among the king’s boys. This, however, 
his father declined, as he then had no thoughts of bring- 
ing him up to the profession of music. However, when 
he was about six years old, he was put under the tuition 
of Rooke, a very good-natured man, but of no great emi- 
nence, who allowed him to run on ad libitum, whilst he 
sat by apparently more to observe than to control him. 

For some years his study and tice were almost en- 
tirely confined to the works of Corelli, Scarlatti, and 
Handel ; and so rapid was his that, at the age 
of twelve or thirteen, it was thought that no person was 
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able to excel him in performing the compositions of those 
masters. . 


On to London, he received instructions on the 
harpsichord Kelway, and in the rules of composi- 
tion from Dr. Boyce. His first work, “ A set of six Con- 
certos for the Organ or Harpsichord,” was published 
under the immediate inspection of that master ; and, for 
a first attempt, was indeed a wonderful production, as it 
contained some fugues which would have done credit to 
a professor of the greatest experience and the first emi- 
nence. In 1784, he published“ A Set of Eight Songs,” 
in an extremely fine and masterly style. 

His subsequent career was one of greater success than 
incident. He was for some years organist of Surrey 
Chapel, better known by the name of its minister, the 
late Rowland Hill. His duties were latterly confined to 
the old church at Marylebone. It is said that the “ruling 
passion” was so strong on his death-bed, that he was con- 
tinually homming Handel's music; and, fancying he had 
his piano-forte before him, working his fingers on his 
bed clothes as though he were playing on the instrament, 
and that even within two days of his decease. He was 
of a most amiable disposition, a true Christian, and per- 
fectly resigned to the will of his Maker.—Jb. 


MR. MALTHUS. 


The death of this gentleman, which occurred at Bath 
on Monday the 29th Dec. has been already noticed in 
most of the public journals ; and we have reason to be- 
lieve, that, at no distant period, some account of his life 
and writings will be prepared by his friends, more full 
and comprehensive, and better calculated to satisfy the 
public expectation than any which the columns of a 
newspaper Could supply. Meanwhile, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a person of so great celebrity should be suf- 
fered to pass away from a scene in which he has acted 
so conspicuous a part, without some present marks of the 
feelings with which he was regarded in it ; and it would 
be matter of sorrow to the family he has left, if, while 
so much has been already said by others to whom he was 
little known, no friendly voice should be raised to speak 
of him as he really was, and to prevent, if possible, the 
continuance of those censures, which passed lightly over 
him while alive, but which are calculated to aggravate 
the grief of his family, to whom no consolation can be 
80 aga as the memory of his virtues. 

r. Malthus had, we believe, just entered his 70th 
year, but he was in the full enjoyment of all his faculties, 
and his death was totally unexpected by his friends. He 
left London about three weeks ago, on a visit to his fa- 
ther-in-law at Bath, in good spirits, and apparently in 
strong health, anticipating a cheerful Christmas with his 
children and other members of his family, who were in- 
vited to meet him ; but Providence had ordained other- 
wise—the meeting took place, but the joy was not there ; 
Mr. Malthus was taken ill soon after his arrival, with a 
disorder of the heart, which, in a few days, hurried him 
to the grave. He has left a widow, and a son and daugh- 
ter tole grown up. 

Upon his character as an author, in which he stands 
most prominent, our observations will be very brief; his 
principal work has been long known, not only in this 
country, but in every civilised portion of the globe, and 
the j nt pronounced upon it by intelligent men ge- 
nerally, has been such as to satisfy the warmest and most 
zealous of his friends. One or two remarks only we shall 
venture to make, and these chiefly with a view of placing 
his li claims upon a proper basis, and of throwing 
a clearer light upon the motives and views with which 
his labours were undertaken. It arose very naturally 
from his professional duties at the East India College, 
that, for many years, the studies of Mr. Malthus were 
chiefly directed to political economy, and especially to 
the discussion of certain subtle and controverted points 
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of the science, in which an unavoidable ambiguity of 
had added greatly to the natural obseurity of 
the subject, and increased the difficulty of arriving at 
clear results—viz. the measure of value, the excess of 
commodities, &c. In this field Mr. will be al- 
ways classed with the most distingui of his fellow- 
labourers; and we may venture to add, that his “ Theory 
of Rent,” and his work, “ On Political Economy,” are 
of themselves sufficient to place him in the foremost 
rank. It is not, however, upon his success in this 
department, in which he shares the palm with many, 
but upon his “ Essay on Population,” published »many 
years ago, that his reputation ought to rest. In this 
work he stands alone as the expounder and illustrator 
of a new branch of knowledge, heretofore little thought 
of or cultivated in any country, but now, by his labours, 
raised to a degree of eminence in men’s minds, corres- 
ponding with its vast importance, and brought with great 
efficacy to bear upon the morals and welfare of mankind. 
To enquire, as many have done, whether he were rea!! 
the discoverer of the principle of population on which 
the Essay rests, is something worse than idle, especiall 
as Mr. Malthus never laid claim to such a title himself: 
undoubtedly many scattered notices of it may be found 
in other works, particularly in the “ Travels of Mr. 
Townshend in Spain,” which Mr. Malthus was ever 
ready to acknowledge ; but the practical use, and the full 
developement and application of the principle, are en- 
tirely his own. His views were first presented to the 
public in a single octavo volume, chiefly intended as a 
refutation of the theory of Condorcet and Godwin, upon 
the perfectibility of man ; in proportion, however, as he 
reflected upon the subject, its importance was more evi- 
dent to his mind, and the necessity of a further and 
clearer exhibition of it became more urgent. That no- 
thing might be wanting, therefore, to the work, he visit- 
ed, in 1800, every country in Europe then accessible to 
English travellers, observing carefully all the facts likely 
to bear upon the subject, inspecting the places, whether 
cities or villages, where any thing remarkable in the po- 
pulation was to be found, and consulting every public or 
private document which was calculated to benefit his la- 
bours ; the fruits of these researches he carefully digest- 
ed and arranged soon after his return, and, having em- 
bodied with them his former work, he gave them to the 
public in a quarto volume; and it is well worthy of ob- 
servation, that the system then came from him in so 
complete and perfect a form, so guarded on every side, 
so carefully pursued and carried out to all its conse- 
quences, as to require little or no alteration afterwards, 
either from himself or any other person. The work of 
Mr. Malthus has gone through a great number of editions 
in this country, and has been translated into almost every 
language of the civilised world. 
We are well aware, indeed, of the different judgments 
which have been formed of this Essay, and of the calum- 
nies with which the author has been assailed. We know 
that coldness, harshness, and even cruelty, have been 
frequently imputed to the most humane and considerate 
of men, and that a design of degrading the poor has been 
charged upon a work whose sole motive and tendency 
was to increase their comforts, and to raise their moral 
and intellectual condition ;—it is a consolation, however, 
to remember that the most reflecting and cultivated 
minds in this as well as in-every other country, have 
unanimously adopted and approved both the principle 
and the reasoning of his work, whilst its most violent 
opponents and vilifiers have been, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, either persons who have not read it at all, or 
who have grossly misunderstood or misrepresented it. 
Its greatest triumph, however, is, that it has been adopt- 
ed as a principle of government and legislation ; nor can 
we hesitate to believe, that at no distant period, when the 
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involved shall have dispersed, the humanity of the system 
will beams apparent to all mankind as its truth. 

It has been sometimes said and repeated publicly, since 
the author's death, that the view Mr. Malthus himself 
took of the of population, was a gloomy one. 
The remark though somewhat uncharitable, for 
the fault was in the position of the author, not in his 
mind, It must be remembered, that at the time when 
the “ Essay on Population” was published, now thirty 
years ago, he had to deal with a great practical and 
growing evil in society, of which few persons at that 
time had observed either the source or the remedy ; that 
there prevailed generally amongst the poor an utter im- 
providence with respect to marriage and settlement in 
life; that foresight and frugality, the special virtues of 
their station, were fast losing ground in their estimation, 
and that they were recklessly sinking into a state of en- 
tire dependence on the poor’s rate; while the conduct 
and opinions of those above them, so far from repressing 
their error, rather tended to encourage it. With these 
facts before him, and the consequences strongly impress- 
ed on his mind, we cannot wonder that Malthus, having 
laid down and demonstrated the great law of nature re- 
specting popula:ion, should have thought it necessary in 
the first instance to point out, in allits naked deformity, 
the sin and misery which would inevitably attend an ha- 
bitual violation of it ; and that under this aspect he him- 
self should have chiefly regarded it. That there is a 
bright side to this law of nature, is most true ; and ever 
benevolent and pious mind will be delighted to dwell 
upon it. God is good and righteous in all his ways, and 
they who have read the work of Bishop Sumner upon 
the “ Records of the Creation,” will remember how in- 
geniously and beautifully he has shown, that, in the 
hands of a gracious Providence, this principle is made 


subservient to the most beneficial and improving ends, 
being the great moving cause which excites the best 
energies of mankind into action, and gives spirit and 


perseverance to their most valuable labours. In consi- 
dering this part of the subject, it should never be forgot- 
ten, however, that the labours of Mr. Malthus were at 
first directed against that wild and most unscriptural 
tenet—the perfectibility of man; and that temperance, 
frugality, chastity—virtues strictly scriptural and evan- 
gelical—were the sole remedies recommended by him. 
Nor can it be said at present that these gloomy views 
were 5 mame’ 4 notwithstanding all the warnings of 
the “ Essay on Population,” the evil it contemplated has 
now arisen to so great a height as to become almost in- 
capable of remedy ; but we believe, firmly, that had it not 
been for this book of Mr. Malthus, and all the wise und 
salutary parochial regulations which have sprung from 
it, the mischief would have been infinitely greater, and 
our way out of it much more obscure and difficult,—if 
any way could have been found at all, short of a convul- 
sion of society. 

Of his character in a social and domestic view, it 
would be difficult to speak in terms which would be 
thought extravagant by those who knew him best, and 
who, after all, are the best judges of it. Although much 
conversant with the world, and engaged in important 
labours, his life was, more than any other we have ever 
witnessed, a perpetual flow of enlightened benevolence, 
contentment and peace ; it was the best and purest philo- 
sophy, heightened by Christian views, and softened by 
Christian charity. His temper was so mild and placid, 
his allowances for others so large and so considerate, his 
desires so moderate, and his command over his own pas- 
sions so complete, that the writer of this article, who 
has known him intimately for nearly fifty years, scarcely 
ever saw him ruffled, never angry, never above measure 
elated or depressed. Nor were his patience and forbear- 
ance less remarkable—no unkind word or uncharitable 
expression respetting any one, either present or absent, 
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ever fell from his lips; and though doomed to pass 
through more censure and calumny than any author of 
this or perhaps of any other age, he was ly heard to 
advert to this species of injury, never disposed to com. 
plain of it, and, least of all to retort it. Indeed, he had 
this felicity of mind, almost peculiar to himself, that, 
being singularly alive to the approbation of the wise and 
good, and anxious generally for the regard of his fellow 
creatures, he was impassive to ited abuse—so con- 
scious was he of his integrity of purpose, so firmly con- 
vineed of the trath of the principles he advocated, and so 
calmly prepared for the repugnance with which, in some 
quarters, they would be heard. 

The most remarkable feature of his mind was the 
love of truth, and it was also the most influential: it was 
this which enabled him patiently to investigate, and 
fearlessly to expose, an inveterate and popular error ; and 
it was this which in his private life, was the parent or 
the nurse of many other virtues conspicuous in him— 
justice, prudence, temperance, and simplicity. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that in his domestic rela- 
tions, all these qualities appeared under their fairest 
form, and with their sweetest influence—all the mem. 
bers of his family loved and honoured him—his servants 
lived with him till their marriage or settlement in Ife, 
and the humble and poor within his influence always 
found him disposed, not only to assist and improve them, 
but to treat them with kindness and respect. 

His conversation naturally turned upon those import. 
ant subjects connected with the welfare of society which 
were his peculiar study ; in these he was always earnest, 
serious, and impressive, producing his opinions in such 
a clear and intelligible way, as to show that they were 
the fruit of considerable thought and reflection ; but he 
was habitually cheerful and playful, and as ready to en- 
gage in all the innocent pursuits and pleasures of the 
young, as to encourage them in their literary progress 
and studies. By his intelligent colleagues at Hailey- 
bury, his loss will be long and sincerely felt—few per- 
sons knew so well as they how to appreciate his worth, 
and none had so many opportunities of observing its in- 
fluence. His good breeding, candour, and gentlemanly 
conduct, were felt in every thing; and his sound jote- 
ment and conciliatory spirit, were not less remarkable 
in the councils of the college, than his manners and at- 
tainments were delightful and improving in their social 
intercourse and relations. In _— he was a firm, 
consistent and decided whig, earnest advocate of 
salutary improvement and reform, but strongly and sin- 
cerely attached to the institutions of his country, and 
fearful of all wanton experiment and innovations, 

Mr. Malthus was a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, and during the greater part of his life read prayers 
and preached regularly in turn with the other professors, 
in the chapel of the East India College at Haileybury : 
in these services, and, indeed, in every other ordinance 
of religion, his manner was uniformly serious and de- 
vout ; his sermons were calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on the minds of the young men who felt and 
acknowledged their value; and it is now particularly 
pleasing to record, that they became more earnest and 
more edifying every year he lived. In religion, indeed, 
as well as in other things, he was always unobtrusive 
and unostentatious, but it was easy to perceive the spirit 
of the gospel had shared largely in forming his character, 
and that both the precepts and doctrines of Christianity 
had made a deep impression upon his mind, 

In the latter period of his life, his temper and charac- 
ter were subjected to a peculiar trial: the government, 
by adopting the principles of his work, as the basis of 
their oS Amendment Bill, had recalled in a re- 
markable manner the public attention towards him, and 
the praise lavished upon him during the discussion in 
parliament, had only served to connect him more inti- 
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mately with the measure. The consequence was, that 
from all quarters a fresh flood of calumny and abuse was 
poured upon him, which tinued without iatermis- 
sion to the present day ; though he was never con- 
sulted about any of the provisions or enactments of the 
bill, yet every real or supposed defect which was disco- 
vered in the construction of it, were without ceremony 
attributed to him. We verily believe that if the late 
ministry had remained longer in power, some solid mark 
of favour or encouragement would have been bestowed 
upon him or his, as well to vindicate their adoption of 
his views, as to express their sense of the support he had 
so long and consistently given to the principles upon 
which their administration was founded; and further, 
that it may be a subject of deep regret to them, that, as 
far as he himself is concerned, the opportunity is lost 
for ever. At all events, we know well Mr. Malthus him. 
self was never heard to utter the slightest murmur or 
complaint: with his usual equanimity he bore the ne- 
glect of one party and the abuse of the other ; and, what- 
ever might have been his apprehensions and feelings 
respecting the late change in the ministry, as far as 
regarded the country, he never for a moment spoke of it 
as affecting, or likely to affect, himself—London Athe- 


naum, 
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LONDON SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Mr. Aikin on the natural history and commercial 
history of cotton.—The word colton, observed the lecturer, 
has been adopted in modern European languages from 
an Arabic word, meaning the same thing, and which, 
when put into English letters would be pronounced ku- 
tun: in Egypt it is called gotun. The Spanish word 
algodon is evidently the Egypto-Arabic word, with the 
article al prefixed. ‘The Germans, who in general avoid 
intercalating into their language words of foreign origin, 
call it Baum-wolle, i. e. tree-wool. Mr. Aikin then laid 
before his numerous auditors the most important notices 
which are to be found in ancient classical authors, re- 
specting the growth of cotton in India and on the coast 
of Arabia: and the importation of cotton fabrics of 
various qualities from India to Egypt by the way of the 
Red Sea. He likewise noticed the establishment of the 
culture of the cotton plant on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean—but, though exceedingly interesting, our space 
calls upon us to pass on to more modern times. Cotton 
wool was imported by the Genoese and Venetians into 
England and the Netherlands in the very beginning of 
the fourteenth century: but the use to which it was ap- 
plied, except for pace (Ya ty is not known. In 1430, 
fustians were made, perhaps invented, in Flanders—being 
probably intended as an imitation of the velvets manu- 
factured in Italy. In 1534, several ships from London 
and Bristol traded to the Levant, and imported, among 
other articles, cotton wool. It might be expected, there- 
fore, that at this time some cotton fabrics should have 
been established in England; and this seems at first 
sight to be confirmed by a statement in Leland’s /tine- 
rary, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, that cottons were 
made at Bolton-le-Moors in Lancashire, and in the vil- 
lages about; as also by the mention in an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in 1552 (Edward VI.), of Manchester, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons. In this manner Mr. 
Aikin came down to the present period ; noticing, how- 
ever, as he went along, the invention of the “spinning 
jenny” in 1767. This engine draws several threads at 
once; and as it derives its principal motion from a 
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| bad heretofore been done by hand. It was soon 3 
ed that‘an improved method of carding the nalibeaes 
it was subjected to the action of the , Was essential 
to the good performance of the This was at- 
tempted with some success by Mr. was very 
much improved on by Mr. Peel, was brought to 
rfection in the carding machine of Mr. Arkwright. 
Beyptian cotton was introduced in 1823; it isof a long, 
strong, and silky staple, and has since been improved by 
the introduction of seeds of the Sea Islands’ cotton. The 
demand for raw cotton in the British market has gone on 
progressively increasing ; the following are the details of 
the importation of cotton wool for the Tost year, viz.— 








Uplands and New Orleans. . . . . 262,885,000Ibs. 

__ SERRE EREELE 3,500,000 

BUOEER. 6 6 4 0 os CU Wee Welds 26,540,000 

Surat and Bengal. ......... 11,570,000 

Went TRGB. 20 ce ee weeds 1 610,000 

) 3, eee eee ee 1,540,000 
303,645,000Ibs. 


On comparing the above with the importation of 1831, 
it appears that there is an increase in the last year in the 
proportion of 303 to 288: but that the quantity furnished 
from all the above-mentioned countries, except the United 
States, has diminished. In the year 1832 the whole 
quantity of cotton spun in Great Britain was 277,260,000 
Ibs., of which about one-ninth, or 30,325,000lbs., was 
loss from dirt and waste in spinning, and the produce 
was 246,935,000lbs. of yarn. Of this quantity 222,596,000 
lbs. was spun in England, and was thus disposed of :— 
Exported in yarn 71,662,000]bs.; ditto in thread 1,041,000 
Ibs.; manufactured 61,251,000lbs. ; or about 134 
millions of Ibs. Besides the above, there were candle- 
wicks and mixed goods, of which, part were exported, 
12,000,000lbs. ; supply of home market and stock on 
hand 70,941,000lbs.; sent to Scotland and Ireland 
5,700,000lbs. : total 88,641,000lbs. Therefore, in whole 
numbers, about 62 per cent of the entire quantities of 
cotton manufactured in England is exported; and of 
this 33 per cent is in the state of yarn and thread, and 
28 per cent in woven goods. According to MacCulloch, 
the total value of every kind of cotton goods annually 
manufactured in Great Britain at present may be esti- 
mated at 34,000,000/; from which if we deduct 7,000,000/. 
as the cost of the raw material, and 21,000,000/. as wages 
to 900,000 workmen, there will remain for the cost of 
superintendence, coals, materials of machinery, and 
profit, 6,000,0001. The amount of capital vested in 
buildings and machinery is computed at 20,000,0000. 

The Tootever was listened to with great attention, 


LONDON ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Return of Halley’s Comet. F. Baily, Esq. in the chair, 
Several fellows were elected. The translation of a paper 
by Dr. Olbers on the approaching return of Halley’s 
comet was read, After some preliminary observations, 
the author proceeds to show that a probability exists of 
the comet's being seen in a March next, before 
its conjunction with the sun. is probability arises 
chiefly from the circumstance that other comets, in par- 
tioular that of 1811, have been visible at greater distances 
from the sun and the earth than Halley’s will be in the 
spring of 1835. Dr. Olbers does not suppose that Hal- 
ley’s comet is so large that, under similar circumstances, 
it will be so easily seen as the splendid comet of 1811; 
still it is described by former observers, especially at its 
appearance in 1682, as having been sufficiently remark- 
able, Besides, it will be more strongly illuminated by 
the sun, in the proportion of 8 to 5, than the comet of 
1811 was on the 17th of August, 1812, when it was 
finally observed by Wisniewsky ; and, which is an im- 





mechanical first mover, produces them more even than 


portant consideration, the latter comet wasseen in July 
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and August 1812 with very inferior telescopes, whereas 
telesedépes of great power may be employed in observing 
Halley's comet. In reasoning on the probability of its 
being visible in February and March next, from the 
splendour of its rance in 1682, Dr. Olbers, of course, 
assumes that it not since that time sustained any 
sensible diminution of its mass. Many astronomers be- 
lieve in the gradual dissipation of the matter of comets ; 
but we have as no facts to warrant this conclusion in 
respect of Halley's comet. In 1607, and at its last re- 
turn in 1759, it appeared pale and dim, but in 1682 it 
shone forth with greater splendour ; and the diminished 
appearances of 1607 and 1759 may be explained by its 
position at those times between the sun and the earth, 
without supposing its mass to have undergone any — 
It ought, however, to be stated that Halley’s comet 


came invisible to Messier in 1759, so early as the 4th of 


June, when its distance from the sun was only about 1.68 
and from the earth 142. About the beginning of next 
March, the comet's distance from the sun and earth will 
be nearly the same, and = 3.78; but, according to the 
received theory of light, the intensity of the light of a 


heavenly body not self-luminous is proportioned to ———, — oe 


R representing its distance from the sun, and p its distance 
from the earth. Hence, in the begifing of March, the 
intensity of the comet's light will be about thirty times 
less than when Messier lost sight of it ; but, at that time, 
it was close upon the confines of the evening twilight ; 
whereas, in March next, it will still be at a considerable 
height in the sky, when the twilight has entirely dis- 
appeared. There is a very remarkable fact connected 
with the appearance of Encke’s comet unquestionably 
proved by the experience of 1822 and 1833, to which Dr. 
Olbers thinks sufficient attention has not been given, viz. 
that it was visible at a far greater distance from the earth 
and sun before it had passed its perihelion than after. 
Should this turn out to be the case also with Halley’s 
comet, the probability of seeing it in the spring of 1835 
will be increased. 





Potabilia. 


Short Sight.—Dean Cowper, of Durham, who was 
very economical of his wine, descanting one day on the 
extraordinary performance of a man who was blind, re- 
marked that the poor fellow could see no more than 


“that bottle.” “I do not wonder at it at all, sir,” re- 
plied a minor canon at table, “ for we have seen no more 
than that bottle ali the afternoon.” 
Walking upon Water.—“ Le Voleur” quotes a para. 
raph from a German paper, which states that a Swed- 
ish fisherman has made several experiments with com- 
plete success, of walking upon the water, which he does 
with as much ease as upon land, by means of slight tin 
shoes. These shoes are made in the shape of a small 
Canoe, and are attached together, so that they can only | pa 
be separated so far as to ensure the power of walking 
with ease. 
Malle. Duchesnois.—The Paris journals announce the 
death of this eminent actress. 
: Goole .—A paragraph in the French journala, though 
tently explicit to admit of our full understand- 
ing of the case, appears to describe a matter of consi- 
geographical interest—namely, the over he 
a sand-pit, near Chateandun, ofa petrifaction resemb| 
the top of a palm-tree, about 34 feet in length, and 1 
feet in girth at the base, whence it gradually tapers to 
the other end—altogether resembling a club. The 
wood is almost as sonorous as bell-metal; and in the 
same pit are found petrified bones of animals, and 
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shells belonging, it is said, both to sea and river forma. 
tions. 

Lord Brougham left Paris on the 22d December, for 
Italy, and is expected to return to England, via Paris, 
— the 15th of January. It appears that his journey 

= 4 will not extend further than Genoa. His lord. 
ship’ s last visit was to M. de Chateaubriand, on Satur. 
day the 20th inst. 

Spontaneous Burning.—On Thursday the attention of 
the persons residing opposite St. Mary’s church, Oxford, 
was attracted by the extraordinary appearance of a lad, 
named Barnes, of Watlington, who, as he was crossing 
the road, suddenly burst out into flames. Several mem. 
bers of the University ran to his assistance, and succeeded 
in extinguishin flames, in which attempt their 
were much burnt. On investigation, 
it proved that a quantity of phosphorus, which he had in 
his pocket, had ignited, and thus caused the flames to 
burst out in several places about his thighs. The lad 
was taken into Mr. Spiers’s, chemist, who rendered him 
every necessary assistance, so as to enable him to proceed 
home in a gig with his father. 

Swallowing a Decree.—Last week, two bailiffs execut- 
ing a decree against a county of Roscommon magistrate, 
at the suit of Mr. Richard O’Keefe, of Galway, were 
violently assailed, and obliged to swallow the decree and 
some other papers of great importance !—Con. Adv. 

A Service of Glass—A superb service of cut-glass is 
just completed by Messrs. Jones, of Ludgate Hill, for the 
Pacha of Egypt. It is said to contain every requisite for 
dinner and dessert that can be conceived and manufac- 
tured in glass, and to be the finest specimen of the skill 
of British manufacturers, in this department, which has 
yet been produced. The claret decanters are modeled 
after the Etruscan—those for hock, after specimens of 
vases found at Herculaneum; and the water-ewers are, 
in form, like those usually placed in the hands of Hebe 
by our artists. 

An Egg Bath—A few days ago, a boatman from the 
Highlands had laid his wherry alongside of the quay at 
Greenock, and exposed for sale a large cargo of eggs, 
when a drunken vagabond took it into his head to board 
the wherry, with what intention it did not a r, but in 
jumping into the boat, he missed the plate for which he 
aimed, and went right into the middle of the eggs, where 
he sunk to the sade The Highlander, rendered mo- 
tionless by his astonisment, was unable to make any 
effort to seize the offender, till he had, at the expense of 
some hundreds more of the eggs, worked himself out of 
the puddle in which he had nearly stuck, and gained the 
quay. By this time the Highlander had recovered from 
his stupor, and set off in pursuit of the culprit, who, with 
his legs and body shining yellow, made his way through 
various closes and streets, till at last all trace was lost 
not only of the man, but of the savory traces he had left 
in his flight. 

aphic Paper —M. Chevalier has examined a 

paper lately invented, which may be written on with a 

pen he co in pure water. He found that it was pre- 

soaking the sheets of paper in a solution of sul- 
sie ~—de Keay drying them, and then covering them with 
finely powdered He states that similar papers 
may be prepared oh tp pn oo solutions and powders ; 
soaked in el sm Wik, iron, 


thos blue is sere ater | the peeers 
with ferrocyanate of 
Indian Antiquities —The following account of the re- 
sults of a tour made by M. ae eg a Russian tra- 
veller, through India, is given b te a St. Petersburg Jour- 
nal :—“ He has made a lar, lection of antiquities in 
marbles, bronzes, and sculptured stone, as well as of 
=z and other specimens of natural — which he 
as left at Lahore to be ager and sent to 

oe rger has brought with him some very curious 
which two are of gold, and of the size and. 
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weight of a double ducat. One of them, which he found 
amongst the numerous stone monuments in the environs 
of Kaboul, is the more remarkable, as it makes us ac- 
quainted with the name and portrait of a King Kadphi- 
ses, which has never appeared either in numismatics or 
in general history. It bears, on one side, the bust of an 
aged man, whose features do not show much dignity ; the 
head is bald, without any of the emblems of royalty, and 
the drapery is simple. It is surrounded by gend 
‘Kadphises Busileus,’ and there are some other letters, 
among which M. O. are slightly perceptible. On the re- 
verse is the figure of a naked young man, having some 
traces of a cap on his head. it is surrounded by an in- 
scription in ancient Pehlvi characters. ‘The other medal 
represents an Indian prince at full Jength, on foot, com- 
y armed, and holding in his right hand a species of 
trident ; of the inscription, only the Greek B and O are 
to be deciphered. On the reverse is a man fully clad, 
and by his side an animal with horns, probably the In- 
dian sacred cow ; the inscription on this face is in Pehivi 
characters. M. Honigberger has also three Pactrian 
medals in silver, a large sized Demetrius, a small Euthy- 
demus, and a small Hormisdas, all in very fine preserva- 
tion.” 
Ruins of Athens.—M. de Klentze, the Bavarian archi- 
tect, appointed by King Otho and the Regency of Greece 
to review the plan under consideration for the reconstruc- 
tion of Athens, has made a report to the regency on the 
subject, in which he proposed to establish regular guards 
to protect the monuments and relics of antiquity from the 
devastation to which they were daily subjected. He also 
proposed the restoration of the monuments, as far as the 
remaining materials permitted, and offered to direct the 
works in person as long as he remained in Athens. 
Every thing was granted, and the necessary,funds pro. 
vided. M. de Klentze therefore, as soon as his political 
mission was terminated, proceeded to Athens, and com- 
menced clearing the Parthenon. He has found four por- 
tions of the famous frieze of the Panathenea, of which 
some are better preserved than any of those sent to Eng- 
land by Lord Elgin. M. de Klentze has also recom- 
mended the clearing of the whole of the Acropolis, and 
the formation of a museum, which has been approved of, 
and the necessary sums for some years assigned ; so that 
a sanctuary for the greatest masterpieces of art will soon 
exist on the most classical spot in the world. A sculptor 
has been appointed to superintend the restoration of the 
discovered objects. 





Riterary Kuntelligence. 


We are happy to see that Mr. Murray is preparing a 
literary speculation for the future, which promises much 
in respect to value, interest, rarity, and readableness. 
We allude tu his Prospectus of the ‘orthcoming com- 
bined Memoirs of Johnson, which are to be published 
in a style simular to the works of Byron and of Crabbe. 
But typographical excellence, or beauty of illustration, 
is a secondary matter, compared to the literary charac- 
ter of the intended undertaking. When we look to the 
fulness and completeness of the proposed collection, to 
the interest and amusement which every page will im- 
part, and to the character of the hero himself, it may 
be questioned whether the annals of literature do or 
ever will furnish a parallel to the first complete and uni- 
form editwn of the various Memoirs of Samuel Johnson. 
The interest will consist not only in ite being the most 
complete life of a human being ever published, and that 
being a man who livec as much in his conversation as 
in his writings: the man himself was remarkable for 
his strength and his weakness ; learning, acuteness, sa- 
gacity, and a magnificence of pewer, which, if it cannot 





be called genius, produces all its effects, rendered him 
the intellectual monarch of his age,—while the oddities 
of his manner, and the superstitions which clouded his 
understanding, seemed to place him occasionally below 
the level of ordinary men. His life itself has two great 
divisions of interest,—his early struggles with the world, 
and the poverty he underwent without contamination ; 
the latter years of his pilgrimage, when he associated 
with all who were distinguished in letters, arts, philoso- 
phy, or public affairs; so thut in his biography we have a 
sketch of every contemporary of eminence. Lastly, what 
life had ever such historians, especially if we speak of 
the entertainment they afford ! Saying nothing of him- 
self,—or even of that singular man who has so identified 
his own name with that cf his hero, that we never speak 
but of Bosweil’s Johnson,—what more amusing reading 
can be desired than the anecdotical reminiscences of 
Piozzi, Hawkins, Murphy, &c.; the commentaries of 
Croker, the illustrative information he has collected 
from the veteran actors on the scene; besides a bocy of 
gossip from various authors, “ including numerous valu- 
able private documents now in the possession of the 
publisher ‘” 

Literature is not all connected with this singular un- 
dertaking ; we shall have art as well. Independent of 
the frontispieces and vignettes in the volumes, Mr. 
Murray proposes to publish separate illustrations of the 
me which shall consist of autographs, localities, 
and portraits. If the views should be fac-similes of the 
scenes as they appeared at the time, they would have 
an interest far beyond any arising even from pictorial 
excellence. On the portraits no remark is necessary ; 
they will form, we imagine, a select Reynolds gallery, 
where we shall see the faces of the characters more 
vividly and distinctly than we even read'their manners 
in the text. 

The quiet noticed in our last still prevails in the lite- 
tary world; but announcements are peeping out, and 
there are some of pleasant promise. Mr. Murray is 
about to publish “‘Table Talk,” by the late 8. T. Cole-. 
ridge ; “Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures, from 
the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions ef the Hin- 
dus,” by the Rev. Jos. Roberts; “ A Visit to Ireland” 
by the younger Barrow; and Miss Kemble’s (now Mrs. 
Butler) “ Travels in the United States, and Opinions of 
the Americans ;"—by the by, the change in her name 
reminds us that she has already expressed a very strong 
opinion in favour of the Americans. Messrs. Longman, 
too, we observe, announces “ The Gipsy,” a romance, and 
“ Edward, the Black Prince,” both by Mr. James; a third 
volume of “ The Doctor ;” the “ Journal of a Visit to Con- 
stantinople, and some of the Greek» Islands,” by Mr- 
Auldjo ; “ The English in India ;” and a new volume of 
Poems, by Lady Stuart Wortley. Messrs. Rivington, 
“An Account of the Writings of Clement of Alexan- 
dria,” by the Bishop of Lincoln ; and a “ Life of Bishop 
Jewel,” by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas—and Messrs. Saun- 
ders & Otley, Sir Grenville Temple’s “ Travels in Af 
rica,” parts of which have been read with such general 
satisfaction at the late sittings of the Geographical Se” 
ciety. 

ni Essay on the Deaf and Dumb—Second Edition— 
By J. H. Curtis, Esq., aurist in ordinary to his majesty. 

is is a most important and valuable work. Bevery 
thing respecting the ear must be acknowledged to be, 
highly interesting when we GOnsider it in con 
with our personal safety, our external relations, 
social happiness ; and yet to no part of the human 
ture has so little attention been paid as to the of 
hearing. It is also singular to observe, that, cthoogh 
the knowledge of the ear enga the study of t 
ancient anatomists and phi rs, their researches 
have produced so little in a practical point of view. The 
public are much indebted to the author of this useful and 
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learned treatise, and to the medical practitioner it will 
prove invaluable. 

The Fifty-seventh Part of the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica has articles whose names are promising,—(the con- 
clusion of) Geography, Geometry, Germany, Gibbon, 
and Gifford, besides a variety of smaller subjects. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has announced a third volume of 
his Autobiography, with Anecdotes of Mrs. Montague, 
chiefly literary, and some of Mrs.Carter. Also, a few 
piquant words on Hannah More—a woman, he asserts, of 
a most ridiculous vanity and self-conceit. 

The Poetical Works of S. Rogers, illustrated by above 
a hundred Vignettes from designs by Stothard and Tur- 
ner, are to appear in monthly parts. 

The Rev. F.C. Husenbeth announces a complete An- 
swer to the Rev. G. Stanley Faber’s enlarged second edi- 
tion of the Difficulties of _ tee tg 

There has been discovered in the library of Count 
Wallemodt, a copy of the Tracticus Theologico-Politicus 
of Benedict Spinosa, which has numerous marginal notes 
and additions in the hand-writing of the great philoso- 
pher himself. Other necessary arrangements are making 
for publishing this important work, with a lithographic 
fac-simile of the MS. 

M. Von Hammer is engaged in passing through the 
press, in livraisons, a second edition of his History of 
the Ottoman Empire, with additions and improvements. 
We have always thought this work worthy of an English 
dress. 

A complete Bohemian Dictionary, and, we have every 
reason to believe, a very important philological work, 
is promised by Dr. Jungmann. He has been employed 
upon. it for thirty years; and it is to be published in 

rts. 


eM. J. D. Harding announces Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, by lithograph imitations of original Sketches 
from Nature. 

Oriental Literature.—We are glad to see the works of 
. Confucius (Kong-fou-tseu) and of Mencius (Meng-tseu), 

1 the two great Chinese philosophers, are about to appear, 

Poy M. M. G. Palithier, with a translation opposite the 
original Chinese. 

Capt. Alexander, the author of Transatlantic Sketches, 
has published a new work, entitled * Sketches in Porta- 
gal during the Civil War of 1834.” He has since de- 
parted on a more arduous travel, under the sanction of 
the Geographical Society, to explore the southeast parts 
of Africa. 


From Bent’s Literary Advertiser. 


Lrregarure anp Art.—The Supplement to the Lite- 
rary Advertiser, for 1834, issued with the present Nam- 
ber, contains lists of the new books and principal en- 
gravings published in London, during the past year, 
with their sizes and prices. The number of books is 
about 1270, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, or 

riodicals, being upwards of 100 more than in 1833. 

number of engravings is 73 (imeluding 31 portraits), 
"15 of which are engraved in the Line manner, 49 in 
Mezzotinto and 9 in chalk, aquatinta, &c. 

The following are in the press :—Villeroi, by the author 
of the “ Valley of the Clasone.”—English in India, and 
other Sketches, by a Traveller.—The Book of Revelation, 
with notes, by the Rev. J. Ashe, A.M.—On the Nature, 
‘Treatment, and Prevention of continued Fever, by Dr. 
H. M‘Cormac, Belfast —Family Prayers, by the author 
of “ Explanatory and Practical Comments.”—The Vil- 
lage Churchyard, and other Poems, by the Right Hon. 
Lady E. S. Wortley —The Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant ; a Series of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 8S. Knox.—Sir 
Grenville Temple's ‘Travels in Africa.—The Gipsey, a 
Romance, by the author of * Mary of Burgundy,” Kc. 

In the press, Hector Fieromosca, or the Challenge of 





Barletta. An Historical Tale: by the Marquess D’ Azeg. 
lion. Translated from the Italian. 
The Pilgrims of Walsingham, a novel, by Miss Strick. 
land, wilt appear shortly. 
the press, Faustus, a Mystery—The first Walpar. 
The Bride of Corinth. Translated from the 
_ of Goethe. By John Anster, LL.D., Barrister 
at Law. 


A Series of Catechetieal Lessons, by Rachel Howard, 
of Ackworth, with 12 engravings in outliné, by Zeitter, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

In the press, the Revolutions of the Globe familiarly 
described: in a series of Letters addressed to a Lady, 
by Dr. Bertrand. 

The author of the “ Anti-Spelling Book,” is dbeut to 
publish a new work entitled, the French Language its 
Own Teacher; being a system to enable the pupil to 
learn French without the aid of a master. 

A new edition of the works of Milton is forthcoming, 
in monthly parts, with life and copious original and col- 
lated notes, by Sir Egerton Brydges, and historical and 
imaginative illustrations, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Mr. O. Rich, the American bookseller, is about to pub. 
lish Bibliotheca Americana Nova ; a catalogue of books 
relating to America, printed since the year 2700, with 
an historical and critical account of the origin, nature, 
author, &c. of each work, noticing many which are ex- 
tremely rare and valuable; the whole chronologically 
arranged. . 

Mr. S. Bireh announces, Annals of the Coinage of 
China: being an account of the origin and progress of 
the Chinese mint, with engraved specimens of their 
coins and medals—from the Shin Paod, the shell cur- 
rency, the Taou, the Poo, or cloth-formed coinage, and 
the Tseen, or nt currency. 

A German Tale, descriptive of the age of Rodolph the 
Second, by Lord Albert Conyngham, is announced for 
publication, under tbe title of the Nataral Son. 

Nearly ready, Popular Statistics and Universal Geo- 

raphy, a companion to all the almanacs, containing the 
fength, pulation, revenue, &c. &c., of every state in 
he ae 


Mr. Loudon announces a new publication, to be enti- 
tled, Arboretum Britannicum, or Portraits from Nature, 
to a scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot, of all the trees 


of ten years’ growth which endure the open air of Bri-. 


tain, drawn from trees now growing within ten miles of 
London: with botanical specimens of the flowers and 
See eee Sire OG pee ° 


The author of “ Essays on the Formation of Opinions,” 
has a work i the press, on the General Principles of 
Political Representation, and on the vicissitudes in the 
value of money. 

An important work by M. Keferstein has just appear- 
ed at Leipsic, on the Physiology of the Earth, Geognosy, 
Geology, and Paleontology (Fossilogy): The Iatter 
part contains a voluminous cataloguc, with the Latin 
names, of all the known fossils of either the animal or 

kingdom. 

Life and Times of William III. King of Eng- 
land, and Stadtholder of Holland. By the Hon. Arthur 
Trevoir, M.A. F.AS &c. 

New editions are printing of Robinson’s Theologica! 
Dictionary—of Nicholson’s Course of Mathematics, and 
of Phillips’s Million of Facts. 

A new edition of Dr. Adams’ Roman Antiquities is in 
the press with additions and corrections, edited by Rev. 
S. R. Major, M.A., of King’s College, London. 

A Physical Description of the Earth is preparing for 
publication by Baron Humboldt. , 

In the press, the Wars of Montrose, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd.—Also the Picture and the Prosperous Man, 
by the author of “ Exile of Idria.” 
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With the present number, the Museum for the 
first time comes forth in all its parts complete as 
we could wish it, the outline engraving being 
much superior to the former and on better sized 
paper. The amount of matter too is considerably 
increased. 

The Reviews and Magazines of February 
furnished some admirable materials for our co- 
lumns, and we have embodied the most striking 
and interesting matter from each; the London 
Quarterly Review in particular, has afforded 
several articles to which we invite attention. 
Jacquemont’s letters are probably a little too 
severely handled, but as an article, we have 
seldom met with one more complete, able and 
entertaining. Coleridge occupies at the present 
moment considerable space in the eye of the 
literary public, and we have accordingly copied 
two articles respecting him, the first from Fraser, 
and the other from the Quarterly ; both are 
valuable in a literary point of view, but the second 
especially so. “ Bennett's Wanderings” embrace 
very entertaining extracts. Of the remainder of 
which the Quarterly consists, we shall probably 
publish “ Recent German Belles Lettres;” leaving 
“Keith on the Prophecies,” devoted mainly to 
proving that work to be a plagiarism from Bishop 
Newton,—“ The Church and the Voluntary 
System,”—a political article on “ England, 
France, Russia, and Turkey,”—and one on “ Sir 
Robert Peel’s Address to the Electors of Tam- 
worth.” One present page allows us to embody 
sume extracts from the artiele on “ Egypt and 
Thebes,” and with it we part for the present with 
the best journal of which we are in receipt. 
The Reviewer says :— 

“ Pompeii itself, as Signor Rosellini observes, does not 
give so extensive or various a view of the every day oc- 
cupations of the Romans, as the catacombs of Egypt do 
of that primeval people. Pompeii is a small, elegant, 
and luxurious town, with all its buildings, houses, theatres, 
baths, and tombs; it gives us a perfect insight into the 
ordinary way of living in a Campanian city of its class; 
the forms of the dwellings, the arrangement of the 
chambers, the utensils, the implements of various kinds, 
whether for household use or for amusement, seem stored 
away, as if by express design, and carefully wrapped up 
in the ashes and scoriw which cover the city, for the 
wonder of later ages. But the paintings on the walls, 
exquisitely graceful as they are, are in general on well- 
known mythological subjects ; they rarely, excepting in 
a few comic pieces, descend to ordinary life. ‘The pic- 
tures of the Isiae worship are very curious, and the 
landscapes show more knowledge of perspective than the 
painters of that age had been supposed to possess; but 
they are still poetic and imaginative, rather than faithful 
representations of real scenes. In the Catacombs of 
Egypt. on the other hand, every act of every department 
of life seems to have been carefully copied, and the im- 
perfection of the art of design increases rather than 
diminishes the interest of their pictures, as they evidently 
adhere with most unimaginative fidelity to the truth of 
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nature, A subterranean Egyptappears suddenly to have 
comé to light; the people have been revived in all their 
castes ; in their civil, and military, and religious occupa- 
tions ; in their feasts and their funerals; in their fields 
and their vineyards; in their amusements and their 
labours; in their shops, in their farmyards, in their 
kitchens; by land and by water ; in their boats and their 
palanquins; in the splendid public procession, and the 
privacy of the household chamber. ‘This singular pro- 
pensity of the ancient Egyptians to decorate the “ eternal 
houses,” as they called them, of the dead, with the lavish 
splendour which other nations have reserved fur the 
palaces and temples of the living, is one of the most re- 
markable, and still we conceive inexplicable, phenomena 
in the history of man. Many of these highly-adorned 
sepulchral chambers appear to be accessible only through 
long, narrow, and intricate passages; the approach to 
others seems to have been closed with the strictest care, 
and concealed with a kind of reverential sanctity. To 
each city, or at least to each nome of the living, belonged 
a city of the dead. In the silent and rock-hewn counter- 
part of Memphis and Thebes were treasured up all 
the scenes in which the living king and his subjects had 
been engaged; the royal tombs were a kind of mimic 
palaces, with halls, and corridors, and galleries in regular 
succession—on till they reached the chamber of state in 
which the sarcophagus reposed. The meaner subjects 
were crowded, as in the living city, in one vast repository.” 

“There appears no satisfactory evidence that these 
majestic chambers could be intended, according to a re- 
cent suggestion, for the living to hold festivals in honour 
of the dead. From the remotest east, to the Greeks and 
Romans, these parentalia appear to have been congenial 
to the feelings of all mankind. The curious novels and 
plays which give us an insight into Chinese manners, 
constantly turn on this most important of filial duties, 
the celebration of proper rites at the family tombs. In- 
dian poetry is full of the same universal sentiment; child. 
lessness is the greatest curse, chiefly because there will 
be no one to do honour to the tomb of the departed ; the 
gentilitia sacra, the rites in honour of the whole line of 
ancestors will be suspended, and the inglorious race will 
become extinct.” 


Signor Rosellini is publishing a series of num- 
bers containing engravings of the discovered 
treasures of art, respecting which the reviewer 
continues :— 


“We shall content ourselves with a very rapid and 
summary statement of the subjects engraved in the num- 
bers which have already reached this country. 

“There are two plates of weavers. The process 
seems to be very simple, but it is traced from the beat- 
ing the flax, and winding the thread, through the woof, 
to the perfect piece. Then comes the carpenter’s shop, 
in which we follow with the same regularity the whole 
course of the work, from cutting down and cleaving the 
tree till it is formed into pikes, or arrows, hewn into a 
boat, or wrought into seats or chariots. ‘The wheel- 
wright is busily employed in forming his circles and 
spokes. We are next admitted into the studios of Wilkies 
and Chantreys of the court of Pharaoh. The painters, 
however, are chiefly employed in ornamenting mummy 
cases, or figures, not quite endowed with the grace and 
ease of modern art. The sculptors are hewing out, one 
a lioness, another a sphinx, others huge colossal idols, 
others apparently human forms, but not exactly * the 
human form divine.’ There is one extraordinary sort of 
procession, in which hundreds of votaries are dragging 
along by main strength a vast idol, which moves on a 
kind of sledge. One priest, who looks like a Lilliputian 
mounted upen Captain Gulliver’s knee, seems to be ad- 
dressing the multitude ; a second is making an offering ; 





a third pouring forth a libation. We have before noticed 
the brick-makers, whom Kosellini is inclined to identify 
with the Jews; we do not feel suflicient confidence in 
our own hieroglyphical skill to decide upon the meaning 
of the long legend which accompanies these paintings. 
The goldsmiths and silversmiths next appear, weighing, 
melting, refining gold, and evidently exercising the art 
of gilding on some small statues; others are forming 
necklaces apparently of coloured glass. If we cannot 
discern much Grecian taste or ideal beauty in the studios 
of the painters and sculptors, we must express our sur- 
prise at finding almost all the most graceful and elegant 
forms of Etruscan and Grecian urns and vases in the 
rich collection of Egyptian pottery which has been 
obtained for the Florentine Museum, and is copied in 
this work, We have already noticed the extraordinary 
similitude in the plans and sites of the cemeteries belong- 
ing to the old Etruscan cities in Italy. This is a new 
point of similarity which still more vividly excites the 
curiosity. Nothing can surpass the splendour of colour- 
ing, or the richness, grace, and variety of patterns, in 
these vases ; the airy human forms, whieh float upon the 
finer Grecian urns and vessels, and the exquisite mytho- 
logical figures, which are drawn with so fine and light a 
pencil, are indeed wanting; still the borders, very like 
the Etruscan, the arabesques, and the kind of kaleido- 
scope patterns, are fanciful and elegant in the highest 
degree. We pass over several domestic manufactures— 
of shoes made of palm, or of papyrus leaves, and of 
leather, of ropes and skins, with the females employed in 
distilling the essences of flowers, the perfumers to the 
queens of the Pharaohs. 

“ We proceed to the mansion of an Egyptian of rank, 
perhaps to the royal palace, where we are admitted to 
the private chambers of the females, ornamented in the 
most sumptuous manner, opening upon a garden, and 
supported by slender pillars with lotus capitals, which 
have a singular Indian appearance. In the garden 
which follows we should expect, of course, that Egyptian 
taste would partake of the formal regularity of artificial 
gardening, and so it is— 


* Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.’ 


Four square fish-ponds are marked by rows of aquatic 
birds of exactly the same shape, and the avenues of trees 
are trimmed into a rounded form. The vineyard forms 
the centre, and appears trained in not ungraceful fes. 
toons. The late Mr. Hope, the reformer of English taste 
in furniture—a taste, we beg to observe, on which a great 
deal of the elegance and comfort of private life depend@— 
would have been amused to find that some of his designs 
were rivaled in splendour and grace by the Gillows of 
Thebes and Abydos. Our carpet and floorcloth manu- 
facturers might find it worth their while to stady some 
of the Egyptian patterns ; and several of the chairs might 
furnish models for the most splendid palace in Europe. 
Their furniture, says Mr. Wilkinson, resembles that of 
an European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, fauteuils, 
ottomans, and simple couches (the three last precisely 
similar to many that we now use), were the only seats 
met with in the mansions of the most opulent of the 
Egyptians. But we donot remain in the saloon—we as- 
cend to the reyal bed-chamber, where the Pharaoh re- 
posed on a couch without curtains, but ornamented with 
what appear to be candelabra on each side; there is a 
wardrobe, as like a modern one as can be, to receive the 
royal vestments ; a tiger’s skin is spread out for a carpet. 
His majesty is arisen, and the toilet begins. There stands 
the barber, and a formidable weapon he wields, perform- 
ing his office upon the royal head; the valets approach 
with the robes, the collars, the girdle, the bow. Her 
majesty’s ladies of the bedchamber are likewise in wait- 
ing with the female paraphernalia. 

“ The next print is a curious one, and deserves a close 
investigation : it seems to represent offerings of food, 


and of ornaments, and other honours to the dead. It is 
followed by a kitchen scene, and then a banquet of the 
living. The former commences as usual, ab ovo, at least 
with the slaughter-house. ‘The beasts are killed, flayed, 
cut up; the geese and other fowl flutter in the barbarous 
hands of the poulterers; the lambs are carried along in 
baskets, like our milk-pails ; the ox is bleeding his life 
away into a pitcher; the cooks and bakers are as busy as 
if preparing for a city festival, their cauldrons and ket. 
tles boiling over the fire, their flesh-hooks in active work, 
and one artiste peeling leeks for the sauce. The guests 
at the dinner thus bountifully provided are not arrayed 
along or round a table, but in separate groups, contain. 
ing from one to three;—one only is seated on a kind of 
chair, the rest sit with their legs straight under them, in 
what appears to us a more uncomfortable posture than 
that of the modern orientals. The slaves are waiting 
and bearing different luxuries, whether of perfumes or 
food. Next come music and dancing—harps with six, 
nine, ten, or twelve strings, wind instruments of great 
diversity of form, ancient Almés displaying their shapes 
in the danee, and among them appear four grotesque 
figures playing and dancing, as if in a kind of masque 
or fancy ball. Wrestlers are next seen in every possible 
distortion of form, and female tumblers, not always in 
the most decent attitudes. Then some other games which 
we cannot make out, and chess, or a game like chess, 
with men all of the same shape. 

“ The forms of the boats and the way of rowing, the 
men standing in rows, sometimes one above the other, 
are very curious, as well as the barks, in which, 


* With adventurous oar and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale.’ 


In some of the sailing-boats, with their checkered sails, 
we catch a resemblance to the boats and mat-sails of the 
South Sea Islanders. One or two of the more splendid 
barks realise the description of Cleopatra’s :— 


* The bark she sat on, like a burnished throne, 
Burnt on the waters.’ 


“ The last number of the engravings closes with the 
enrolment, the muster, and exercise of the military. The 
scribe is writing down their names on the muster-roll, 
the recruits are learning to march, and we must say, 
thanks perhaps to the artist, they move in excellent step, 
and with the most symmetrical regularity. The rest of 
the plates represent military gymnastics.” 


The above topic is an interesting one, but we 
do not find any thing strikingly new or worthy of 
quotation excepting the foregoing. 

The several articles on Mr. Salt, Carey, Row- 
land Hill, The American Traditions No 3, &e.— 
are attractive, and will without our pointing out 
their value, be generally acceptable. Japhet’s 
adventures have but one fault, they come too 
slowly for the gratification of the numerous ad- 
mirers of Captain Marryat’s happy vein of 
humour. “ Dana’s Buccaneer” from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, will gratify Americans in the main, 
though it is not without a few objectionable 
passages; these however will be readily forgiven. 
The continuation of the able article on William 
Pitt we shall probably find room for next month. 
Charles Waterton, whose residence, Walton Hall, 
is so pleasantly described in the article from the 
Magazine of Natural History, is the author of a 
quarto work never republished in America, entitled 
“ Wanderings in South America ;” he visited the 
United States also, and is personally known to 
many of our citizens; he has been the untiring 
foe of Audubon, whose writings he has decried in 
many successive numbers of the magazine quoted. 





